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The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) gathers and publishes information on the 
status and progress of education in the United 
States, The congressional authorization for these 
activities (with antecedents to 1867) states that the 
purpose of the Center is to collect and report 
"..statistics and information showing the 
condition and progr^ of education in the United 
States and other nations in order to promote and 
accelerate the impi\ vement of American 
education." — ^Section 402(b) of the National 
Education Statistics Act of 1994 (20 U,S.C, 900U, 
This law also mandates an annual statistical 
report on the subject from the Commissioner of 
Education Statistics. This 1996 edition of The 
Condition of Education responds to the 
requirements of that law. 

This report contains 60 indicators that shed light 
on the condition of education in the United 
States, These indicators represent a consensus of 
professional thinking on the most significant 
national measures of the condition and progress 
of education to date, but tempered by the 
availability of current, valid information. In the 
text that follows, 1 will summarize some of the 
positive developments in American education 
and point out areas that continue to raise concern. 
In addition, I will discuss what we know about 
school quality and describe how the conditions 
facing the schools have changed. 

For some issues of public concern, however, there 
are no data available that can provide a 
satisfactory national picture of recent educational 
developments. One such area where additional 
work remains is in developing measures of 
learner outcomes that go beyond the core content 
areas. These might include measures of 
integral: /e reasoning and curriculum exposure. 

A second area where work remains is in 
developing better measures of school quality and 
student learning opportunities.’ 



Percentage of high school graduates earning the 
recommended credits in A Nation at Risk 




the "New Basics" curriculum in English, 
mathematics, science, and social studies has 
increased (Indicator 28), and a greater percentage 
ot students are taking Advanced Placement (AP) 
courser'.^ 

In add'ticn, more students are taking geometry^ 
trigonometry,, and calculus as well as advanced 
science courses, including chemistry and 
physics (Indicator 29), Both college*bound and 
non-college-bound shidents are taking more 
foreign language courses than their counterparts 
did a decade before.^ Furthermore, as of 1990, 42 
of the 50 states had raised course requirements 
for high school graduation since the publication 
of A Nation at Risk, and 47 states had mandated 
student testing standards.’ Of course, these 
increases can only be considered good news if the 
content of these courses is at least as rigorous as it 
was when the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education made their recommend- 
ations. There is some evidence that it is, but we 
have no national data on the content of courses.^ 

It is also encouraging to see these improvements 
in high school course taking reflected in gains in 
mathematics and science achievement. Between 



Mathematics proficiency scores of students 
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♦ What are high school students studying and how 
are they performing? 

In the 13 years since A Nation at Risk advocated 
tougher course requirements for high school 
graduation, states and students have responded 
dramatically. High school graduates are taking 
more courses overall, particularly academic 
courses.^ The proportion of students completing 
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1982 and 1992, the mathematics and science 
proficiency scores of 17-ycar-oids on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
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increased (9 scale points on each assessment). 

One way to get an idea of how much 
improvement these gains represent is to compare 
them to variations in proficiencies between 
different-aged high school students. Using this 
comparison, the improvement for 17*year-olds 
from 1982 to 1992 was roughly equivalent to an 
additional year or more of learning in high school 
{Indicators 15 and 16). These gains in NAEP 
proficiency scores are one indication that 17-year- 
olds in 1992 had made substantial progress in 
mathematics and science relative to their peers in 
1982. 



within 2 years of their scheduled graduation 
{Indicator 6); fewer high school students are 
taking remedial mathematics courses before 
graduating;^ and the mathematics and science 
proficiencies of the lowest performing 17-year- 
olds have increased (tables 15‘3 and 15-3). 
However, between 1984 and 1992, the reading 
and writing proficiencies of the lowest 
performing students remained relatively stable,"^ 
and between 1992 and 1994, the reading 
performance of the poorest performing 12th- 
graders fell,'^ just as it did for all 12th-graden> 
{Indicator 15). 

At the same time that more students are taking 
AP examinations the science proficiency scores 
of the highest performing 17-year-olds have 
increased (table 16-3). In addition, since the early 
1980s, the mathematics proficiency scores of the 
highest performing 17-year-olds have remained 
relatively stable (table 15-3). 

It is significant that even though the number of 
Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) test-takers as a 
percentage of high school graduates has 
increased almost 9 percentage points since 1983, 
the average math ematics score has increased 14 
points, and the average verbal score has increased 
3 points {Indicator 22). These findings are 
considered by many to be particularly positive 
because increasing participation tends to push 
down scores. 



Although proficiency scores in reading and 
writing have not shown similar increases,^ U.S. 
students compared favorably to their 
counterparts in other countries on an 
international assessment of basic reading 
literacy in 1991-92 {Indicator 20). In an 
international comparison of the literacy skills of 
adults in 1994, the United States had a large 
concentration of adults score at the highest levels 
on the prose literacy domain. The United States 
also had a greater concentration of adults score at 
the lowest levels of literacy than most of the other 
countries, however {Indicator 21)- 

Supporting this finding of generally favorable 
performance of the nation's students in reading 
literacy, low performing Students have also 
progressed academically since the publication of 
A Nation at Risk. For example, dropout rates have 
declined {Indicator 5), and a greater percentage of 
dropouts are returning to earn a diploma or GED 



When examining differences in averages across 
NAEP scores, we should keep in mind that the 

Distribution of reading proficiency wiUiir 
age groups: 1992 
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performance among students of the same age or 
in the same grade varies considerably. For 
example, in reading, mathematics, and science, 
many students score no higher a^ age 17 than 
many of their peers did at age 9, despite the fact 
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that they differ by 8 years of schooling.' ' Schools 
must cope with this variation while trying to help 
each student learn as much as possible. It is not 
surprising, then, that there is also much variation 
across schools in the type of curriculum offered 
to students with different abilities and interests.'^ 

As a nation, we put great value on ma: hematics 
and science. Recently, this has been expressed in 
Goal 5 of the National Education Goals: "U.S. 
students will be first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement." Although, as noted 
above^ the mathematics and science scores of 
U.S. students have increased since the early 
1980s, they remain low compared to their 
counterparts in many other countries (Indicators 
23 and 24). Moreover, considerable variation 
exists across states. On the one hand, 8th-grade 
students in some states perform as well as 13- 
year-old students from the best performing 
nations in an international comparison of 
mathematics achievement. On the other hand, 
students in other states are performing at levels > 
similar to students in developing countries.” 

♦ How are m inorities performi ? 

Another area of continuing concern is the 
academic achievement of minority students in 
elementary and secondary school For example, 
in 1994, the average reading proficiency scores of 
black 12th-graders v/erc 29 scale points below 
those of white 12th-graders and were similar to 
the average proficiency scores of white 8th- 



Average reading proficiency in 1994 
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graders. The white-Hispanic reading gap in 12th 
grade was a little narrower than white-black 
differences. White-black and white-Hispanic 
proficiency score differences were of similar 
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magnitudes in mathematics in 1992.'^ But, the 
white-black differences were greater than the 
white-Hispanic differences in science in 1990.’^ 
Whites and Asians also scored higlier than blacks 
and Hispanics on history (Indicator 18) and 
geography (Indicator 19) assessments. 

Many also are concerned that despite a 
narrowing of the white-minority achievement 
gap during the 198G$, particulaiiy in 
mathematics,, recent data raise the possibility 
that the gap is no longer closing. For instance, 
the most recent (1994) NAEP results in reading 
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suggest that minority groups may be beginning to 
lose some of the earlier gains tbsy had rnade 
relative to whiles.'*’ 

^n addition to some narrowing in the white- 
minority achievement gap, there are other 
positive developments regarc i.kg the achievement 
and attainment of black and Hispanic students. 
Tha indicators in this volume contain far more 
information on different subpopulations than has 
been reviewed here. For example, an essay on 
minorities in higher education appears in the 
Issues in Focus section, and essays reviewing the 
educational progress of Hispanic students and of 
black students appear in the 1995 and 1994 
editions of the Condition, respectively. A review 
of the considerable educational advances made 
by women over the past several decades can also 
be found in the 1995 edition. 

Social scientists atti^’‘oute much of the white- 
minority differences in achievement to the higher 
incidence of poverty in the families of minority 
children {Indicator 44) and the lower average 
educational levels of their parents. It is difficult 
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for schools to compensate for such 
disadvantages. However, there is evidence that 
extraordinary schools and teachers make a 
difference In how all students perform. For 
example, research on early intervention and one- 
to-one tutoring demonstrates that at-risk students 
can achieve at far higher levels than they have in 
the past.'^ There is also some evidence, 
particularly in mathematics and science, that 
taking more challenging courses is related to 
higher performance and achievement,"* 

♦ Are more young people finishing high school ? 

Despite curricular changes that may have made 
school more difficult, students are persisting in 
their studies. Overall, the percentage of students 
who leave high school before graduating has 
gradually declined, and differences between 
dropout rates for blacks and whites have also 
narrowed, although most of these changes 
occurred before the mid-1980s (Indicator 5), 

The decline in the dropout rate is encouraging 
because schools provide young people with the 
opportunity to explore their interests and develop 
their talents. It is also encouraging because 
staying in school is an important indication that a 
young person is learning to be a productive 
member of society and is less likely to suffer from 
poverty and unemployment (htdicalors 30, 32, 34, 
and 36). 



Median earnings of wage and salary workers aged 
25-34 (in 1995 constant dollars) 
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high sch(X)l (as discussed above), but may also be 
a result of more dropouts returr ing to earn a 
GED credential or regular diploma (Indicator 6). 
Although the rise is a positive development, we 
must also be cautious because in today's 
economy a high school diploma or a <2ED 
credential may not be sufficient to avoid low 
earnings, unemployment, and, possibly, poverty. 



Status of 1980 and 1990 sophorki^res who 
did not graduate on schedule 2 years 
after scheduled graduation 



High school completion rates have gradually 
risen,, and for some subgroups are near or over 
the 90 percent recommended in the National 
Education Goal (Indicator 25). The rise is, in 
part, a result of greater student persistence in 

Median earnings of wage and salary workers aged 
25-34 (in 1995 constant dollars) 
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Since the early 1970s, the real wages of young 
adults with only a high school diploma or GED 
credential have declined (table 34-2), and the 
proportion of this group receiving AFDC or 
public assistance has increased (Indicator 36). 

Generally, employment rates rise with education 
level (Indicator 32), and the likelihcxxi of being 
involuntarily employed part time or part year 
declines (Indicator 33). The labor market 
opportunities for high schcx)! graduates are slill 
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better than for those who complete 9-11 years of 
education^ however. 

♦ Are more young people going to college? 

In 1992, the rates of attainment in higher 
education for U.S. males ^nd females were 
among the highest in the world {Indicator 27)''' 
Ihis is an indication that higher education is 
broadly accessible in the United States compared 
to other countries. It is also an indication of the 
rewards of college attendance. Even though 
some college graduates have faced a difficult 
labor market over the past few years, their job 
opportunities and earnings are mych better than 

High school graduates who enrolled in college 
the October following graduation 

Pe<oent 




those of high school graduates. In fact, through- 
out the 1980s, ihe earnings advantage for college 
graduates has grown stronger (Indicator 34). 

It is not surprising that despite a rap’d rise in 
tuition levels (Indicator 12) more high school 
graduates are choosing to go immediately to 
college after high school graduation (Indicator 7). 
It should be noted, however, that enrollments do 
not always translate into completions. 

Although more students are entering college after 
high school, the data show that it is very 
coitution for college students to enroll, leave, 
possibly return, and not finish within the 
expected period of time. For example, among 
1989-90 beginning postsecondary students 
seeking bachelor's degrees, fewer than half had 
graduated; 28 percent had neither completed nor 
were still working toward a bachelor's degree in 
spring 1994; and 8 percent had earned an 
associate's degree or a vocational certificate 
(Indicator 10). Among students who began their 
postsecondary education at a community college 



in 1989-90, less than one-quarter had completed 
an associate's degn?e or vocational certificate 
there by 1994, although 37 percent had completed 
an award at some institution. Those who did not 
complete an award at their initial community 
college spent a substantial amount of time there, 
however, averaging 14 months of enrollment 
(Indicator 9). 

Mon-completion is not necessarily an indication 
of failure or a waste of resources. Often students, 
particularly those at 2-year institutions, enter and 
withdraw from college because of economic 
opportunities, O’ they may have begun a program 
with limited objectives that they were able to 
achieve. Also^ many students attend part time, 
which can extend the time it takes them to 
complete a program (Indicator 21). Nevertheless, 
the high rates of non -completion and interrupted 
attendance may indicate that students do not 
have enough information about the actual skills 
in demand in the labor market before making 
decisions regarding their education. Moreover, 
they may have unrealistic views as to how much 
time, effort, and money will be needed to 
complete postsecondary education programs and 
acquire these skills. 

High levels of participation in higher education 
are made possible by generally low tuition 
levels at public institutions and a financial aid 
system that primarily is based, particularly the 
federal component, on need. Average tuition 
and fees are also much lower at public 
institutions, where four out of five students are 
enrolled, than they are at private institutions 
(Indicators 13 and 39). 



Costs incurred by dependent full-lime 
undergraduates: 7992-93 



Institution 


Tuition 
and fees 


Total 

cost 


Net 

cost 


Public 2-yeat 


SI. 072 


$6,410 


S5.717 


Public 4-year 


2.947 


9.187 


7.326 


Private 4-,0or 


11.004 


17.301 


11.552 



SOUf?CE Indicator 13 

But to attend postsecondary ediiCcuion on a full- 
time basis requires that the student not only pay 
the direct costs of education but also finance 
living expenses. For example, in 1992-93, the 
total cost a student had to finance, including both 
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educational and living expenses, was about 
J9,20D for dependent full-time students attending 
public 4-year institutions. Total aid, including 
grants, loans, and work-study, reduced the 
amount that needed to be financed to $7^0. In 
addition, most financial aid is sensitive to family 
income, so this net cost was lowest ($5,070) for 
students from low income families and highest 
($8,879) for those from high income families 
{Indiccnor 33). 



Net cost incurred by and unmet need of 
dependent full-time undergraduates, by family 
income: 1992-93 
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SOUPCE; Indicator ]3ond toble 13-1 

Clearly, the increasing enrollment rates and 
rising tuition costs are profoundly affecting the 
nature of higher education. First, colleges are 
providing much remedial instruction to 
students who arrive with weak academic 
skills/^^ This may indicate that more students 
who once would not have considered 
continuing on to higher education are now 
enrolling, even though they must take courses 
for which they may not receive credit. Second, 
the percentage of full-time college students 
who report working more than 20 hours a week 
has increased since the early 1980s.^‘ 

Although w'orking during the school year 
leaves less time for students to concentrate on 
their studies or to participate in extracurricular 
activities, some of the experience that students 
gain from working may benefit them after 
graduation. There is evidence, however, that 
working long hours while in college may 
reduce a student's likelihood of completing 
college or lengthen the time it takes for those 
who do complete it. Third, there is some 
evidence that college students are feeling 
increasingly stressed by the demands placed 
on them.^ 



♦ What do we know about the quality of our schools? 

The information presented so far has focused on 
students and what they are or are not achieving. 
Because of the impact of family income and 
support on student performance, academic 
achievement is only a partial indicator of the 
quality of the schools that U.S. students attend. 
But what can be said directly about the quality of 
schools? Are schools providing a safe and 
supportive environment so that student energies 
can be devoted to learning? Are schools 
attracting people with enthusiasm, creativity, and 
commitment to teaching and supporting them 
with competitive salaries and sustained 
professional development? These a ialso 
important aspects of school quality.^ Without 
question, much work remains to be done to 
produce reliable statistical measures of school 
quality. 

Expenditures per student are often used as a 
proxy measure of the quality of education. But, 
this can only be considered a highly imprecise 
measure, because the results of hundreds of 
studies that examine the relationship between 
spending and outcomes, such as achievement test 
scores, dropout rates, and higher education 
enrollments, are mixed.^'* Neither a strong nor 
consistent relationship is found. However, no 
one can deny the importance of money to build 
schools, hire teachers, buy textbooks, and 
otherwise acquire the resources needed to create 
a safe, supportive learning environment. Among 
these resources are the intangible qualities of 
dedicated teachers, principals, and parents who 
create the learning environment. 

At the elementary and secondary levels, revenues 
per student have increased substantially since 
the early 1980s, a sign that even with the strains 
of slower economic growth, our nation is willing 
to continue supporting its schools {Indicator 50). 
Yet, revenues per student vary widely across 
states: state governments, not the federal 
government, have responsibility for funding 
education, and they vary in their capacity and 
willingness to do sa In addition, there is 
considerable variation within states, because 
states delegate authority for operating and 
funding schools to local school districts. For 
instance, one estimate is that the wealthiest 
districis have about 16 percent more cost-of- 
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living adjustpd revenue per student than the 
poorest districts. However, other factors such as 
students' educational needs require consideration 

Revenu^b per student from public sources 
as a percentage of income per capita 

Perce ni 




before disparities in the allocation of education 
resources can be adequately measured. Districts 
with a large percentage of school-age children in 
poverty, however, do receive a much larger share 
of their revenue from federal and state .'»ources 
than from local governments.^^ 

An advantage of state and local funding of 
schools is that parents and citizens have more say 
in deciding how much education their children 
get and with what emphasis, A disadvantage is 
that wealth varies across school districts, leading 
to imbalances in the resources available to 
schools even when citizens are equally willing to 
fund them. This has resulted in complicated state 
formulas to assist poor school districts and in 
many court challenges to state education 
financing systems as insufficiently compensatory. 
In fact, the supreme courts of several states have 
declared the state education financing systems 
unconstituiional because of funding inequities, 
and more than half the states have cases pending. 
For example, as a result of a court challenge to its 
funding arrangements, Kentucky has completely 
overhauled its educational system from teacher 
certification requirem^^nts to governance 
structures. And a few years ago, Michigan 
decided to stop using the property tax to finance 
its schools, and instead to use a combination of 
income and sales taxes- Since poor school 
districts receive most of their revenue from the 
state, another disadvantage of state and local 
funding is that economic conditions may cause a 
state to change its support level at the very 



moment poor school districts need the funds the 
most. 

Although the level and distribution of education 
resources are very important, it is equally 
important that the resources be used effectively. 
Teachers' salaries are a major portion of the 
elementary and secondary budget, and good 
teachers are central to a high quality education 
system. Most of what we consider formal 
childhood education takes place in classrooms 
through interactions between teachers and 
students. And, teachers are one conduit through 
which education and societal values are passed. 

Since the mid-1950s, the pupil-teacher ratio has 
declined steadily.^ Average teacher salaries in 
public schools were also higher in 1995 than in 
1960, although most of the gain since 1981 only 
recouped losses incurred during the 1970s 
(Indicator 55). Nevertheless, using a variety of 
measures, it appears that teacher earnings are 
relatively low compared to those of many other 
professions that college siudents could pursue,^^ 



Average antBual salaries of public school teachers 
(in 1995 constant dollai^) 




Policymakers have expressed some concern over 
whether this discourages the best and the 
brightest students from choosing teaching as a 
profession. However, evidence of this is mixed. 
For example,, some research indicates that those 
accepting teaching positions were more likely to 
have lower scores on the SAT and NTE 
(National Teacher Examination) than non- 
teaching college graduates, and that those 
leaving teaching were more likely to have higher 
SAT and NTE scores than those remaining in the 
profession.” Evidence from the 1992 National 
Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) points in the 
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opposite direction, however. In NALS, the prose 
literacy scores of teachers are similar to the 
scores of many of their coUeagoes in other 
professions, including private-scctoi executives 
and managers, engineers, physicians, writers and 
artists, social workers, sales representatives, 
education administrators, and registered nurses. 
Thus, with ’■espect to at least prose literacy, there 
is little evidence that low salaries are attracting 
only the least able college graduates into teaching 
{Indicator 58), 

Although many of the characteristics that 
determine the quality of a teacher are not easily 
measured, some teacher qualifications can be 
measured. Many analysts argue that one of the 
most important characteristics is training and 
preparation in the subject or field in which the 
teacher is teaching. Research has shown 
moderate but consistent support for the 
leasonable proposition that subject knowledge 
(knowing what you teach) and teaching skills 
(knowing how to teach) are important predictors 
of both teaching quality and student learning.^’ 
Knowledge of subject matter and of pedagogical 
methods does not of course, guarantee quality 
teaching, but it is an important prerequisite. 

Almost all teachers are certified to teach in their 
primary assignment field, and a large majority 
have majored or minored in this field. In fact 
most teachers have graduate degrees. In school 
year 1993-94, the proportion of public secondary 
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school students taught by a teacher who either 
majored or minored in their class subject ranged 
from 78 percent in mathematics to 93 percent in 
health and physical education (Indicator 57). 



There is considerable variation in teacher 
qualifications across states, however. For 
example, in 1991, the percentage of high school 
matiAematics teachers who majored in 
mathematics or mathematics education ranged 
from 44 percent in California to about 90 percent 
in Alabama and Minnesota.^” AUhiOugh teacher 
qualifications and credentials may be an 
indication of minimal competency, these may be 
poor measures of subject matter and instructional 
competence. 

To provide high quality education, schools must 
not only hii*e well qualified teachers but also 
must help current teachers improve their skills, 
stay current in their fields, and learn about new 
teaching methods. In 1993^^4, the vast majority 
of full-time public school teachers participated 
in school- and district-sponsored workshops or 
in-service training (Indicator 59). 

Considerable policy discussion has addressed the 
ability of schools to keep qualified teachers, both 
in general and in specific subject areas such as 
mathematics and science. Overall, teacher 
attrition in public elementary and secondary 
schools seems to be low. Only 1 in 20 full-time 
public school teachers left the teaching profession 
between the 1990-91 and 1991-92 school years. 
Furt -more, keeping mathematics and science 
teachers in the profession does not seem to be as 
big a problem as was once suggested. The 
percentage of full-time teachers in public 
secondary schools \r- 1990-91 who left teaching in 
the next year was no ‘ her in mathematics and 
science than in other teaching fields.” 

A high level of education and associated 
professional commitment among teachers 
benefits both students and the education system. 
These benefits come at a cost, however, because 
teachers must be paid enough to justify the 
investment they have made in their education. 
Nevertheless, education policymakers must 
address the more difficult issue of how to make 
the best use of available resources under 
changing conditions. 

♦ How have conditions facing the schools changed? 

Changing conditions that schools must confront 
are putting additional strains on revenues, even 
though revenues have increased. First, schools 
are facing a period of rising enrollments after a 
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long period of decline (Indicator 38). It is 
important to monitor these increases because they 
will affect school budgets as well as policies of 
teacher recruitment and retention. 



Public school enrollment 

EMOHmem (inmaiEands) 




Second, many more disabled' students, 
particularly those with learning disabilities, are 
receiving special services (Indicator 43). This has 
major financial implications for school districts. 
There is some evidence that the average cost of 
serving a special education student is as much as 



Pertentage of children who have 
difficulty speaking English 

California 
Texas 
hlaw Mexico 
Arizona 
NewYofk 
New Jersey 
Hawaii 
Rhode fsland 
Rorida 
Massaciiusetts 
U.Si. average 

disproportionately concentrated in a few states 
(California, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
New York), the education systems in these states 
are under particular strain to respond to the 
special needs of these children. 

Fourth, many children live in poverty (21 
percent or 15.3 million), and these children 
typically live in neighborhoods and attend school 
together (Indicator 44), Thus, the schooJs in these 
neighborhoods are also facing heavy demands. 




Percentage of children served in federally supported 
programs forstudents with disabiliiies 
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2,3 times the cost of serving a regular student 
(ranging from 1 .9 times for students in resource 
programs to 10.6 times for students in residential 
programs).^* 

1 hird, many more students speak a language 
other than English at home and have ditficulty 
speaking English, a likely Indication that even 
more students may have difficulty reading and 
writing English.” 

By law# school systems nationwide must provide 
services for children from non-English- language 
backgrounds. Because these students are 
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Fifth, an increasing percentage of public school 
teachers are reporting that physical conflicts 
and weapons possession are moderate or serious 
problems in their schools. Violence in and 
around schools directly affects educators and 
students by reducing school effectiveness and 
inhibiting students' learning. In 1993, more than 
one in five high school seniors reported being 
threatened at school. 
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Despite teachers' perceptions of growing safety 
problems in their schools,” victimization rates of 
high school seniors changed little between 1976 



Percentages orpnblic school leacheis reporting physical 
conflicts among students and weapons possession as 
moderate or serious problems in ihelr schools 
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and 1993r except for a slight increase in the 
percentage of students who reported being 
threatened, both with and without a weapon. 
Although generally few differences were seen in 
school victimization rates among black and white 
high school seniors, black seniors were more 
likely than their white counterparts to have been 
threatened with a weapon at school (24 versus 14 
percent),^® 
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As this discussir* *' r ^4icates, there is not one 
answer to the coiu^>L ^ j m of whether the 
condition of education r Luproving. Some 
conditions are improving, while others are not. 

In a number of areas, research has not been able 
to disentangle the influences of several factors; 
therefore, we cannot be certain whether 
conditions are actually improving or not. 
However, this volume can help Americans 
interested in education policy to pose more 
sophisticated questions. In doing so, we can 
make progress toward understanding what 
produces high quality educational institutions, an 
educated citizenry, and a skilled work force. 
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Introduction 



"Why do we seek to know the condition of 
education? In the answer to this question 
will be found the reasons for the elaborate 
statistical record which forms a feature of all 
official school reports. We take an account of 
education so that we may know whether it is 
sufficient in amount and good in quality." 

Henry Barnard 

First Commissioner of Education 



Introduction 

During the 1980s, the country became 
increasingly aware of a range of critical national 
issues facing education. These issues included 
concerns about all children having an equal 
opportunity to receive a high quality education, 
general low academic performance, drug use and 
violence in the schools, unacceptably high 
dropout rates, the high cost of a college 
education, and the skills of workers lagging 
behind technological changes in the workplace. 
The 1990s have continued the emphasis 
expressed in the 1980s, with renewed concern 
over academic standards and school finance 
reform. These concerns continue to have serious 
implications, not only for schools and colleges 
but also for Ihe future of individual citizens, U.S. 
economic competitiveness, and ultimately the 
structure and cohesiveness of American society 
and culture. 

The Condition of Education provides a meajas to 
report where progress is being made in education 
and where it is not, to draw attention to emerging 
issues, and to inform the ongoing policy debate. 

The structure of The Conditiou of Education 

A quick tour of the volume may help readers 
make the best use of it. The core of the volume 
consists of 60 indicators. Each indicator is 
presented on two pages, with findings 
summarized in accompanying text, tables, and 
graphics. Also included in the back of the 
volume are supplemental tables providing 
additional details, and sometimes an explanatory 
note on a technical or data-related issue. 



The 60 indicators are organized into six sections: 

♦ Access, Participation, and Progress; 

♦ Achievement, Attainment, and Curriculum; 

♦ Economic and Other Outcomes of Education; 

♦ Size, Growth, and Output of Educational 
Institutions; 

♦ Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity in 
Educational Institutions; and 

♦ Human and Financial Resources of 
Educational Institutions. 

Instead of separating the indicators on 
elementary and secondary education from those 
on postsecondary education, the volume 
integrates issues ranging from early childhood 
education to postsecondary education into each 
of the six sections. 

One can find information on an issue either by 
turning to the table of contents, which lists the 60 
indicators, or by using the index, which 
references not only the indicators but also the 
supplemental tables. When an updated indicator 
is not available in this volume, the index lists the 
indicator number and edition of The Condition of 
Education that last published an indicator on that 
topic. Supplemental material also can be 
downloaded from the NCES World Wide Web 
(WWW) Site. 

Preceding each section of indicators is a two-page 
overview that interprets and summarizes some of 
the findings in that section as they relate to an 
important issue. 

At the bottom of each indicator page, readers can 
locate the data source for the indicator. The 
indicators presented in this report have been 
developed using data from studies carried out by 
NCES as well as from surveys conducted 
elsewhere, both within and outside of the federal 
government. A description of each source is 
provided in the Sources of Data section. 

Sometimes more knowledge about the type of 
survey used to gather the data can help readers 
interpret the indicator. Because some of the terms 
used may not be familiar to all readers, we also 
have included a glossary. 
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Introduction 



In the Issues in Focus sectiorv we pull together 
evidence from both the 60 indicators and other 
sources on four important education issues; 

♦ Education and worker productivity; 

♦ Preparation for work; 

f Minorities in higher education; and 

♦ Teachers' working conditions. 

These issues were selected, first because of their 
importance to current policy discussions, and 
second because a substantial amount of new 
information on these issues has been included in 
this volume and other recent NCES publications. 



In the 1995 edition of The Condition of Education, 
essays were included on access to preschool 
education, trends in the achievement and 
attainment of Hispanic students relative to 
whites, progress in the achievement and 
attainment of women, and the cost of higher 
education. 

References to indicators and tables contained in 
this volume appear in parentheses. The tables 
cited are in the Supplemental Tables and Notes 
section of the publication. Occasionally, there are 
references to indicators found in a p revious 
edition of The Condition of Education; these can be 
recognized by the year following the reference. 
References to sources other than The Condition of 
Education are footnoted. 
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Education and worker productivity 

by Paul Decker, Mathemaiica Policy Research, !nc. 

The productivity of the U.S. work force is a primary 
determinant of the standard of living of the U.S. 
population. Worker productivity is typically 
measured as output per worker or per hour worked. 
It is affected by many factors, including the 
education and skills of the work force. Education 
and skills are important be ause they expand 
workers' capacity to perform tasks or to use 
productive technologies. In addition, better 
educated workers can adapt more easily to new 
tasks or to clianges in old tasks. Education may also 
prepare workers to work more effectively in teams 
because it enhances their ability to corrununicate 
with and understand their co-workers. 

Much of the recent concern auout the produc- 
tivity of U.S. workers has been prompted by 
uncertainty about the ability of domestic firms 
and workers to compete in an increasingly 
international marketplace. As growth in U.S. 
productivity has slowed over the past two 
decades and other countries achieve productivity 
levels similar to those in the United States, 
concern about U.S. competitiveness has 
increased. Some attribute the loss of the nation's 
productivity advantage to what they claim is the 
limited ability of the U.S. educational system to 
provide students with the skills necessary to 
succeed in the today's labor market. But, factors 
other than education also affect productivity, and 
these other factors must be considered when 
comparing productivity trends across countries. 

Variation in the quality and quantify of education 
across countries is only one factor contributing to 
differences in worker productivity; capital 
investment, technical innovation, foreign trade, 
rnd government regulation can also affect 
productivity. But education remains an 
important contributor to productivity growth and 
therefore has a major influence on the standard of 
living. This essay highlights several measures of 
productivity and education, and addresses the 
link between these two sets of measures. A better 
understanding of the relationship between 
worker productivity and the condition of 
education is essential to understand how 
investment in education contributes to the U.S. 
economy. 



Trends in worker productivity and the 
contribution of education 

♦ Worker productivity in the United States has 
increased continuously since the end of World 
War U, but growth has slowed since 1973, 

Worker productivity in the United States has 
grown almost continuously since the end of 
World War II, rising to a level in 1994 that is 
approximately three times that of 1947. 

Postwar growth in productivity was slowe* 
after 1973 than it was before 1973. Between 
1947 and 1973, output per hour increased by 
nearly 3 percent per year, compare^o slightly 
more than 1 peicent per year between 1973 and 
1993. It is unclear whether the slowdown in 
productivity growth since 1973 merely reflects 
fluctuation of the long-term growth rate, which 
is equal to about 2 percent, or whether it 
signals slower long-term growth. 

Index or output per hour of all persons in 
the business sector 1947-94 
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♦ Since World War II, worker productivity has 
grown more slowly in the United States than in 
other industrialized countries. 

For several decades, productivity in other 
industrialized countries has been gradually 
catching up to that in the United States, 

However, the United States remained the leader 
as of 1990, with a Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
per worker that was slightly higher than that in 
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Canada, and about 25 percent higher than that in 
Italy, the country with the third highest GDP. 

Real GDP per worker in G-7 nations: 1950-90 

Real GDP per worker (in thousands of adjusted 1990 dollarsi 
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According to one theory of productivity growth, 
referred to as the convagence hyi>othesis,' it is to be 
expected that productivity in lagging countries 
will converge on that of the United States because 
these countries can exploit technologies 
transferred from the United States, thereby 
closing the gap in worker productivity. This 
"catching-up" process suggests that the United 
States is inevitably at risk of losing its lead in 
worker productivity as long as other countries 
have the capabilities, such as an adequately 
educated work force, to exploit new productive 
technologies. 

The ability of the United States to maintain a 
substantial lead in productivity for nearly a 
century is at least partly attributable to the two 
world wars, which destroyed the productive 
capacity of other countries while spurring 
technological innovation in U.S. 
manufacturing. However, the huge 
productivity advantage of the United States has 
dissipated under the more normal post-war 
economic conditions, which have allowed 
other countries to rebuild their productive 
capaciticrs and expand their technological 
capabilities. It now appears that the other 
industrialized countries will eventually share 
the lead in productivity with the United States. 

But insofar as the "catching-up" process 
involves the transfer of technology from the 
leader country to the lagging countries, the 



process should eventually slow down as the 
lagging countries exhaust their opportunities to 
exploit new technologies from the leader. 
Eventually, the countries sharing the lead in 
productivity would presumably be in a 
position to exploit technological advances from 
each other. 

♦ Education is an important determinant ofu\)rkcr 
productiinty. 

Increases in educational attainment are 
responsible for an estimated 10 to 20 percent of 
growth in worker productivity in the United 
States in recent decades.^ These estimates also are 
similar to those for other industrialized 
countries.' The industrialized countries with the 
highest productivity levels generally have highly 
educated work forces. The convergence in 
productivity among these countries parallels that 
in education -'ll attainment. 

Factors other than education are also important to 
worker productivity. For example, increa: es in 
capital accounted for an estimated 40 percent of 
productivity growth in the United States between 
1948 and 1990.^ In the early 1960s, when the 
United States was the dominant economy in the 
world, the nation had a much higher ratio of 
capital to labor than other industrialized 
countries. Since then, the countries that are 
catching up to the United States in terms of 
productivity have accumulated capital at a faster 
-ate than the United States. In addition to capital, 
such factors as technical innovation, foreign 
trade, and government regulation can also affect 
productivity. 

The economic consequences of education 
for individuals 

Ultimately, growth in a nation's productivity 
results from growth in the productivity of 
individual workers. The best available 
measure of a worker's productivity is typically 
that worker's wages, as employers generally 
pay wages equal to the marginal productivity 
of their workers, '^he impact of education on 
the productivity of workers can be determined 
by estimating the impact of education on 
wages. 

Education may also improve workers' 
employment stability, enabling more educated 
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workers to maintain their jobs or to quickly 
find new jobs in the face of changing economic 
conditions. The association between education 
and unemployment therefore can be a further 
indication of the effect of education on the 
productivity of workers. 

Educational attainment 

# Workers with higher educational attainment are 
unemployed less and earn more than workers xoith 
lower educational attamment. 

Over the past 30 years, a substantial proportion of 
high school graduates and dropouts were 

Percentage of recent school leavers who were 
unemployed, by educational attainment: 1960-94 
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unemployed shortly after leaving high school, 
with dropouts generally facing a higher 
unemployment rate than graduates. In 1994, 30 
percent of recent dropouts were unemployed, 
compared to 20 percent of recent graduates not 
enrolled in college. The unemployment rates for 

Earnings of wage and salary workers aged 25-34, 



by educational attainment and sex: 1994 
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both groups have increased since 1960. 

Median earnings are positively associated with 
educational attainment. Among males aged 25- 
34 in 1994, median earnings of those with a 
college degree were equal to about $33,000 per 
year, which was more than 50 percent greater 
than the median earnings of high school 
graduates and nearly twice those of high school 
dropouts. The relationship between education 
and earnings for females is similar, although 
within each educational category, earnings are 
lower for females than for males. 

♦ Educational attainment in the United States has 
increased over the past 20 years. 

The proportion of 21- and 22-year-olds who have 
completed high school increased slowly, rising 
from approximately 82 percent in 1972 to about 



High school completion, college enrollment, 
and college completion rates: 1972-95 
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86 percent in 1990. Subsequently, the rate 
remained relatively constant between 1990 and 
1994. An increasing number of students who 
have completed high schcx)I also move on to 
college. Among recent high school graduates, the 
college enrollment rate increased from 49 percent 
in 1972 to 62 percent in 1994. 

But many students who enroll in college do not 
complete 4 years there. The rate of completion of 4 
years or moneof college increased by about 4 
percentage points between 1972 and 1976, but then 
declined for several years before starting to slowly 
rise again (table 25-3, Condition 1996). The 
completion rate of 28 percent in 1995 was similar to 
the rate of 20 years before. 
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♦ Although the rate of college completion in the 
United States still far exceeds that in most other 
countries, educational attainment generally is 
increasing more slowly in the United States than 
in other industrialized countries. 

In each of the G-7 countries, the rate of secondary 
school completion is higher among 25- to 34-year- 
olds than among 25- to 64-year-olds, indicating 
that the rate of secondary school completion is 



Secondary school completion: 1992 
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increasing in these countries. Moreover, the gap 
between the completion rates of younger and 
older workers is larger in other G-7 countiles 
than in the United States, suggesting that 
secondary school attainment is increasing at a 
faste** rate in the other countries. The high school 
completion rates for young adults in Japan and 
Germany are now similar to those of young 
adults in the United State , while the rates for 
young adults in Canada and the United Kingdom 
are nearly equal to those of their counterparts in 
the United States. 

Most G-7 countries still lag well behind the 
United States in higher education attainment. 

The proportion of the population aged 25-64 who 
have completed a college education is by far the 
highest in the United States. Even though the 
U.S. lead is smaller for adults aged 25-34, only 
]apan has a rate of higher education attainment 
among young adults comparable to that in the 
United States. The rate of college completion 
among young American adults has changed little 
during the past 20 years, while the rate for young 
adults in Japan has risen dramatically; thus. 
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Japan has nearly caught up to the United States. 
The rate of higher education attainment in most 
other G-7 countries has increased more slowly 
than that in Japan, as indicated by the smaUer 
attainment gaps between younger and older 
adults in those countries. 

Academic achievement 

♦ Workers who have a record of high academic 
achievement, as measured by achievement test 
scores, are unemployed less and earn more than 
workers with lower scores. 

Workers v.*ho were 28 years old and who 
previously scored in the top quartile on the 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
(ASVAB) mathematics, science, or paragraph 
comprehension tests had a lower unemployment 
rate than other workers. For example, 2.5 percent 



Percentage of workers aged 28 who were 
unemployed, by ASVAB score quartile: 1985-93 
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of workers in the top quartile of the mathematics 
test were unemploj^ed, compared to 77 percent of 
workers in the other three quartiles combined. 
Workers in the top quartile on the tests in each 
subject also earned more, on average, than other 
workers. For example, workers in the top quartile 
on the mathematics test earned an average of 
$13.52 per hour, compared to an average of $10.05 
per hour for workers in the other three quartiles 
combined. 

Mean hourly rate of pay for workers aged 28, 
by ASVAB score quartile: 1985-93 

In 1992 constant dollars 
14 
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♦ Test scores of U.S. •r^iuicuts *,^ciierally increased in 
the 1980s and 1990s, offsetting declines that 
occurred durinj^ the 1970s. 

Among 17-year‘Old students, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress fNAEP) test 
scores increased between 1982 and 1992. 

Increases in mathematics and science scores 
reversed a trend of declining scores that existed 
throughout the 1970s, By 1^2, the scores in these 
subjects had recovered to the 1973 levels. NAEP 
reading scores of 17-year-old students have 
increased slowly and steadily since the early 
1970s, 

♦ U.S. students trail students from mamj other 
countries in mathematics and science achiemnent, 
but U.S. students tend to lead in reading 
achievement. 

Most of the countries included in a 1991 
international study of mathematics and science 
achievement outperformed the United States in 
the mathematics achievement of both 9-year-old 
and IS-year-old students. With respect to science 



achievement, 9-year-old U.S. students perfonned 
as well as those in most other countries, but 13- 
year-old U.S. students scored below their 
counterparts in half of the other countries. In a 



Trends in average achievement of 17-year-oIds 
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separate international study of reading 
achievement, the United States led 20 of 22 
countries in reading scores for 9-year-olds and 
was equivalent to or led 21 of 22 countries for 14- 
year-olds. 

International distribution of academic achievement 
relative to the United States: 1991-92 
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Adult literacy 

A 1992 study tested the performance of U.S. 
adults on three scales of literacy — prose, 
document, and quantitative — and categorized 
adults into five literacy levels according to their 
test scores, with level 1 being the lowest literacy 
level and level 5 being the highest. 

♦ Workers with higher literacy scores re 

unemployed less and earn more than worke^'^ with 
lower literacy scores^ 

Unemployment rates are especially high for 
workers in the two lowest levels of literacy — 
levels I and 2 — on each of the three literacy 
scales. For these workers, the unemployment rate 

Unemployment rates of civilian noninstitutionalized 
adults, by oroficiency level on three literacy 
scales: 1992 

Percent 
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ranges from 12 percent for workers with level 2 
quantitative literacy to nearly 20 percent for those 
with level 1 . Unemployment rates for individuals 
in the two highest literacy levels — levels 4 and 

Mean weekly earnings of those employed full time, by 
proficiency level on three adult literacy scales: 1992 
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5 — are less than 6 percent. 

Workers with high literacy scores earn more than 
other workers, on average. On the prose scale, for 
example, full-time workers in level 3 earn a mean 
weekly wage that is 51 percent higher than that of 
their counterparts in level 1. Those in level 5 earn 
a weekly wage that is nearly 80 percent higher 
than the wage of those in level 3. 

♦ The It teracy proficiency of a subs tantial proportion 
of the U.S. labor force is limited, and only a small 
proportion oficorkers perform at a high literacy 
level. 

Forty percent or more of the adult labor fore 
performed at the two lowest levels on each of the 
literacy scales, suggesting that many workers 
lacked the skills needed to interpret, integrate, 
and compare or contrast information using 
written materials common to the home or 
workplace. These workers appear to be unable to 
perform the types of tasks typical of certain 
occupations that demand high skills, such as 
professional, managerial, technical, high-level 
sales, skilled clerical, or craft and precision 
production occupations. Five percent or fewer of 
U.S. labor force participants scored in the highest 
proficiency levels, demonstrating an ability to 
perform well on a wide array of literacy tasks. 

♦ Literacy of the U.S. adult population is, or 
average, roughly similar to that of populations in 
other industrialized countries, but the United 
States has a greater proportion of adults at the 
lowest literacy lei>els. 



Percentage of the labor force in each proficiency 
level on the three literacy scales: 1992 
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On average, the proportion of the U.S. population 
in the highest literacy levels is similar to that in 
the other countries included in an international 
study of adult literacy. However, the United 
States has a higher concentration of adults in the 
lowest literacy level tlian nearly all of the other 
countries. More than 20 percent of the U.S 
sample scored at the lowest literacy level on each 
of the three literacy scales, while the other 




Estimated percentage of the population in each 
proficiency level on three adult literacy scales, 
by selected countries: 1994 
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countries (except Poland) had less than 20 
percent of the sampled population scoring at the 
lowest level on each scale. 

Summary 

W jrkers in the United States are still more 
productive, on average, than workers in any other 
country. However, worker productivity in 
several industrialized countries is gradually 
catching up to that in the United States, and 
eventually the United States is likely to share the 
lead in worker productivity. This convergence in 



productivity is attributable, in part, to the rapid 
expansion of education in other countries. The 
education of the work force, according to at least 
some measure . that contribute to economic 
success, is growing more rapidly in other 
countries than in the United States. But 
education is not the only determinant of worker 
productivity, and other factors no doubt have 
also played important roles in the rapid 
productivity growth in other countries. 

Although the United States leads almost every 
other industrialized country in college 
attainment, and the academic achievement of U.S. 
students has been improving in recent years, U.S. 
students still tend to lag behind students in other 
countries with respect to some measures of 
achievement. In particular,, the mathematics and 
science scores of U.S. students, especially older 
students, are lower than those of their 
counterparts in other industrialized countries. 
U.S. students do, however, perform relatively 
well on reading tests. But, adults in the United 
States may not be as skilled in some areas as their 
counterparts in other countries. Compared to 
other countries that have tested literacy, the 
United States has a higher concentration of adults 
who score at the lowest literacy levels. 



NOTES: 

’ Moses Abramovilz. 'Catching Up. Forging Ahead, and 
Falling Behind.' Journal of Economfc Hfs/ory 46 (June 1986): 
885-406. 

" U S. Department of Labor. Bureau of labor Statistics. Labor 
Composifion and U.S. ProducfMiy Growth, )948-90, Bulletin 
2426 Washington. D C.: U S. Government Printing Office. 
1998; Dole W. Jorger\sen. "The Contribution of Education to 
U.S. Economic Growth, 1948-73.' In E. Deon ed.. Education 
and Economic ProducfMiy. Cambridge. MA: Ballinger. 1984, 
Edward F. Denison. Accounting tor SlawOr Economic 
Growth The United States In the 1970s. Washington. D.C.: 
Brookings Iretitute. 1979. 

' Rolond Sturm. "How Do Education and Trolning Affect a 
Country's Economic Performance? A Utercnure Survey.' 
Santa Monica. CA; RAND. 1998. 

^ U S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor 
Compcsffton and U.S. ProducfMty Growth. 1 946-^90. Bulletin 
2426. Woshingfon, D C.: U S. Government Printing Office, 
1998. 
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Preparation for work 

by Elliott Medrich, MPR Associates, /wc. 

Growing interest among policymakers, educators, 
and employers in the changing nature of work 
reflects two concerns: 1) today's workplace 
requires a range of capabilities that are quite 
different from the workplace of the past; and 2) 
schools could do more to teach students the skills 
that would be useful to them when they enter the 
labor force. 

Ensuring that all students are ready for work, 
especially those who do not attend 4-year 
postsecondary institutions, requires a 
considerable reappraisal of the relationship 
between school and the workplace. What must 
be done to ensure that those entering the labor 
force have the training that is necessary for 
success in an increasingly competitive economic 
environment? What kinds of training and 
exposure — at school and in the workplace — will 
enable young people to achieve quality 
employment and high wages throughout their 
working life? 

The equation is further complicated by the 
emergence of "high performance" work 
organizations. This new way of working reflects 
increasing attachment throughout the economy to 
new information technology. Success in the 
future work force will require flexible skills and 
learning capabilities, and making personal 
commitments to training and retraining 
throughout one's career. 

Data below are presented on several issues that 
arc: central to the process of work preparation: 
course-taking patterns among high school and 
postsecondary students; student work experience 
as it relates to preparation for entry into the labor 
force; and adult involvement in education and 
training while employed. 

EnioUment and course taking in preparation 
for work 

High school 

Since the 1970s, states have been tightening high 
schtx)l graduation requirements in "core subject" 
areas. Most states have increased the number of 
courses students seeking a diploma must 



complete in English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics,' To some extent, these changes 
have paralleled recommendations of the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, The 
Commission's 1983 report, A Nation at R/sfe, 
which argued the case for strengthening course- 
taking requirements in these subject areas, 
became an anchor of the school reform 
movement. 

Other research, more specifically concerned with 
workplace and employment skills, also 
recognized the importance of improving ihe basic 
academic capabilities of high school graduates. 
For example, in 1991, the Secretary's Commifsion 
on ^Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
identified the types of skills young people need in 
order to enter and succeed in the labor market," 
The "foundation skills" described by SCANS, 
which were similar to those recommended in A 
Nation at Risk, closely followed the framework of 
course-taking requirements in academic areas 
that the states were adopting.^ 

The confluence of enhanced academic standards 
and workplace-readiness standards is no 
accident, A stitdent who is well prepared for the 
challenges of the future workplace should have a 
strong academic background without regard to 
his or her specific job or career-related objectives. 

♦ High school graduates are taking more courses in 
academic core subjects. 

The range of curricula reforms and the number of 
standards introduced have been substantial. 
Between 1982 and 1994, the percentage of high 
school graduates earning the recommended units 
in core courses increased sharply. This was true 
both among states with more restrictive and those 
with less restrictive laws governing academic 
course- taking requirements for high school 
graduation. It was also true both for students 
enrolled in academic programs and those 
enrolled in vocational programs (Indicator 28, 
Condition 1996). 

Students have also been earning fewer vocational 
units. Between 1982 and 1992, while academic 
units increased from 14,1 to 17.4, vocational units 
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Percentage ofhl^ school graduates who earned 
recommended units in core courses 




^ Less realticliva ourricUun. Cnrd consists of 4 years ol Englisli. 3 years ot sociB] stidios, 
2 yeais ct sdenoe, and 2 yean ol nathamalcs. 



SOURCE Indicator 28. Condition 1996 

declined from 4.6 to 3.8, a further indication of a 
trend toward focusing oti academic coursework 
during high school (Indicator 23, Condition 1994). 

♦ High ^ichool graduates in 1992 loere more likely 
than their counterparts in 1982 to have taken 
mathefhdtics courses at the level of algebra 1 or 
higher, and science courses at the level of biology 
cr higher. 

Changes in overall student course-taking patterns 
are further reflected in changes in student 
course-taking patterns in mathematics and 



Percentage of high school graduates who took 
selected mathematics and science courses 
in high school; 1982 and 1992 



Algebra 1 
Algebra 2 
Geometry 
T ngonometry 
Calculus 




Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

SOURCE 




IncJicaior 29. ConeJirton iQ96 



science. This is an important development, as 
these fields of study often require higher level 
thinking skills to solve complex problems — skills 
that are increasingly requir^ in the workplace. 
Between 1982 and 1992, the proportions of 
students takuig coursework in both subject areas 
have changed substantially, especially at 
advanced levels. 

♦ High school students' access to and use of 
computers increased substantially between 1984 
and 1993. 

Computers are an important reality in the 
workplace, and computer literacy is becoming 
essential to functioning effectively in society. In 
this respect, the schools are a valuable venue for 
training and developing student computer skills. 
Further, there is evidence suggesting that the 



Percentage of students in grades 7-12 who 
used a computer at school or al home: 
1984 and 1993 



Total 
At school 

Al home 

Low Income 

At school 

At home 

Middle income 
At school 

At home 

High income 
At school 

At home 

■ l984 ^1993 

rOUnCE: Indicator 5 Cond i 

infusion of technology in the classroom has 
implications for student learning as well. A 
recent study notes that using technology to 
support instruction improv^ student outcomes 
in language arts, mathematics, soda! studies, and 
science.'* 
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The proportion of students with access to a 
computer at school or at home doubled between 
1984 and 1993. Without regard to income, the 
majority of students in 1993 had access to ft 
computer at school. However, a Substantial gap 
in computer use exists outside school: students 
from higher income families were much more 
likely than students from middle or low iitcome 
families to have a computer available to them at 
home. 

♦ Proficiency levels of 1 7-year-olds have improved in 
mathematics and science since the late 1970s, 

Proficier' ‘ crucial subject areas is one way of 
measu ^ the capabilities of young adults as 
they entu. the labor force. Between the late 1970s 
and 1992, proficiency scores among 17-year-olds 
in mathematics and science, as measured by 
NAEP, have improved, while »*eading proficiency 



Average fnatheinatics and science proficiency 
(scale scores) of 17-year-olds: 1977-92 



Yeaf 


Mathematics 


Science 


1977 


— 


290 


1970 


200 


— 


1902 


298 


283 


1986 


302 


288 


1990 


305 


290 


1992 


307 


294 



— Not available 

SOURCE Indicators 15 and 16. Condi?/on 1996 



postsecondary education provides addi lonal, 
substantial benefits. 

♦ Increasing proportions of high school graduates 
are entering postsecondary education immediately 
after high school. 

High school graduates are considerably more 
likely to continue the!r education immediately 
after graduation than tfiC/ were previously. In 
1994, 62 percent of high school graduates enrolled 
in college the October following graduation, up 



Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 
who enrolled in college the Octijber following 
graduation: 1973, 1983, and 1994 



Characteristics 


1973 


1003 


1994 


Total 


47 


53 




Mai© 


50 


52 


61 


Female 


43 


53 


63 


2'Vear college 


15 


19 


21 


4-year college 


32 


34 


41 


Males 


2year colloge 


15 


20 


23 


4-year college 


35 


32 


38 


Females 


2-year college 


15 


18 


19 


4-year college 


28 


35 


44 



SOURCE Indicotor 7 and table 7*1 . Condition 1996 



has remained stable. The 9 scale point increase in 
mathematics proficiency betw^een 1982 and 1992, 
and the 11 scale pe nt increase in science 
proficiency are particularly notable, as this is 
roughly the equivalent of the gain in prohcienc) 
with 1 year of age. These improvements 
proficiency suggest that students are bettei 
prepared than they have been previously in fields 
of study that are key to success in advanced 
academics and for performance in an increasingly 
technical work environment. 

Postsecondary education 

Considerable evidence documents the lifelong 
employment and earnings advantage of 
advanced education and training.' While solid 
high school preparation may have some meaning 
in the labor force, advanced training through 



from 47 percent in 1973. Postsecondary 
enrollment patterns over time have differed for 
males and females, with college enrollment ra^es 
for females increasing more than for males, 
especially at 4-year colleges and institutions. 

Differences in fields of concentration and course- 
taking patterns at subbaccalaiireate and 
baccalaureate levels suggest substantial variation 
in work force preparation and employment 
opportunities following the completion of 
training. 

♦ Postsecondary subbaccalaureate degree majors 
vary considerably by sex and race/ethnicity. 

Students' focus in postsecondary education, as 
reflected in degree majors, provides insight into 
the depth, breadth, and direction of their training. 
While some graduates of subbaccalaureate 
programs go on to 4-year colleges and 
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institutions, for many an associate's degree is the 
final degree that provides job-related training. 
Differences between the sexes in fields of study 
are substantial. Among white, black, and 
Hispanic recipients of associate's degrees in 1991, 
females were more likely than males to complete 
a degree in business or health, while males were 
more likely to complete a degree in technological 
fields (e.g., computer and information sciences, 
engineering, and science technologies) (Indicator 
29, Conditiou 1994). 

♦ At the baccalaureate level, students are paying 
more attention to applied fields of study, as 
compared to a wore general, liberal arts education. 

Changing opportunities within the job market can 
affect students' decisions about their coursework 
and their major field of study. At the 
baccalaureate level, data are limited to 
percentages of students who took one or more 
courses in selected subjects in 1985-86, but 
differences in course-taking patterns are evident. 

Males were much more likely than females to 
have taken courses in physical sciences, 
mathematics, computer science, engineering, ind 



Percentage of bachelor's degree recipients 
who took one or more courses in different 
subjects: 1985-86 



Field of study 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Computer science 


42 


46 


36 


Engineering 


16 


27 


9 


Mathematics 


76 


63 


74 


Life sciences 


53 


47 


60 


Physical sciences 


67 


72 


62 


Economics 


53 


60 


46 


Political science 


41 


43 


37 


Psychology 


65 


60 


72 


Sociology/ 








anthropology 


61 


56 


66 



SOURCE indicotof 2S. Condi hon 

economics. Females were more likely than males 
to have taken life sciences, psychology, and 
sociology and less likely to have taken political 
science and economics. 

The distribution of degrees conferred across 
fields suggest the kinds of skills and capabilities 
that students want, or believe they should have, 
before they enter the work force on a full-time 
basis, Five fields of study accounted for 72 percent 



of all bachelor's degrees conferred in 1991. Business 
and management, social and behavioral sciences, 
humanities, education, and engineering — in Chat 
order — were the five fields of study in which most 
degrees were conferred in 199T In 1971, these same 
five fields had represented SO percent of bachelor's 
degrees conferred. 

Working while enrolled 



Bachelor's degrees conferred in selected fields 
of study; 1971, 1981, and 1991 



Humantliss 

Sodal/be^avJo^ 

sciences 

Engineering 




Bu8i..c««iand 

manegenribrit 



Educa'on 





! 21 % 



B 1971 □ 1981 □ 1991 
SOURCE Indicator 41. Condition i994 



Employment while in high school 

♦ Many high school studen • are exposed to the 
world ofivork — nearly 30 percent zvork at least 
part time. 

High school students work for many reasons. 
While employment may have some negative 
impact on students' school experience and their 
study time, especially if too much time is spent at 
work, workplace exposure can help students 
prepare for future, full-time employment. 



Percentage of high school students aged 16-24 
who were employed: 1970-92 

Percent 



40 




^ V . ^ 


95 

30 








Employed 


dO 






cU 
1 H 






1 b 
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5 


Empiayad 20 hours per or mor* 
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Among all high school students aged 16-24 in 
1992, 30 percent were employed. The total 
percent employed in 1992 was about the same as 
that in 1982, and less than that in 1972. In 1992, 
males were somewhat more likely to be 
employed than females, and whites were 
considerably more likely to be employed than 
were blacks or Hispanics. 



college students worked in 1993 as did in 1973. 

In 1993, full-time college students from high 
income families were less likely to be employed 
than were full-time students from middle or low 
income families. In contrast, part-time college 
students from high income families were more 
likely to be employed than were students from 
middle or low income families. 



Employment while in college 

♦ Among 26- fa 24-yeax-old college students in 
1993, almost half of full-time students and 85 
pert mt of part-time students were employed. 

While work experience during college may or 
may not be associated with a student's major or 
career aspirations, work is now part of the 
postsecondary experience for many students. 
Employment whi’e enrolled in college may, at the 
least, provide students with the resources they 
need to be able to continue their college 
education and may also give students a better 
idea of the needs and standards of the workplace. 
At the same time, it may reduce a student's 
prospects for completing college or may lengthen 
the time it takes for those who work to complete 
their education and training. 



Percentage of 16- to 24-ye^r old college students 
who were employed; 1973 and 1993 



Characteristics 


1973 


1993 


All students 


36 


46 


Work 20 hours or more 


17 


25 


Full-time students 


56 


46 


Law income 


42 


51 


Middle income 


37 


48 


High Income 


3^' 


42 


Port-hrre sludenrs 


86 


85 


Low income 


B2 


68 


Middle income 


B6 


86 


High income 


B4 


91 



SOu^?CE InOiCOIar 51 nnd tables 51 2 and 51-5 ConOihon ]QQS 



In 1993, nearly half (46 percent) o all 16- to 24- 
year-old full-time college students were 
employed, and about one- fourth worked at least 
20 hours per week. E\'en more part-time students 
worked. About the same proportion of part-time 



Enrollment and education while working 

Some occupations require continuing education 
of varying amount and intensity, but in general, 
adult education provides an important 
opportunity for those who are already employed 
to keep pace with rapid changes in the workplace. 
Participation rates may indicate the importance of 
lifelong learning as a condition of employment in 
the future labor force. Fully 21 percent of all 
adults participated in adult education in 1995 for 
work-related purposes. 



Percentage of adults who participated in adult education in 
the past 1 2 niofiths for work-related purposes; 1995 

aw 




Total EmpkJ/ed Unemployed 



SOURCE lodcatDr 14 Cor jo J936 



Among those who participated in work-related 
courses, the majority took courses provided by 
businesses or professional associations. Others 
took work-related courses mostly pro\'ided by 
colleges or government agencies. 

Ultimately, success in the w'orkplace may require 
a lifelong commitment to training and personal 
skill building. In 1991, almost one-third of 
workers aged 16 and over had received some skill 
improvement training in their current jt)b at some 
time during the 12 preceding months. Workers 
A'ith higher levels of educational attainment were 
much more likely to receive training than were 
those w'ith less education. Finally, wtirkers in 
executivi., professional, and technical 
occupations, followed by those in sales and 
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administrative support were most likely to 
receive such training on the job. 



Percentage of workers aged 16 and over who received 
skill improvement training in the last 12 months, 
while in their current job 



Total 

Work Status 
Full-tima 

Part-time 

Educallon Attainment 
High school graduate 

Some Posisecondary 

College graduate 

Occupation 
Executive. Professional, 
technical 
Sates end 
administrattve 

Service 

Forming, foreslry. 
fishing 
Precision products, 
craft, repair 

Fabncators. laborers 




Summary 

In summary, course-taking patterns at the 
secondary level, and course-taking and degree 
major patterns at the postsccondary level, suggest 
that students are increasingly focused on 
preparing for the rigors of the labor market. In 
high school, students are taking more courses in 
academic core subjects and in higher level 
mathematics and science courses. They also have 
considerably more exposure to computers than 
they did a decade ago. In addition, more 
students are entering postsecondary education 
immediately after high school to pursue 
advanced education and training before entering 
the labor market. 

At both the secondary and postsecondary levels, 
many students are employ^ while enrolled, 
which offers them some opportunity for exposure 
to the work environment. Once individuals enter 
the labor force, theie is considerable opportunity 
for them to continue training. For example, many 
adults participate in cdult education for work- 
related purposes, and many receive some skill 
improvement training in their jobs. 



SOURCE: Indcalor 12. Condition 1995. 



NOTES: 

’ IJ.S. Department of Education. Nationoi Center for 
Education Statistics. Overview andlnventory of State 
f^equiremenis for School Coursework and Attendance. 
Washington. DC.: 1992. 

' Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
(SCANS). What Work Requires of Schools. Washington. D.C.- 
1991. 

* Foundation competencies Include basic skiHs (reading, 
wnting, arithmetic ar^ mothematics. speaking and 
lister>lng); thinking skiils (creativity, making decisions, solving 
problems, knowing how to learn, and reasoning); and 
personal qualities (individual responsibility, self-esteem, 
saciabillty, self -management, arKf integrity). 

' Ballo. Ellen R . and Jay Sivin-Kachla. Effectiveness of 
Technology m Schools, WasNngton, D C.: 

Software Publishers Association. 1995. 

^ Komlnskl. Robert and Rebecca Sutterlln. What's If Worth? 
Educotionot Background and Economic Status. Spring l<P90 
Washington. D.C.: U S. Bureau of the Census. 1992 
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Minorities in higher education 

by Tkofnas M. Smith, NCES 

Minorities in the United States have long suffered 
lower economic prosperity and social status 
relative to the white majority. Higher education 
often serves as the best means of social mobility 
available to our nation's young people. For 
example, graduating from college is associated 
with more stable patterns of employment and 
higher earnings. As the gap in earnings between 
high school and college graduates continues to 
widen, attending college has become even more 
important for minorities who are trying to enter 
into a globally competitive labor market. This 
essay reviews the highei education aspirations 
and preparation, college enrollment, persistence, 
and completion rates of minorities in comparison 
with the majority white population. For the 
purpose of this essay^ the Office of Management 
and Budget (0MB) standard classification 
scheme is used, and the categories of black, 
Hispanic, Asian /Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian/ Alaskan Native are used to denote 
racial/ ethnic minority groups. In the data used 
for many comparisons, however, the sample size 
of the two latter groups is too small for them to be 
reported separately and, therefore, they are not 
shown separately in these comparisons. 

Plans and expectations 

The proportion of all high school seniors in 
minority groups who planned to continue their 
education at 4-year colleges and institutions 
directly after high school increased between 1972 
and 1992, although between-group differences 
have remained fairly constant. 

Although many students decide whether or not 
to attend college early in their high school 
careers, students' plans as high school seniors are 
likely to reflect their previous academic 
performance, their financial means, and their 
educational and career goals. In both 1972 and 
1992, similar proportions of black and white 
senior; planned to attend 4-year colleges and 
institutions. Hispanic seniors were less likely 
than white seniors to plan to attend a 4-year 
college in both 1972 and 1992, although the 
proportion of Hispanic seniors who planned t > 
attend college increased by 9 percentage points 



over this time period. In 1992, Asian/Pacific 
Islander seniors were more likely than white 
seniors to plan to attend a 4-year college 
immediately after high school graduation, 

A larger proportion of black and Hispanic seniors 
planned to attend an academic program in a 2- 
year college in 1992 than in 1972: the proportion 
of black seniors increased from 5 percent to 1 1 
percent, while the proportion of Hispanic seniors 
increased from 11 to 26 percent. However, no 
change occurred among white seniors over this 
time period. In 1992, Hispanic seniors were more 
likely than their white peers to plan to attend a 2- 
year academic program. 



Percentage of high school seniors who planned to 
conlinue their education the next year at 4-year 
colleges or in 2-year academic programs 





4year 

program 


2-year 

academic 

program 


Race/elhnicitv 


1972 


1992 


1972 


1992 


Total 


34 


54 


11 


13 


White 


35 


56 


12 


12 


Block 


32 


52 


5 


11 


Hispanic 


11 


20 


11 


26 


Asion/Pocific feiander 


47 


65 


Id 


12 



SOURCE fNfcitionQl Longitudinal Study ot 1972 and Notional 
Education Longitudinal Study oT i960. Second Faliow-up 

Students consider many factors when selecting a 
college, including financial considerations, such 
as the cost of attendance and the availability of 
financial aid The percentage of black, white, and 
Hispanic seniors who reported that tuition and 
expenses were very important considerations in 
selecting a college declined between 1972 and 
1992. On the other hand, the proportions of 
Asian/Pacific Islander seniors who reported that 
tuition and fees were important factors did not 
differ significantly between the two time periods. 
Availability of financial aid, however, remained 
very important over this time period ■ black 
and Hispanic seniors. In 1992, black and 
Hispanic seniors were more likely to say that 
financial aid was a very important consideration 
in selecting a college (67 and 62 percent, 
respectively) than white seniors (40 percent).’ 
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♦ The proportion of high school students in all r ,ual 
and ethnic groups expecting to complete only high 
school or less feV dramatically between 1972 and 
1992, while the proportion expecting to graduate 
from college increased. 



Saidents' long-term expectations for education 
may differ substantially from their short-term 
plans. While not all high school seniors plan to 
attend college immediately after graduaHon, 
nearly all students expect to continue their 
education eventually. The proportion of seniors 
expecting to at least finish college ranged from 62 
percent for Hispanics to 78 percent for 
Asian/Pacific Islanders in 1992. Since 1992, the 
proportions of wnite, black, and Hispanic seniors 
who expected to complete college increased by 20 
percentage points, compared to an increase of 9 
percentage points for Asian/Pacific Islander 
seniors.^ Even though educational plans and 
expectations are generally high among white/ 
black/ Hispanic, and Asian /Pacific Islander high 
school seniors, wanting to go to college is only 
the first step in making the transition. Preparing 
to go to college is the second step. 

Percentage of 1992 high school seniors 

expecting to complete various levels of 
education 




ID Some college H High school or less 
SOURCE; National Ed(>cation Longitudinal Study of 1068. Second Follow-up. 



Preparation and course-taking patterns 

Success in higher education depends on good 
preparation in high school. Evidence from the 
Postsecondary Education Transcripts supports 
this statement. Of the students in the high school 
class of 1982 who participated significantly in 
higher education {as defined above), the 
percentage who completed a bachelor's degree 
was strongly related to the number of remedial 
courses the person took at post secondary 
institutions. Among those who took no remedial 
courses, 57 percent completed a bachelor's 
degree. Among those who took 3 or more, 
roughly 25 percent completed their degree. 



Badieloi^s degree completion among participants 
in higher education for the high school class of 1982, 
by number of remedial courses taken; 1993 



Number of remedioi 
courses token 


Percent completing 
bachelor's degree 


TOfot 


46.1 


None 


57.4 


1 


48.7 


2 


37.2 


3-4 


26.2 


More thon 4 


24.8 



NOTE: Participonis ore defined os those who completed more 
than 10 credits. Pemedlcd coures inc^d© remedial willing- 
remedial reaefing. remedioi sp4««ch. development grommor, ESL. 
di prMoliegtate mathematics, and basic ocademte and develop- 
mentol study skills. 

SOURCE: U S. Deportment of Educotion. National Center for 
Ertjcation Stottstlcs. Posisecandary Educonon Transcript Studies 
of the High School ond Beyond Study (H5&6) Sophomore 
Cohort. 1993. 

♦ Students from all minority groups are taking a 
more rigorous curriculum, although black, 
Hispanic, and American IndianlAlaskan Native 
students continue to trail their AsianIPacific 
Islander and white counterparts in advanced 
mathematics and science course taking. 

Examining the transcripts of high school 
graduates shows if the academic rigor of the 
courses they take has changed over time. The 
average number of academic course units earned 
by public high school graduates increased 
between 1982 and 1992 for all racial and ethnic 
groups. In 1992, Asian /Pacific Islander 
graduates earned the most academic credits 
(18.5), while American Indian/ Alaskan Native 
graduates earned the least (16.0); this range is 
equivalent to five semester courses. White 
graduates earned 17.6 credits, compared to 
Hispanic and black graduates who earned 16.9 
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and 16.7 credits, respectively (Indicator 23, 
Condition 1994). 

This renewed emphasis on academic course 
taking also is reflected by the increase in the 
percentage of high school graduates taking the 
'TMew Basics" curriculum, a core curriculum 
composed of 4 units of English; 3 units each of 
science, social studies, and mathematics, 
recommended in A Nation at Risk.^ The 
proportion of 1994 high school graduates who 
took this core curriculum ranged from about 44 
percent for blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians /Alaskan Natives to about 54 percent for 
whites and 57 percent for Asians/Pacific 
Islanders. This represents a substantial increase 
from 1982, when only 14 percent of graduates 
took this stringent of a curriculum (Indicator 28, 
Condition 1996). 



Percentage of high school graduates taking the 
"New Basics" curriculum 



Race/ 0 thrtclty 




1994 


Total 


.4 


51 


White 


16 


54 


Black 


12 


45 


Hispanic 


7 


44 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


21 


67 


American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 


7 


44 



SOURCE: Indicatoi 26. Conoilion 

Students in all racial and ethnic groups are taking 
more advanced mathematics and science courses, 
although black, Hispanic, and American 
Indian /Alaskan Native graduates still trail their 
Asian/Pacific Islander and white counterparts in 
advanced mathematics and science course taking 
(table 29-2, Condition 1996). From a course-taking 
perspective at !ea?t, it appears that all racial and 
ethnic groups are better prepared for college 
today than they ivere in the early 1980s. 

♦ The reading skills of white seniors are better than 
those of their minority counterparts. Although the 
gap in white-black and white-Hispanic scores has 
narrowed somewhat, large differences still remain. 

Course taking is only one component of 
preoaring for college; the skills that students gain 
from those classes is another important measure 
of their readiness to enter college. For example, a 
student's ability to comprehend and effectively 



use written language is a necessary skill to master 
prior to taking on a more advanced college 
curriculum. There is substantial variation in 
average reading proficiency among cvniois from 
different racial and ethnic groups. h\ 1994, k>r 
instance, the reading proficiency of white seniors 
was higher than Asian/Pacific Isla.U'ier seniors, 
who, in turn, scored higher than their black md 
Hispanic counterparts. Howev**r, the reading 
proficiency scores of American Indian /Alask.an 
Native seniors were are not stafisticaKy 
distinguishable from their -Asian/Paafic Islander 
and Hispanic peers. 

Average.* reading proficiency of seniors: 1994 

1S0 20D 250 300 350 




Asian/ Pacific 
Islander 

American Indian ’’75 

Alaskan Nall vb 

SOURCE: National Assessment ol Educational Progress. 1d94 Reading Arserivnent 

Reading proficiency scores for white, black, and 
Hispanic 17-year-olds are available for several 
years between 1975 and 1992. Although the 
reading gap between whites and their black and 
Hispanic counterparts remains wide, this gap has 
narrowed over time (Indicator 13, Condition 1995). 
In fact, the reading skills of white, black, and 
Hispanic 17-year-olds have all increased since the 
mid-1970s with the scores of black and Hispanic 
students increasing more than those of their 
white peers (Indicator 13, Condition 1995). There 
is some evidence, however, that the white- 
minority gap in reading is no longer narrowing.^ 

♦ Among high school seniors, both Asian/Pacific 
Islanders and whites have higher mathematics 
proficiency than Hispanics, American 
IndiansfAlaskan Natives, and blacks. Over the past 
20 years, however, scores for ivhites have increased at 
a slozver rate than those for blacks and Hispanics, 
thereby causing this gap to fiarrow. 
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Proficiency in mathematics allows students to use 
higher level thinking skills to solve complex 
problems. If students do not have a firm grasp of 
mathematics upon leaving high school, they will 
be at a disadvantage when trying to master that 
material in college. Among the senior class of 
1992, both Asian/Padfic Islanders and whites 
had higher mathematics proficiency scores than 
their Hispanic, American Indian /Alaskan Native, 
and black peers.’’ 



Average mathematics liroHciency of seniors: 1994 

150 200 250 300 350 




most sdentific fields. Adequate preparation in 
science in high school can influence success in 
coliege-level biology, chemistry, and physics — 
courses that often serve as gatekeepers for many 
scientific fields, including medicine and 
engineering. For the senior class of 1990, science 
proficiency scores are available for all 
racial/ethnic groups. Scores for white and 
Asian /Pacific Islander seniors were higher than 
Ihose for black and Hispanic seniors. However, 
the average science proficiency of American 
Indian/ Alaskan Native seniors was lower than * 
that of white students, higher than the average 
science proficiency of black students, and not 
significantly different from the average science 
profidency of Asian /Pacific Islander and 
Hispanic students/ 




American Indian 
Alaskan Nauve 

Source. Nalnnal Asseesmentof Educollonal Progress, 1994 Mathematics 
Aeesssmerl. 



Average science proficiency of seniors: 1990 
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For the years 1973-92, mathematics trend data are 
available for white, black, and Hispanic 17-year- 
olds. These data suggest that although a large 
gap in mathematics proficiency exists at age 17 
between whites and their black and Hispanic 
peers, the gap is narrowing (Indicator 16, 
Condition 1996). Among white 17-year-oIds, the 
mathematics proficiency declined between 1973 
and 1982, but has rebounded since. On the other 
hand, the mathematics scores of black and 
Hispanic 17-year-oIds were level from 1973 to 
1982, but have increased sizably between 1982 
and 1992 — narrowing the gap tetween the scores 
of blacks and Hispanics and their white 
counterparts. 

♦ With the exception of Asian/Pacific Islanders, 
large gaps in science proficiency exist betureen 
whites and other racialjethnic groups. Science 
scores for most groups have increased since the 
early 1980s. 

The ability to apply sdentific information, 
interpret data, and make inferences about 
scientific findings is a prerequisite for entry into 
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Trend data on science proficiency are available 
for whites and blacks starting in 1970 and for 
Hispanics starting in 1977. These data 
demonstrate that between 1970 and 1982, the 
science proficiency of white and black 17-year- 
olds declined, but scores for both groups have 
risen since then. In 1992, the science proficiency 
of white 17-year-olds was still below their 1970 
level, while black scores had fully regained 
ground. Moreover, between 1977 and 1982, 
scores for Hispanics declined, but have 
rebounded since (Indicator 16, Condition 1996). 
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♦ Average SAT scores for minority test-takers have 
improved owr the past 20 ijearsr especially for 
college-bound blacks and American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives, 



The Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) is designed 
to predict success in the freshman year of college. 
SAT scores are not just measures of the skills of 
those who could potentially go to college, but 
also of the skills of those who actually plan to go. 
Since 1976, the mean scores of black test-takers 
have risen 24 points on the verbal section and 34 
points on the mathematics section, while the 
mean scores of whites have fallen 3 points on the 
verbal section and have risen 5 points on the 
mathematics section. American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives also had relatively large increases in SAT 
scores over this time period: 15 points on the 
verbal section and 27 points on the mathematics 
section (table 22-2, Condition 2996). 



College enrollment rates 

♦ Blacks and Hispanics ore less likely than zohites to 
make an immediate transition from high school to 
college. 

Since most college students enroll in college 
immediately after completing high school, the 
percentage of high school graduates enrolled in 
college the October following graduation is an 
indicator of the total proportion who will ever 
enroll in college. College enrollment rates reflect 
both the accessibility of higher education to high 
school graduates, as well as their assessment of 
the relative value of attending college compared 
to working, entering the military, or other 
possible pursuits. Enrollment rates for white 



Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 w ho 
were enrolled in college the October following 
graduation: October 197 2p-94 
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high school graduates increased from 50 percent 
in the €-arly 1970s to about 60 percent in the mid- 
1980s and have fluctuated between 60 and 65 
percent since then. After a period of decline in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, the percentage of 
blacks enrolling in college immediately after high 
school graduation rose again until the late 1980s, 
when it appeared to have leveled off at around 50 
percent. Between 1972 and 1994, Hispanic 
enrollment rates have mostly fluctuated between 
45 and 55 percent (Indicator 7, Condition 2996). 

The type of institutions that high school 
graduates first attend can affect their likelihood of 
completing a bachelor's degree. Students who 
begin their higher education at a 2-year college 
are far less likely to earn a bacheloi^s degree than 
their counterparts who begin at a 4-year college 
(Indicators 10 and 26, Condition 1996). In 1994, 
white graduates were twice as likely to enroll in a 
4-year college as a 2-year college after high 
school, while black graduates were about 1.5 
times as likely and Hispanic graduates were 
equally likely to enroll in a 4-year college (table 
7-2, Co7idition 1996). 

♦ Although the proportion of 1980 high school 
sophomores who made the mmediate transition to 
college after high school varied by race/ethnicity, 
the proportion who delayed entry into college did 
not differ measurably by racc/ethnicity. 

Although most college students first enrolled in 
college in the fall following their high school 
graduation, a sizable number delayed entiy to 
college. Research has shown that delayed entry is 
negatively associated with earning a bachelor's 
degree (Indicators 10 and 26, Co?jdition 1996). 
Although the proportion of 1980 high school 
sophomores who started college in the fall of 1982 
varied by race/ ethnicity, the proportion who 
delayed was similar for whites, blacks, Hispanics, 
and Asian /Pacific Islanders — aboul 14 percent 
each. A larger proportion of American Indians/ 
Alaskan Natives (25 percent) were more likely to 
delay entry into college (table 26-1, Condition 1996). 

♦ Higher education enrollment rates of high school 
graduates aged 18-24 have risen substantially for 
whites and moderately for blacks, although whites 
are still more likely to enroll than blacks or 
Hispanics, Enrollment rates among older adults 
are similar for whites, blacks, and Hispanics, 
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Racial and ethnic differences in the college 
enrollment rates may reflect variations in access 
to and persistence in higher education. Between 
1972 and 1994, white high school graduates aged 
18-24 were more likely to be enrolled in college 
than were their black and Hispanic counterparts. 



Percentage of 18- to 24-yeai^old high school graduates 
enrolled in college: October 1972-94 
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Between 1992 and 1994, the average enrollment 
rate for whites was 9 percentage points higher 
than that of blacks and 8 percentage points higher 
than that of Hispanics. White enrollment rates 
for this age group have grown substantially since 
1981, while enrollment growth for blac' s and 
Hispanics grew moderately over this period 
(Indicator 8, ComUtiou 1996). 

Enrollment rates for older adults (high school 
graduates aged 25 or older) generally were much 
lower than those for their younger counterparts 
aged 18-24 regardless of racial/ethnic group. 
Between 1992 and 1994, the average college 
enrollment rates were similar for white, black, 
and Hispanic high school graduates aged 25“34 
(Indicator 8, Condition 1996). 

♦ Hia^ianic college studcntu are more likcl}/ to he 
oiroUed part-time than their white or black peers. 

Students who initially enroll part-time in college 
arc less likely to persist toward a bachelor's 
degree than those who enroll full time (Indicators 
10 and 26, Condition 1996). Hispanic high .school 
graduates aged 18-24 were far more likely to be 
enrolled in college part time, as opposed to full 
time, than were their white or black counterparts 
in 1994 (table 8-2, Condition 1996). 



College persistence and completion 

♦ Among bachelor's degree seekers, whites and 
AsianIPacific Islanders are more likely to persist 
toward a bachelor's degree than are their black and 
Hispanic counterparts. 

Half of all students beginning postsecondary 
education at 2- or 4-year colleges indicate that 
their initial degree goal is a bachelor's degree. 
Among beginning students seeking bachelor's 
degrees in 1989 -90, S3 percent had either 
completed or were still working toward a 
bachelor's degree in spring 1994. An additional 8 
percent had earned an associate's degree or a 
N'ocational certificate (Indicator 10, Condition 
1996). Whites and Asians were more likely than 
blacks or Hispanics to have either earned a 
bachelor's degree or still to be working toward a 
bachelor's degree in spring 1994 (table 10-1, 
Condition 1996). 

The proportion of bachelor's degree seekers who 
wore no longer enrolled in spring 1994 but had 
earned associate's degrees or vocational 
certificates were similar for whites, blacks, 
Hispanics, ard Asian/Pacific Islanders, although 
the latter were less likely to earn vocational 
certificates. Of 1989-90 bachelor's degree seekers 
who had not earned a degree and were no longer 
enrolled in spring 1994, blacks were more likely 
to have been enrolled for 18 months or less (57 
percent) than were their white, Hispanic, or 
Asian /Pacific Islander counterparts (36, 40, and 
37 percent, respectively). 

♦ Of those who began their postsecondary education 
at a community college in 1989-90, whites and 
blacks were less likely than Hispanics to have 
either earned a degree or certificate or still to be 
enrolled for one by spring 1994. 

About 44 percent of undergraduates attend public 
2-year colleges. These institutions serve many 
purposes: they provide vocational training and 
skill development; they offer an inexpensive way 
to complete lower division requircu.^nts before 
entering a 4-year institution; and they meet 
purely avocational interests. Among students 
who began their postsecondary education at a 
community college in 1989-90, less than one- 
quarter had completed an associate's degree or 
vocational certificate there by spring 1994, 
although 37 percent had completed an award at 
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Proportion of 1989-90 first-time bachelor's degree 
seekers who had attained or were still enrolled 
toward a bachelor's degree in spring 1994 
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some institution. Those who did not complete an 
award at this community college spent a 
Substantial amount of time there, however, 
averaging 14 months of enrollment (Indicator 9, 
Condition 1996). 



Proportion of 1989-90 first-lime community 
college students who transferred to another 
institution by spring 1994,. by destination of 
first transfer 
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While community college students were more 
likely to earn an associate's degree at the’’* first 
institution by spring 1994 than their black 
counterparts (18 and 9 percent, respectively) 

(table 9-1, Condition 1996). Hispanics completed 
associate's degrees at their first institution at a 
rate similar to whites, but were less likely to earn 
vocational certificates there. Both blacks and 
whites, however, were more likely to have neither 
earned an award nor still be enrolled for one by 
spring 1994 (55 and 50 percent, respectively) than 
were Hispanics (40 percent). 

Four out of 10 first-time, beginning community 
college students transfer to another institution — 
half to a 4-ycar college or university and half to a 
less than 4-year institution. Transfer rates for 
whiles and blacks were similar, both around 39 
percent. Differences ^ct’.vccr white and 
Hispanic transfer ^ates were not statistically 
significant 1 (ispanics were more likely than 
whiles, however, to transler to a less-than-4-year 
institution as opposed to a 4-year institution 
(lable 9-2, CoudrNon 1996). In spring 1994, about 1 
in 10 white, black, and Hispanic students who 
had started in a community college in 1989-90 
had either earned a bachelor's degree or were 
enrolled in a 4-year college or institution (table 
9-1 , Co7id/froH 1996). 



♦ Compared to 1981 leveh, the nitmher ofhachelor'< 
degrees earned in 1993 was up for males anti 
females in all racialjcthnk groups. The increase 
was greater for fetnales than males in each 
wcial/ethnic group. 

The ability of colleges and universities to attract 
and graduate minority students is important to 
the goal of equal opportunity. Changes ir. the 
number of degrees earned by minorities of both 
sexes, particularly in relation to the number 
earned by whites, provides a measure of higher 
education's progress toward this goal. Compared 
to 1981 levels, the number of bachelor's degrees 
earned in 1993 was up for males and females in 
all racial /ethnic groups, with the largest increases 
occurring for Asian/ Pacific Islander and 
Hispanic males and females (two groups with 
large immigration rates). Between 1981 and 
1993, Hispanic, Asian/Padfic Islander, and 
.American Indian /Alaskan Native males and 
females showed higher percentage gains in the 
number of bachelor's degrees earned than did 
whites of the same sex. 
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♦ Black and American IrtdianfAlaskan Native 
college graduaies were less likeli/ than their xvhite 
and Asian/Facific Islander peers to have completed 
their bachel.^Fs degree program in 4 i/ears or less. 



Number of bachelor’s degrees conferred (in thousands^ 
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The traditional time to complete most bachelor's 
degree programs is 4 years. But, a number of 
circumstances such as changing schools or 
majors, stopping out for periods of time, 
attending on a part-time bases, or having 
difficulty enrolling in required classes may delay 
graduation. Taking longer to complete college 
not only causes students to incur additional 



Percentage of college graduates completing 
the bachelor's degree within various years 
of starting college: 1993 
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tuition costs, but also delays them in starting their 
careers. Blacks and American Indian/ Alaskan 
Native students are less likely than their white 
and Asian/ Pacific Islander counterparts to 
complete college in 4 ) ears or less. Among 1993 




bachelor's degree recipients, 4 out of 10 American 
Indian/ Alaskan Native graduates took longer 
than 6 years to complete college, while only 1 out 
of 10 Asian/Pacific Islander graduates took that 
long to complete college (Indicator 11 and table 
11-1, Condition 1996). 

♦ Educational attainment rates for white, black, and 
Hispanic young adults have risen since the early 
1970s, although young adult whites are still far 
more likely to have completed college than their 
black and Hispanic counterparts. 

Differences in college enrollment and persistence 
rates across racial/ ethnic groups are reflected in 

Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who earned a 
bachelors degree: March 1971-95 
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educational attainment figures for young adults. 
The proportion of white, black, and Hispanic 25- 
to 29-year-olds with either some college or more 
or a bachelor's degree or more rose between 1971 
and 1995 (Indicator 25, Condition 1996). Whites in 
this age group were still almost twice as likely as 
their black and Hispanic counterparts to have 
earned a bachelor's degree in 1995. 

♦ AsianiPacific Islander college graduates ivere more 
likely than ivhites to have majored in engineering 
and computer science (a relatively high paying 
field). Black, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific Islander 
graduates were less likely to major in education (a 
relatively low paying field). 

Career opportunities available to college students 
are affected by the fields they choose to study. For 
college graduates, both starting salary (Indicator 
35, Condition 1996) and the degree to which job 
opportunities have career potential (Indicator 31, 
Condition 1996) are related to college major. In 
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1993, Asian/Padfic Islanders were far more likely 
than whites to major in biological /life sciences, 
computer and information sciences, or 
engineering, but were far less likely to major in 
education. Black bachelor's degrc , recipients 
were more likely than their white counterparts to 
major in business management, but were less 



Percent^e distribution of bachelor's degrees conferred, 
by field of study: 1993 
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likely to major in education. Hispanic bachelor's 
degree recipients were more likely than whites to 
major in the social sciences or history, but were 
less hkely to major in education. American 
Indian/ Alaskan Native bachelor's degree 
recipients were more likely than whites to major 
in the humanities or social sciences and history, 
but were less likely to major in business 
manage’.nent" 

College access, participation, and 
completion: an alternative approach 

An alternative approach to examining the 
experiences of minorities in postsecondary 
education is to look back at the experiences of 
two high school graduating classes at the point 
each reached age 30. The Postsecondary 
Education Transcript Studies (PETS) were 
conducted in 1984 for the high school class of 
1972 and in 1993 for the high school class of 1982. 
'"ranscripts were requested from each member of 
the hvo graduating classes who reported 
attending a postsecondary institution. The 
transcripts provide information on courses taken, 
credits earned, and degrees completed and 
provides a rich source of information about the 



experiences of these two groups in postsecondary 
education. The information in the table below 
was compiled on the basis of these two studies. 

First, consider the proportion of each class for 
whom transcripts were received. This statistic 
can be interpreted as the proportion of the class 
who had access to postsecondary education. The 
percentage increased from 60 for the class of 1972 
to 70 percent for the class of 1982. Note that this 
statstic includes both those who enroll in higher 
education immediately after high school 
graduation as well as those who delayed entry for 
up to 10 years. The increase is evident for whites, 
blacks, Hispanics and Asians. 



Access, participation, and contpietion in postsecondaiy education 
for the high school class of 1972 as of 19M and the high school class 
of 1982 asof;993 
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Second, consider the proportion of each class 
who completed more than 10 postsecondary 
credits. This statistic can be interpreted as the 
proportion who participated significantly in 
higher education. It corresponds roughly to those 
who completed the equivalent of at least one full- 
time semester. This percentage also increased 
between the two classes from 51 percent to 62 
percent. Note that between 12 and 15 percent of 
those who attend a higher education institution 
do not complete more than 10 credits. Again, the 
increase is evident for whites, blacks, Hispanics, 
and Asians. 
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Third, consider the proportion of each class who 
completed more than 10 credits and attended a 4- 
year institution. This statistic can be interpreted 
as the proportion who have an opportunity to 
earn a bachelor^s degree. This percentage is 
substantially lower than the percentage with 
significant participation as defined above— 44 
versus 62 percent in the class of 1982, for 
example. However, the percentage did increase 
between the two classes from 37 to 44 percent. 
While this increase was confined principally to 
whites and Asians, it should be noted that, in 
both generations, Hispanics attended community 
colleges at a higher rate than other groups. 

Fourth, consider the proportion of each high 
school graduating class that completed a 
bachelor's degree or higher. Though associate's 
degrees are important credentials or niany 
individuals, a bachelor's degree is associated 
with significant long-term economic advantages. 
This percentage increased moderately between 
the two classes from 24 to 29 percent. The 
increase was confined to whites. (Although it 
appears there was an increase for Asians as well, 
the small samples of Asians in the studies 
preclude a definitive conclusion). 

Finally, among those who attended a 4-year 
institution and completed more than 10 credits, 
consider those who completed a bachelor's 
degree or higher degree. This is the proportion 
who had the opportunity to earn a bachelor's 
degree. Overall, there was no chai\ge in this 
proportion between the two generations: 66 
percent for the class of 1972 and 65 percent for the 
class of 1982. Among racial /ethnic groups, 
however, there is evidence of a decline for 
blacks — from 49 to 42 percent. (Although it 
appears there was an increase in degree 
completions rates for Hispanics, the small sample 
sizes of Hispanics in the studies preclude a 
definitive conclusion). 

Summary 

As the gap in earnings between high school and 
college graduates continues to widen, access to a 
college education is becoming even more 
important for minorities wanting to share in the 
American dream. Almost all high school seniors 
expect to complete at least some college, although 
Hispanic seniors are less likely than their white, 



black, and Asian/Pacific Islander counterparts to 
plan to attend college right after high school. 

High school graduates from z\\ racial and ethnic 
groups are taking a more rigorous high school 
curriculum, and mathematics and science test 
scores are generally up — although blacks, 
Hispanics, and American Indiar >/ Alaskan 
Natives continue to trail their white and 
Asian/Pacific Islander counterparts in critical 
skill areas. 

However, jlack and Hispanic high school 
graduates are less likely than their white peers to 
make the immediate transition to college and 
Hispanics are more likely to enroll in a 2-year 
college or as part-time students — two conditions 
that make it less likely they will persist toward a 
bachelor's degree. Among bachelor's degree 
seekers, whites and Asian/Pacific Islanders are 
more likely to persist towards a bachelor's degree 
than their black and Hispanic counterparts. Of 
those who earn a bachelor's degree, black and 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native graduates are 
less likely ihan their white and Asian/Pacific 
Islander peers to finish in 4 years or less — a 
condition that delays their entrance into the full- 
time labor market. 

Several minority groups do tend to major in fields 
that will help them recoup their college costs. 
Black, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific Islander 
graduates were less likely than whites to major in 
education. Asian/Pacific Islander graduates 
were more likely than white graduates to major in 
computer science and engineering. 
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Teachers' working conditions 

bi/ Susan P. Choy, MPR Associates, Inc. 

To deliver high quality education, sciiools must 
attract develop, and retain effective teachers. 
Working conditions play an important role in a 
school's ability to do so. Schools that are able to 
offer their teachers a safe, pleasant, and 
supportive working environment and adequate 
compensation are better able to atiract and retain 
good teachers and motivate them to do their best. 
Teachers' working conditions are important to 
students as well as teachers bee :use they affect 
how much individual attention teachers can give 
to students. Large class sizes or disruptive 
students, for example, can make both teaching 
and learning difficult. 

Some aspects of teachers' working conditions go 
along with the job regardless of where a teacher 
works. For example, teacher salaries tend to be 
low relative to those earned by similarly qualified 
individuals in other professions regardless of the 
type or location of the school. Other aspects of 
teachers' working conditions, such as school 
safety, vary widely from school to school. Thus, 
in addition to being concerned about teachers' 
working conditions in general, we need to pay 
attention to the types of schools that tend to have 
desirable or difficult working conditions and, for 
equity reasons, to the characteristics of the 
students who attend them. 

Data presented here describe a number of aspects 
of teachers' working conditions, including 
workload, compensation, school and district 
support for teachers' professional development, 
school decision making, school safety, student 
readinc?ss to learn, and public respect for teachers. 

Workload 

Teaching workload has several dimensions, 
including the amount of time spent working, the 
number of classes taught, and the number of 
students in each class. The amount of time a 
teacher devotes to his or her job is partly self- 
determined, reflecting not only what the school 
requires or expects but also the teacher's 
efficiency, enthusiasm, and commitment. 



The average amount of time a full-time teacher is 
required to spend at school is only about three- 
quarters of the teachers work week. 

In school year 1993-94, full-time public school 
teachers were required to be at school for an 
average of 33 hours per week to conduct classes, 
prepare lessons, attend staff meetings, and fulfill 
a variety of other school -related responsibilities. 
The average was similar whether they worked at 
the elementary or secondary level (Indicator 48, 
Condition 1996). 

In addition to the required time at school, a full- 
time public sc!iool teacher worked an average of 
12 additional hours pe." week before and after 
school and on weekencs. Teachers spent 3 of 
these hoars in activities invoh/ing students and 9 
hours in other school- related work, such as 
grading papers, preparing lessons, and meeting 
with parents. 



Average hours full-time teachers worked per week before 
and after school and on weekends: School year 1993-94 
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SOURCt Indicator 48 and table 40-1 ConcJftion /TO5 

Full-time public school teachers in rural /small 
town communities spent more time, on average, 
than those in other community types in activities 
involving students (table 48-1, Condition 1996). 
And, those in schools with relatively few low 
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income students (5 percent or fewer students 
eligible for free or reduced-priced lunches) spent 
more time in activities involving students and 
also more time on other school-related activities 
than did those in schools with more than 40 
percent low income students. 

On average, full-time private school teachers 
were required to be at school about an hour 
longer pei- week and spent about an hour more 
outside of school than their public school 
counterparts. 

In 1992, the average amount of time per year 
public school teachers at the primary level speut 
teaching (excluding other f 'hool responsibilities) 
in 15 countries (mostly European) ranged from a 
low of 624 hours in Sweden to a high of 1 ,093 
hours in the United States, averaging 858 hours.’ 

♦ Public school teachers tend to have larf^er classes 
than private school teachers. 

In school year 1993-94, public school teachers 
had an average class size of 23.2 and taught an 
average of 5.6 classes per day (excluding those in 
self-contained classrooms). The corresponding 
averages for private school teachers were 19.6 
and 6.0, respectively (Indicator 48, Co/rd/fro;? 
199CK 



lower average class sizes than those in the largest 
schools (those with 750 students or more) (table 
48-1, 1996). 

♦ Pup7iPteacher ratios at the sccondari/ level in the 
United States are hi^h compared fo those in other 
countries. 

Among 16 countries (primarily European, but 
also including Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand), the ratio of students to teachers (full- 
time-equivalents) at the secondary level averaged 
13.8 in public education. In the United States, the 
ratio averaged 16.7.^ 

Compensation 

How much districts and schools pay their 
teachers and what criteria they use as a basis for 
salary increases are important aspects of teachers' 
working conditions. In recent years, many states 
and districts have been experimenting with new 
career p \ihs and salary structures in an effort to 
attrac t and retain high quality teachers. 

Salary schedules 

♦ hi school \fcar 1 993-94, piihlic school district sahi ries 
for teachers ivith a bachelors deforce but no ex}.7cricnce 
aivraged $2h900 (iu current dollars). 



Average class size and average number of classes 
per day for full-lime teachers: School year 199V94 
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Scheduled salaries fo’’ teachers usually increase 
with education and experience. In school year 
1993-94, public school districts paid an average of 
$40,500 at the top of their schedules (table 55-6, 
Condition 1996). Among private schools with 
salary schedules (about two-thirds of all private 
schools), salaries were considerably less, starting 



A^Lrage scheduled salaries tin 1995 curutani dollars I in 
public school districts: School year I99.U94 
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Northeast 
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West 




1140 500 



I— ^^M^M^HS2S.600 



820.900 

$38 400 




SAi.-no 



■ Bachelor's degree, no experience B Highest step 
SOURCE TaMSS'S Condr«n T995 



Public school teachers in rural/small town areas 
had lower average class sizes than teacheis in 
other community types, and those in the sniallesl 
schools (those with less than 150 students) had 



at $16,200 and rising to $27,300, Regional 
differences in salary schedules were prominent, 
with public school districts in the Northeast 
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paying the highest salaries, on average, and 
districts in the South generally paying the lowest 
salaries. 



The smallest school districts (those with less than 
1,000 student:^) tended to pay less, especially at 
the higher steps of the salary schedule. Their 
average salary rate at the highest step on the 
schedule was $36,500, compared to $43,800 in the 
next largest district size category (1,000 to 4,999 
students) and even more in larger districts. 

Adjusting for inflation, scbc?duled salary rates for 
teachers with a bachelor's degree but no 
experience declined by an average of about 4 
percent in public school districts between 1987-88 
and 1993-94, and rose by an average of about 2 
percent in private schools.^ 



Average salaries 

♦ Adjusted for itiflatiou, average salaries for public 
school teachers im reased suhstaniiallif betweeti 
mi and 1995, 

Following a period of decline in the 1970s, public 
school teachers' salaries increased throughout the 
1980s and into the early 1990s, reaching a peak in 
1991 (Indicator 55, 2996). In 1995, the 

average salary f;>r public school teachers was 
$37,400, uc> 20 percent from $31,100 (in 1995 
constant dollars) in 1981. At least some of this 
increase can be explained by the aging of the 
teacher work force. For example, between 1981 
and 1991, the median number of years of teaching 
experience increased from 12 to 15 years. 
Adjusting for inflation, the average salary for 
beginning public school teachers increased 24 
percent from 1980 to 1995 (table 55-h Courf/flon 
1996), 
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♦ Teachers earn less than many other college graduates 
with similar literacy sblls; however, adjusting for 
inflation, education majors have fared better than 
other recent college graduates in terms of growth in 
earnings. 

In 1992, teachers had literacy skills similar to 
those of many other college graduates, including 
private'Sector executives and managers, 
engineers, physicians, writers and artists, social 
workers, sales representatives, education 
administrators, and registered nuises. However, 
they often earned less. The average annual 
earnings for teachers (prekindergarten through 
secondary, public and private) employed full 
time were $26,000 in 1991, compared to $38,500 
for all persons with a bachelor's degree who were 
employed full time (Indicator 58, Condition 1996) 

Among recent college graduates who majored in 
education and who were working full time 1 year 
after earning their bachelor's degree and were not 
enrolled in school the median salary (in 1995 
constant dollars) increased by 5 percent between 
1980 and 1993. In comparison, the increase for all 
recent college graduates was 1 percent (table 35-1 , 
Condition 1996), 

♦ By some salarxf measures, teachers in the United 
States are better off than teachers in other countries. 

Comparing teacher salaries meaningfully across 
countries requires adjusting for differences in 
standards of living. One way to do ^his is to 
convert salaries to purchasing power parity (PPP) 
rates. Using this approach, the starting and 
maximum salaries for public school teachers at 
the primary level in the United States were higher 
than those in most European countries in 1992.^ 

Another way to assess the status of the teaching 
profession in a country is to compute the ratio of 
teacher salaries to the per capita Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP), an index of the economic well 
being of a country's population. Using this 
measure, starting salaries for public school 
teachers at the primary level in 25 countries 
(mostly European) were generally similar to or 
slightly above the country's per capita GDP (the 
average was 1 .2); they were lowest in Sweden 
(0.8) and the United States (0.9). 
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Support (or teachers' professional 
development 

To provide high quality eduratinn/ srhonls not 
orly must hire well qualified teachers, but also 
must help them improve their skills, stay current 
in their fields, and leain about new teaching 
methods. District and school support for 
professional development is likely to contribute 
to higher teacher morale and lower attrition. 

♦ Most schools ami districts f^roviiie sup^x^rl for 
teachers to develop professiomillif. 

In school year 1993-94, the vast majority of full- 
time public school teachers participated in 
school- and district-sponsored workshops or in- 
service training, regardless of school level or 
community type. However, participation was a 
little higher at the elementary level than at the 
secondary level for public school teachers (table 
59-2, Condition 1996). 



Percentage of full-time teachers who participated 
in district- and school-sponsored workshops or 
in-service training: School year 199:^94 
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public school counterparts (Indicator 59, 
Condition 1996). 



Ptri.eiitage of full-time public school teachers who received 
professkmat development support; School year 1993-94 
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5khool decision making 

The extent to which teachers participate in 
decisions about school policies and issues and the 
autonomy that teachers have in the classroom 
have an important effect on school climate, a 
critical aspect of teachers' working conditions. 

♦ Teachers' perceptions of their influence over 
imporiant policies in their schook vary by control 
of school. 

About one-third of all public school teachers 
thought that teachers in their school had a good 
deal of inhuerce over important policies such as 
setting discipline policy, establishing curriculum. 



percentage of teachers whu I hough I teachers had a giKHi 
dp'll or influence over policies in their schooljs: 1993-94 
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Full-time public school teach s were most 
commonly supported in their professional 
development through released time from 
teaching or scheduled time for professional 
development activities. Other types of support 
included professional growth credits and 
reimbursement of tui’.ion, fees, or expenses. 
Private school teachers were less likely to receive 
professional growth credits and released time 
and scheduled time from teaching than were 
public school teachers, but they were more likely 
to receive tuition and / or fees than were their 



n service ccnienl 35 , 1 % 

8 Public ’ Pfivare 
SOURCE todica!OT47 Condtfron f995 

and determining the content of in-service 
programs. In each of these areas, the proportions 
were higher for teachers in private schools 
f^lndlcator 47, Condition 1996). 

At both the elementary and st‘condary levels, 
teachers in public schools with relatively few low 
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income students (5 percent or fewer students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunches) were 
generally more likely than teachers in schools 
with relatively large proportions of low income 
students (more than 40 percent of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunches) to 
report that teachers had a good deal of influence 
over their school's policies (tables 47-1 and 47-3, 
Condition 1996). 

Teachers' perception of their influence over 
school policy a'"‘pears to be related to s :hool size 
as well. In school year 1993-94, teachers in the 
smallest public schools (those with less than 150 
students) were more likely than teachers in the 
largest schools to think that teachers had a good 
deal of influence in these aseas (tables 47-1, 2, and 
3, Condition 1996). 



were more likely to think that they had a great deal 
of control in each of these areas, except for 
deteiTTiining the amount of ht)mework (Indicator 47, 
Couditiou 1906). 



Pereifilu)*e of public leuchcrs repnrlini' 
they had a gtmd deal of control o^ cr 
classroom practices: 1993-94 
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Percentage of public school teachers who thoLght teachers 
had a good deal of influence over their school's policies: 
School year 1993-94 
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♦ T(W/|(Ys percciiY that tlw\/ Imvc more coutwl over 
sonic c/i7Ssn>om prnetuy'i thr.ii others. 

in school year 1993-94, the vast majority of 
teachers thought that they had a good deal of 
cuntrol in their own classroom over practices 
such as evaluating and grading students, 
selecting teaching techniques, and determining 
tne amount of homework to be assigned. 
Relatively fewer felt that they had got^d deal of 
control over disciplining students, deciding what 
was taught, and selecting textbooks and other 
instructional materials. Private school teachers 



School safely 

\either students nor teachers can perform at their 
best if they do not feel safe. Schools where 
teachers do not feel safe are likely to experience 
difficulty in attracting and retaining teachers. 
PerCc‘ptions of safety may be just as important as 
objective measures. 

A Seine .m/mu/s, cs/jccm/Zv iti leiilvni foni 
it }iece>>iiy\f to implement ^ecnrtlu mech //r,s to 
prolcel <tuiient'^ nmi staff. 

In 1993, 29 percent of children in grades 3-12 
attended schools that employed security guards; 
2h percent attended schools that locked the doors 
during the day; and 5 percent attended schools 
that had metal detectors. Thc^e preccUitiuns were 
far more cnmmtm in central cities than in other 
types of communitic's (table 47-4, 7993). 
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♦ Increasing percenhiges of public school teachers 
nn- reporting that physical conflicts and ivenpous 
possession are moderate or pjrohlems in 

their schools. 

In school year 1993-94, 40 percent of public 
secondary teachers reported that physical 
conflicts among students were moderate or 
serious problems in their schools, up from about 
30 percent just 3 years earlier. During the same 
period, the percentage who reported that 
V weapons possessirm was a moderate or serious 
problem nearly doubled. Fewer elementary than 
secondary school teachers reported these 
problems as moderate or serious, but the 
percentage reporting physical conflicts as a 
moderate or serious p "oblem grew steadily 
between 1987-88 and 1993-94/ 



Percentage orpobiic k'jimiI lenchers reporting phixii-al 
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school seniors w^as having something stolen 
Ondicalor 47, Condition 1995). 
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♦ About one in six high schml seniors in 1992 had 
someone offer to sell them drugs af school during 
the first half of the school i/ear. 

Because drug selling activity in a school is often 
accompanied by increased crime, the number of 
students reporting that they have beer 
approached at schev' lo buy drugs is indicative of 
the extent to which, che school environment is 
affected by drug problems. Incidence in 1992 was 
greatest at public schools and least at private 
schools with a religious affiliation other than 
Catholic (Indicator 48, Condifioti 1995). 



percentage uf high schuol seniiirs 'who reported 
someone ufTered to seU them drugs at srhiiol: 1992 



Overall, 1 5 percent of high school seniors in 1992 
reported that they w'ero threatened at school some 
time during the first semester. The percentages 
were about the same regardless of schools' 
urbanicity, but seniors attending schools with 
fewer than 4tX) students were less likely to have 
been threatened (1 1 percent) than seniors in 
larger schools, where 15 to 16 percent had been 
threatened (table 47-3, 7993). 

♦ Viefimizaiion rates of high school seniors have not 
changed dnimatically. 

Despite teachers' perceptions of growing safety 
problems in the schools, victimization rates of 
high school seniors changed little between 1976 
and 1993, with the exception of a slight increase 
in the percentages of students who reported 
being threatened with or without a weapon. The 
most common type of victimization for high 
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Student readiness to leam 

Classes full of students ready and eager to learn 
make a teacher's job much easier and more 
enjoyable. Students who disnipt classes by being 
late or frequently absent make their teachers' jobs 
more difficult. Students who use drugs or 
alcohol can contribute to disruption of class 
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activities and crime in the schools. Also, 
students' i^adiness to learn in English is affected 
by their ability to speak English. Unless teachers 
arc trained in teaching English as a second 
language or in bilingual education, having a large 
number of children with difficulty speaking 
English can make a teacher's job much more 
demanding. 

# The percentage of high ^cIukiI sophomorea lelw 
came to school unprepared for class decreased 
between 1980 and 1990. 

The proportion of high school sophomores who 
reported that they usually or often came to school 
without completed homework dropped from 22 
percent to 18 percent between 1980 and 1990. The 
percentages who came without books, paper, or 
pen and pencil also dropped. In both years, there 
was a relationship between poor performance on 
reading, vocabulary, and mathematics tests and 
coming to school unprepared. However, 
students in the lowest test quartile improved in 
all three areas (Indicator 44, 1994). 



Percentage of high school sophomores who came to 
school unprepared in 1980 and 1990 
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♦ Teihlicrs in many luthlic high schools think that 
student abscfileeism and tardiness are serious 
problems. 

At the high school level, 29 percent of public 
school teachers reported that student absenteeism 
was a serious problem in their school, and 19 
percent reported that tardiness was a serious 
problem. Teachers in central city high school^ 
with relatively large proportions of low income 



students (more than 40 percent of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunches) were 
particularly likely to think that these were serious 
problems (Indicator 42, Condition 7996). 



PeirenlAfie or teachers who Ihuughl absenteesim and 
tardiness were serious problems: 1992-93 
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♦ nst’ by high school seniors declined 

dnvnatieaily in the I98i)s and early 1990s, but 
marijuana use is on the increase again. Alcohol 
use has declined, I at remains high. 

In 1978, one-half of all high school seniors 
reported using marijuana i uring fhe previous 
year. Reported marijuana uae dropped to 26 
percent by 1993, but rose to 31 percent in 1994. 
Use of alcohol also dropped in the 1980s and 
early 1990s, but not as dramatically as marijuana, 
and overall use remains high (Indicator 48, 

7995). 
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Especially disturbing is the fact that 8 percent of 
high school seniors reported that they had been 
under the influence of alcohol while at school on 
at least 1 day during the previous month in 1993, 

■ and 9 percent reported that they had been under 
the influence of marijuana or other illegal drug at 
school (table 48-2, Condition 7995). 
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♦ Increasing numbers of school-age children speak a 
language other than English at home and speak 
English zoith difficulty. 



In 1990, more than 5 percent of all school-age 
children spoke a language other than English at 
home and spoke English with difficulty, up from 
4 percent in 1980. Thirty-three percent of these 
children lived in California. In five states 
(California, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
New York), more than 8 percent of school-age 
children spoke another language at home and 
liad difficulty speaking English (Indicator 46, 
Condition 1994). 

Respect fcr teachers 

The public's level of respect for teachers is likely 
to affect the attractiveness of the teaching 
profession and the quality of new teachers* * There 
is wide variation from country to countr\^ in the 
percentage who think that secondary teachers are 
"very respected" or 'fairly well respected" as a 
profession. 

♦ Compared to sccondan/ teachers in Hntfe other 
countries, secondnrif teachers hi the United States 
arc accorded a high degree of public respect. 

Among 10 .European countries and the United 
States, an average of 9 percent of persons thought 
that secondary teachers w'ere "very respected," 
and another 48 percent thought they w'ere "fairly 
well respected." In the United States, 20 percent 
thought they were "very respected" and 48 
percent thought they were "fairly well 
respected. 

Summary 

Teachers put in more than a 40-hour week, on 
average, counting time spent outside of school 
hours. Their average salaries tend to be lower 
than many other professionals, but, adjusting for 
inflation, teachers' salaries increased substantially 
during the 1980s. Most teachers are supported in 
their professional development by their schools 
and districts. More than four out of five teachers 
reported that they had a good deal of control over 
how they taught and evaluated students. They 
were less likely to report that they had a great 
deal of control over selecting what they taught 
and what texts and materials they used, and over 
disciplining students. Public school teachers are 



increasingly worried about school safety at both 
the elementary and secondary levels, although 
victimization rates reported by high school 
seniors have not changed dramatically since the 
1970s. 

In some ways, public school teachers as a group 
appear to face more difficult working conditions 
than private school teachers. They have larger 
classes, on average, are less likely to think tha*^ 
teachers have a good deal of influence over 
important policies in their schools, and are less 
likely to think that they have a great deal of 
control over most classroom practices. They are 
also more likely to think that absenteeism and 
tardiness are serious problems in their schools, 
and public high school seniors are more likely to 
report that someone offered to sell them drugs at 
school. However, public school teachers earn 
substantially more than private school teachers, 
on average. 

Working conditions vary considerably within the 
public school sector, depending on size, location, 
and percentage of low income students in the 
school For example, central city public schools 
are more likely than those in other types of 
communities to have safety problems and higher 
absentee rates. Teachers in small public schools 
tend to have smalk r classes than teachers in large 
schools and are more likely to think that teachers 
have a good deal of influence over school 
policies. 



NOTES: 

Center for Educotionol Reseorch ond innovation. 

Ecjucoticn of a Gionce. OECD fndicotors. Poris: Organlzalion 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. 1995. 182 

Center for Educotionol Reseorch ond innovation 
Education of a Giance: OECD indicafors. 1995. 179 

U S Deportment of Education. Notional Center for 
Education Statistics. Schools ond Staffing in the United 
States: A Statistical Profile. I99S-9A. forthcoming. 

* Center foi Educofonol Research and Innovation. 

Education at a Giance: OECD indicators, 1995. 167-88 

^ U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for 
Educotlon Statistics. “How Safe Are the Public Schools: What 
Do Teachers Say?* issue Brief. April 1996. 

' Center for Educational Reseorch and Innovation. 

Education at o Glance: OECD Indicators 1995. 60. 
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Participation 



Because of mandatory school attendance laws, 
enrollment rates among children aged &-15 are 
close to 100 percent. Among younger children, 
however, enrollment rates have increased 
substantially over the past quarter century. In 
1993, 27 percent of 3-year-olds and 54 percent of 
4-year-olds were enrolled in school, up from 13 
percent and 29 percent, respectively, in 1970. In 
1994, cilmost all 5-year-olds (95 percent) were 
enrolled in school, compared to 81 percent in 
1970 (Indicator V. 



Rdcial/ethnic differences in participation rates 
exist in higher education as well. In 1994, the 
percentages of high school graduates aged 18-24 
who were enrolled in college were lower for 
blacks and Hispanics (36 and 33 percent, 
respectively) than for whites (44 percent) 
(Indicator 8). White adults were more likely than 
either their black or Hispanic peers to participate 
in adult education activities in 1995: 42 percent 
compared to 37 percent and 34 percent, 
respectively (table 14-1). 



Enrollment rales (in schools and colleges) among 
16- to 24-year-olds have also increased considerably. 
The enrollment rate among 20-year-olds, for 
example, was 47 percent in 1994, up from 39 percent 
in 1 970 (Indicator I). This increase in enrollment 
among 16- to 24-year-olds reflects the increasing 
proportion of high school graduates going on to 
college (Indicator 7), and to a lesser extent, it also 
reflects decreasing high school dropout rates 
{Indicator 5). 

Beyond traditional college age, enrollment rates 
taper off, with 15 percent of 25-year-olds and 6 
percent of 34-yeai-olds enrolled in college in 
1994. Enrollment rates for those aged 25-34 have 
remained relatively stable since 1970 (Indicator 1). 

Participation in adult education activities, an 
important avenue for acquiring new knowledge 
and upgrading skills, has been increasing. In 
1995, 40 percent of all adults participated in adult 
education activities, up from 32 percent in 1991. 
Their reasons for participating varied, and some 
adults took more than one type of course. In 
1995, 21 percent of all adults who participated in 
adult education took work-related courses; 20 
percent took personal development courses; 6 
percent took courses toward a credential (other 
than on a full-time basis); and 1 percent took 
basic skills courses (Indicator 14). 

The enrollment patterns described above varied 
by race/ ethnicity. For example, at ages 3 and 4, 
similar percentages of white and black children 
were enrolled in school in 1995, while their 
Hispanic peers were much less likely to be 
enrolled. At age 5, however, children in all three 
racial /ethnic groups were about equally likely to 
be enrolled (Indicatoi ?). 



.Access 

Access to preschool for 3- and 4-year-olds is 
related to family income. In 1995, 61 percent of 3- 
year-olds and 81 percent of 4-year-olds from 
families with incomes of more than $50,000 were 
enrolled in school. For children from families in 
lower income groups, however, enrollment rates 
ranged from 26 to 38 percent for 3-year-olds and 
from 52 percent to 60 percent for 4-year-olds 
(Indicator 2). This is not surprising because 
nursery schools are mostly private — representing 
67 percent of prekindergar^en enrollment in 1992 
(Indicator 37 , Condition 1994) — and charge tuition. 
The gap in enrollment rates closes by age 5 
(Indicator!), because kindergartens are primarily 
public — representing 85 percent of enrollment in 
1992 (Indicator 37, Condition 1994). 

Many children are attending schools over which 
their parents have exercised some choice. In 
1993, more than half of all students in grades 3-12 
were in this category. Twenty percent of students 
in grades 3-12 attended a school chosen by their 
parents. In addition, parents of 39 pi^rcent of 
students reported that their child attended an 
assigned public school, but their choice of 
residence was influenced by where the child 
would go to school. Children from families with 
incomes greater than $50,000 were more likely 
than children from families with incomes less 
than $15,000 to have parents who made both of 
these choices (Indicator 4). 

The percentage of high school graduates 
enrolling in college immediately after high school 
has increased — from 49 percent in 1972 to 62 
percent in 1994. Access to college has increased 
for high school graduates from families at all 
income levels, but enrollment rates still vary with 
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income. In 1994, 45 percent of high school 
graduates from low income families went directly 
to college, compared to 77 percent of high school 
graduates from high income families (Indicator 7). 

This increase in immediate college enrollment has 
occurred despite the fact tliat the cost of college 
attendance has increased much faster than family 
income. In 1980, average undergraduate tuition, 
room, and board at public institutions was equal 
to 10 percent of the median income for families 
with school-aged children. By 1994, it reached 14 
percent. At private institutions, tuition, room, 
and board increased from 22 to 39 percent of the 
median income for families with school-aged 
children (Indicator 12). 

Student financial aid programs have helped 
reduce the cost of going to college, particularly 
for students from low income families. For 
example, grants covered an average of 29 percent 
of tuition and fees for all full-time dependent 
undergraduates at 4-year public institutions and 
80 percent for students from low income families 
(Indicator 13). 

Progress 

Historically, the majority of children in first grade 
have been 6 years old, but the percentage of first- 
graders who are 7 years or older has increased, 
rising from 13 percent in 1972 to 22 percent in 
1994. The increase has been particularly sti iking 
among first-graders from high income families: 9 
percent were 7 years or older in 1972, compared 
to 22 percent in 1994 (Indicator 3). The increase is 
due to some combination of parents keeping 
children in preschool or at home longer, children 
repeating kindergarten or first grade, and states 
and districts changing the minimum age for 
starting school. 

Since school attendance is usually mandalo;y f j* 
children 6 to 15 years old, persistence for this age 
group is not an issue. In the later years o- high 
school, however, persistence becomes a n : liter of 
serious concern because of the negative economic 
and social consequences associated with 
dropping out. In October 1994, 5 percent of tin 
students who had been in grades 10-12 the 
previous fall had dropped out of school during 
Ihe year or tiad faihd to relum in the fall. 

Dropout rales were closely related to family 
income: 2 percent of students from high income 



families dropped out, compared to 13 percent of 
students from low income families (Indicators). 

High school persistence has improved over the 
past decade: 88 percent of the sophomore class of 
1990 completed high school on time, compared to 
80 percent of the sophomore class of 1980. 
Moreover, dropouts from the sophomore class of 
1990 were considerably more likely than their 
counterparts a decade earlier to return to school. 
Two years aftt r their scheduled graduation, 58 
percent of the 1990 sophomore dropouts either 
had completed or were re-enrolled in school, 
compared to 34 percent of the dropouts from the 
sophomore class of 1980 (Indicator 6). 

Persistence at the postsecondary level also is of 
concern because of the increased employment 
opportunities and income potential that accrue to 
bachelor's degree recipients. Among bachelor's 
degree seekers who enrolled in postsecondary 
education for the first time in 1989-90, 77 percent of 
those who began at a 4-year institution and 53 
percent of those who began at a 2-year institution 
had completed some degree or were still working 
toward a bachelor's degree 5 years later (Indicator 
10 ). 

Many students who start at a community college 
do not complete their education at the first 
institution in which they enroll. Among students 
who began their postsecondary education at a 
community college in 1989-90, 37 percent 
. impleted a degree at some institution by 1994; 

22 percent of these students completed a 
certificate or associate's degree at their first 
institution. About one in five community college 
beginners later went to a 4-year institution as 
their first transfer (table 9-2). 

The traditional time for completing a bachelor's 
degree is 4 years. In 1993, 31 percent of bachelor's 
degree recipients had completed their degree 
within 4 y-^arh of graduating from high school, 
and 70 percent completed their degree within 6 
years. The proportion who completed within 4 
years of high school gi^aduation dropped from 45 
percent to 31 percent between 1977 and 1990, but 
did mitcliange between 1990 and 1993 (Indicator 11). 
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School enrollment rotes, by age 

♦ Since 1970, almost ail children between 
the ages of 6 and 15 have been enrolled 
in school. 

♦ Enrollment rates for 3- to 5-year-olds 
were substantially higher in 1993 than in 
1970. However, most of this increase had 
occurred by 1980. 

♦ Enrollment rates among 16- to 25-year-olds were higher in 19^ than in 1970. Enrollment rates 
among those over age 25 generally did nr* increase during this period. 



Even though participation In formal education Is 
generally only mandatory for those between o .res 
6 ond 16, learning occurs throu^out a person s 
Kfe. School enrollmenf rates of younger and older 
persons are an Indication of the Importance of 
formal education In their lives. 



Percentage of the population enrolled in school, by age: Selected Octobers 1970-94 



Age 



October 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


1970 


132 


28 7 


806 


98 9 


997 


998 


99.9 


1000 


99.9 


999 


99 7 


990 


98 1 


94.1 


87.2 


57.8 


1980 


27.6 


47 2 


93 2 


994 


995 


995 


997 


996 


997 


998 


997 


98 7 


98 5 


93.9 


85.2 


646 


1990 


(•) 


(•> 


93 2 


998 


995 


99.9 


996 


996 


996 


99 7 


996 


996 


98 4 


95.6 


89.5 


64.4 


1993 


27 1 


53.9 


91 8 


990 


993 


99.5 


995 


994 


99 7 


997 


994 


99.4 


98.3 


96 3 


91.6 


68 9 


1994 


(•> 


n 


95,1 


98 4 


996 


99.1 


992 


993 


99.2 


99.6 


99.4 


990 


98 6 


96.3 


92.4 


67.7 


















Age 
















October 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


1970 


45 8 


39 1 


30 7 


20 2 


16 3 


14 7 


126 


108 


96 


7.7 


76 


6.4 


7.0 


5.4 


52 


5.4 


1980 


43.0 


33 9 


30 6 


22 3 


16 7 


135 


120 


112 


10.0 


88 


79 


80 


8.2 


6 5 


6.8 


63 


1990 


506 


42 9 


36 4 


28 1 


.9 2 


16 2 


118 


1 1 7 


9 7 


8 7 


69 


65 


76 


55 


42 


54 


1993 


54 4 


45 1 


40 5 


30 7 


22 0 


185 


15 1 


108 


86 


89 


8 1 


7 1 


6.4 


52 


5.4 


5.4 


1994 


52.8 


468 


43 1 


303 


23,9 


189 


152 


128 


108 


85 


72 


82 


62 


6.5 


6.3 


63 



Percentage of the population enrolled in school at selected ages: Selected Octobers 1970-94 



Age 



October 


3 


4 


5 


16 


17 


IS 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


1970 


132 


28 7 


806 


94.) 


87 2 


57 8 


458 


39.1 


307 


202 


16.3 


14 7 


12,6 


1972 


158 


340 


857 


93 8 


85 6 


57 5 


42 7 


37 8 


31 2 


205 


16 9 


15 2 


138 


1974 


200 


38 3 


89 9 


93 7 


82 9 


532 


39 4 


33 4 


31 6 


20 1 


15 9 


13 8 


14 0 


1976 


20 8 


427 


923 


93 3 


862 


53 0 


448 


37 1 


309 


223 


16 / 


16 1 


13 4 


1978 


25 7 


44 7 


92 1 


94 7 


850 


524 


42 7 


33 7 


28 6 


21.9 


’6 2 


14 7 


11 8 


1980 


276 


47 2 


93 2 


93 9 


852 


546 


430 


33 9 


306 


22 3 


.6 7 


135 


12.0 


1982 


27 6 


46 ? 


91 5 


94 6 


88 1 


57 1 


434 


389 


32 7 


222 


17 2 


138 


126 


1984 


28 5 


46 5 


9! 4 


95 3 


88 5 


586 


43 1 


37 7 


31 4 


22 5 


17 2 


13 8 


114 


1986 


29 3 


49 5 


91 8 


95 5 


89 6 


61 0 


49 6 


36 8 


306 


25.4 


16.4 


13 8 


11 3 


1988 


27 6 


49 2 


926 


94 6 


888 


62 8 


47 8 


42 1 


360 


25 4 


1? 1 


13 2 


10 1 


1990 


n 


(•) 


93 2 


95 6 


89 5 


644 


506 


42 9 


364 


28 1 


19 2 


16 2 


11 8 


1991 


28 2 


530 


91 4 


96 b 


900 


65 5 


540 


436 


405 


28 2 


209 


17,0 


12,4 


1992 


27 7 


52 1 


924 


063 


91 9 


69 1 


546 


46 6 


41 5 


290 


21 9 


176 


13 3 


1993 


27 1 


53 9 


91 8 


963 


916 


689 


544 


45 1 


405 


30 7 


220 


18 5 


15 1 


1994 


n 


n 


95 1 


963 


924 


67 7 


52 8 


468 


43 1 


303 


23 9 


18 9 


152 



Table reads: in 1994. 95. 1 percent of S-year-olds were emolled in school 

• Comparable data ware not available for children oged 3 and 4 due to changes in survey procedures. 

NOTE: School Includes nursery schools and kindergarten but excludes doy care centers, and includes 2- and 4-year colleges and 
universities but etrcludes schools with progroms of strictly less than 2 years See the supplemental note to tndicatar 5 for a discussion 
on survey changes. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Ocfober Current Population Surveys 
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Percentage of the population enrolled in school, by age: Selected Octobers 1970-94 



By selected years 

Percent 




Age 



100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



Percent 



Aged 3-5 



Aged 16^25 

Percent 





Year Year 



100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



NOTE For 1990 and 1994, comparable data were nol available for children aged 3 and 4 due to changes in survey procedures 
SOURCE: U,S, Department of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. October Current Population Surveys 
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Preprimary education enrollment 

♦ In 1995, 37 percent of 3-year-o!ds, 61 percent of 4-year-olds, and 90 percent of 5-year-o!ds were enrolled in 
center-based programs or lendeigarten. 

Among 5-year-oids from various family 
backgrotmds, enrollment rates were similar. 

♦ At ages 3 and 4, similar percentages of white 
and black children were enrolled in centei^ 
based programs and kindergarten in 1995, 
while their Hispanic peers were much less 
likely lobe enrolled. At age 5, blacks and 
Hispanics were more likely than whites to be 
enrolled in kindergarten. 

4 In 1995, 3- and 4-year-olds from families with 
incomes of $50^000 or less were less likely to be 
enrolled than 3- and 4-year-olds from families with incomes of more than $50,000. 

♦ There was a positive relationship between parents' educational attairunent and enrollment rates of 3- to 4- 
yeanolds. As parental educational attainment inaeased, preprimary enrollment rates inaeased. 

♦ At ages 3 and 4> enrollment rates for children who lived with one biological or adoptive parent were 
similar to those of children who lived witli two biological or adoptive parents. 

Percentage of 3% 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs and kindergarten, by 
race/ethnicity, family income, parents’ highest education level, and'family structure: 1995 







Enrollment rote 






3-yeor olds 


4-yeor-olds 


5-yeor-olds 




Center- 


Center- 


Center- 


Student 


bosed Kinder- 


bosed Kinder- 


bosed Kinder- 



chorocteristics 


lotat 


progroms' 


gorlen 


Totol 


progroms* 


gorter. 


Totol 


progroms* 


gorlen 


Total 


37.4 


36.9 


0.5 


60.9 


59.3 


1.7 


90.3 


16.8 


73.5 


Roce/ethnicity 


White 


40 2 


40 0 


03 


60.8 


59 5 


1 3 


886 


17.8 


70 8 


Block 


41 1 


40 2 


09 


68 2 


66 2 


20 


93 7 


17 2 


76 5 


Hisponic 


21 2 


200 


1 2 


49 0 


45 5 


35 


934 


133 


80.1 


Fomiiy income 


SlO.OtX) Or less 


26 2 


25 8 


04 


54 3 


536 


0.7 


909 


16 7 


74 2 


10.001-20.000 


27 0 


27,0 


00 


52 3 


50 1 


23 


89 7 


127 


77 0 


20.001-35.000 


277 


27 3 


04 


49 7 


48 5 


1 2 


907 


154 


75 4 


35.001-50.000 


38 1 


368 


13 


59.5 


56.5 


29 


88 5 


166 


71 9 


50.001 Of more 


61 2 


61 1 


0 1 


80 7 


79 2 


1 5 


90,9 


20 2 


70.6 


Porents highest educotion level 


Less thon high school dipiomo 


160 


146 


1 3 


42 4 


41.6 


08 


9? 5 


118 


80 7 


High school diplamo or GED 


26 3 


25 7 


06 


51 1 


50 0 


1 1 


89 2 


144 


74 8 


Some college/vocotionol/techmcai 


356 


35 4 


03 


63 3 


614 


1 9 


902 


162 


74.0 


Bochelor s degree 


51 7 


51 6 


02 


70 7 


684 


22 


916 


190 


72 7 


Groduote/professionoi schoo' 


60 8 


60 4 


04 


779 


756 


23 


89 8 


24 4 


65 3 


Fomiiy Structure 


Two blologicol or odopiive porents 


386 


38 0 


06 


61 3 


59 5 


I 7 


88 8 


176 


71 2 


Oneblologicol or odoptive porent 


36.9 


36 9 


00 


63 0 


616 


1.4 


94 0 


158 


78 2 


One blologicol ond one step porent 


23 1 


20 4 


2.7 


46,9 


439 


30 


89.4 


122 


77.2 


Other relatives 


20 8 


20.8 


00 


61 3 


61 3 


00 


880 


20 8 


67.3 



Toble reods: In 1995. 37 4 percent of 3-yeor-olds were enrolled in center-bosed progroms or kindergorten 
" Center-bosed progroms Include nursery, prekindergorten. ond Heod Stort progroms 
NOTE: Detoils moy not odd to totois due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotlon. Notlonol Center for Educotion Stotlstics. Notionoi Household Educotion Survey (NHES). 
1995 (Eorly childhood Progrom Po^tlcipotlor^ File) 



Participating In early childhood programs such as 
Head Start, nursery school, prekhdergarten, and 
kindergarten provides children with valuable 
experience befiore entering flrst grade. Instruc^on 
received at ttie preprimary level may help 
prepare children to participate In elementary 
school. Many pollcyrrKtkers and educators be//eve 
that It is important to help children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds start elementary 
school on an equal footing with other children by 
Involving them and their parents In preprimary 
programs beglnrung at earlier ages. 
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Indicator 2 




Percentage of 3-. 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs and kinder- 
garten. by race/ethnicity, rimily income, and parents' highest education level: 1995 



White 



Black 



Htspanic 



Total 



Less than high 
school diploma 

High school 
diploma or GED 

Some college/ 
vocational/ 
technical 

Bachelor's 

degree 

Graduate/ 

professional 

schoot 



3-yea r-olds 



4-yeai^olds 
Bv race/ethnicitv 



5-year-olds 




0 20 40 60 80 too 0 20 40 60 8G 100 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

By family income 





0 20 40 60 80 100 0 20 40 60 80 10O 0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 




By parents* highest education level 




0 20 40 60 80 100 0 20 40 60 60 100 0 20 40 60 00 ICO 

Percent 



jPreschool f"! Kindergarten 



SOURCE: U S Deportment Education. National Center for Educotlon StaHstics. Nolionol Household Education Survey (NHES). 
1996 (Early Childhood Program Participation File) 
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AccesSs Participation, and Progress 



Age of fsrsT-grcder$ 



♦ One in five first-graders was age 7 or older 
in 1994, compared to one in eight in 19711. 

♦ In general, between 1972 and 1993, first- 
grade students from low income families 
were more likely to be age 7 or older than 
were first-grade students from high 
income families. 

♦ Since 1972, a higher percentage of males 
than females in first grade have been age 7 
or older. 

♦ Between 1972 and the mid-1980s, the 
percentage of white first-graders who were age 7 or older increased faster than that of their 
black and Hispanic counterparts. Since the mid-1980s, similar percentages of white, black, and 
Hispanic first-graders were age 7 or older. 



Percentage of first-grade students age 7 or older, by family income, sex, and race/ethnicity: 
October 1972^4 



October 


Total 


Family income* 


Sex 




Race/ ethnicity 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1972 


12 7 


21 7 


12 3 


88 


143 


11 0 


110 


1/3 


20 0 


1973 


129 


20 9 


12 6 


92 


146 


1 1 ] 


120 


14 7 


20 7 


1974 


1 1 3 


— 


— 




128 


97 


10 8 


127 


146 


1975 


12,3 


214 


11 6 


89 


14 1 


105 


113 


M3 


1?6 


1976 


Ti 0 


18 7 


10.4 


8 1 


132 


8 7 


100 


12 J 


172 


1977 


122 


169 


12 1 


96 


15 1 


92 


120 


135 


123 


1978 


145 


194 


154 


8 3 


175 


112 


136 


16 1 


204 


1979 


14 8 


19 1 


160 


7 7 


170 


122 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


162 


22.0 


16 3 


11 3 


185 


139 


14 8 


18 8 


22 3 


1981 


156 


22 9 


150 


11 3 


188 


120 


155 


170 


157 


1982 


ISo 


23 6 


164 


17 1 


21 2 


144 


165 


20 1 


250 


1983 


163 


22 0 


16 1 


1 1 7 


175 


■■50 


149 


I’o 


23 i 


1984 


18 7 


22 2 


20 4 


104 


21 1 


16 1 


17.2 


23 0 


:i2 


1985 


190 


238 


178 


18? 


22 0 


158 


18 5 


20 3 


71 4 


1986 


20 7 


26 1 


209 


M8 


24 7 


163 


21 0 


42 6 


196 


1987 


21 2 


30 6 


195 


V3 


23 9 


183 


21 5 


2C6 


20 5 


1988 


21 3 


23 9 


21 4 


• o 3 


24 3 


180 


22 1 


18 1 


22 9 


’989 


22 3 


25 8 


21 9 


20 8 


26 1 


183 


23 8 


193 


21 3 


1990 


23 3 


27 1 


23 7 


18 8 


26? 


20 2 


24 0 


2’ 5 


22 1 


1991 


21 2 


27 1 


20 3 


18 4 


23 9 


183 


21 6 


22 3 


178 


1992 


197 


24 6 


19 2 


16 2 


208 


185 


198 


19 3 


193 


1993 


194 


24 8 


19 4 


15.4 


21 9 


169 


19 1 


18 4 


23 6 


1994 


224 


23 5 


22 5 


21 5 


24 1 


20 7 


23 3 


21 7 


202 



^ Jble r©ads. In 1994. 22 4 percent of tirst-groaers were age 7 or older 
— Not available 

* Low Income is the botlom ''.O percent of all family incomes, high income is the top 20 percent of all family inceme-j and middle 
income is the 60 percent in-between 

NOTE The percentage of first-graders age 7 or older in October can be affected by changes m the minimum age requirement for 
children starting school set by states and school districts For example, between 1984 and 1991 . se-cn slates Cwith about 8 3 
percent of elementary school enrollmenl) increased the minimum age requirement for children starting school by an average of 2 
months, which could account tor about a 1 3 percentage point increase in the percentage of first-grade students age 7 or older 



For generations, the maprlty of children In first 
grade have been 6 years old. Children age 7 or 
older are In first grade for a variety of reasons: 
their parents kept them in preschool or at home 
longer: they turned 6 after a state-mandated 
cut-off date: they were retained In kindergarten 
or first grade; or they missed scho<^ due to Illness 
or other reasons. Changes In the age of first- 
graders could indicate the diffe'^ences in the 
occurrences of these factors for various groups. 



SOURCE U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. October Current Population Surveys 
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Indicators 



Percentage of first-grade students age 7 or cider, by family income and sex: 

October 1972-94 



Bv family income 



Percent 




40 



30 



20 



10 



Year 



se\ 

Percent 




Year 



NOTE Low income is the bottom 20 percent of oH famjly income:, high inconne is rt m top 20 percent of all family incomes and 
middle income is the 60 percent in-between F jmtiv income date were r«ot available tor 1974 

SOURCE use -Hortment of Commerce Bureau of the Censiis, October Cunenf Population Surveys 
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Access. Participation, and Progress 




♦ In 1993, 20 percent of students in grades 3-12 attended a school chosen by their parents. Of these students^ 11 
percent attended a public school, and 9 
percent attende^i a private school In 
addition, parents of 39 percent of students 
reported that their child attended an 
assigned public school but their choice of 
residence was influenced by where the child 
would go to school 

♦ Black students were more likely than white 
students to attend a school chosen by their 
parents (23 compared to 19 percent). Of 
those students who attended a school 
chosen by their parents, black students were more likely to attend a public school while white students were 
more likely to attend a private school 

♦ Students from families with incomes over $50,000 were more likely than students from families with 
incomes less than $15,000 to attend a chosen school. In fact, 16 percent of students from families with 
incomes over $50,000 attended private schools, while 9 percent attended a chosen public school 

♦ Parents whose children were enrolled in a private school were more likely to be satisfied with certain 
aspects of die school than were parents whose children attended other types of schools. Parents whose 
children were enrolled in a chosen school were more likely than parents whose child attended an assigned 
public school to be satisfied with aspects of their child's sdiool such as the school itself, teacheis, academic 
standards, and discipline policy (see supplemental table 4-4). 

Percentage distribution of students in grades 3-12 who attended a chosen or assigned school, 
by race/ethnicity, urbanicity, parents’ highest education level, and family inco.ne: 1993 



Assigned public school 



Student characteristics 


lotQl 


{ 

Total 


Chosen school 

Public Private 


lotol 


Choice of 
residence 
influenced 
by school* 


Other 


Total 


too.o 


19.7 


10.9 


8.8 


60.2 


39.1 


41.1 


ROC' vethojC/fy 


White 


ICOG 


186 


84 


102 


81 4 


41 7 


39 7 


Black 


1000 


22 6 


189 


3 7 


775 


33 2 


443 


Hispanic 


1000 


2C3 


136 


67 


79 8 


32 3 


47 5 


Urbancity 


Inside urban area 


1000 


2^9 


13 7 


11 2 


75 2 


40 1 


35 1 


Outside Urban area 


100 0 


124 


73 


5 1 


876 


35 2 


52 4 


Ru^a} 


1000 


120 


65 


55 


88 1 


39 2 


48 9 


Parents highest education level 


Less than high sctiooi diploma 


1000 


156 


133 


23 


84.4 


31 8 


52.6 


High school diploma or GED 


1000 


164 


112 


52 


815 


36 1 


47 4 


Some college; vocational/technical 


1000 


20 0 


112 


88 


80 1 


39 3 


408 


Bachelor s degree 


lOOQ 


23 1 


88 


143 


77 0 


45 2 


31 8 


Graduate /professional school 


1000 


26 9 


too 


169 


73 1 


45,5 


27 6 


Family income 


Less than S 15.000 


1C»0 


17 1 


139 


32 


82 9 


33 9 


490 


I5.CX) 1-30.000 


K»0 


187 


122 


65 


81 2 


34.9 


463 


30.001-50 000 


1000 


188 


9.4 


94 


31 3 


39 6 


41 7 


50 001 or more 


1000 


24 I 


85 


156 


76. 


47 6 


28 4 



Table fGods in 1993. 19 7 percen^ of students In grades 3-12 attended o school chosen by Iheir parents of which 10.9 percent 
attended a public school, and 8 8 percent attended a private school 

* Studantf- whose parents indicated that their choice of residence was influenced by whOiO their child would go to school 
SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics National Household Education Survey (NHES)- 
1993 (School Safety and Discipline File) 



Since the late 1980s. school choice has become a 
popular education reform strategy. Parents who 
select which school their child attends do so for a 
vartety of reasons. Including academic, religious, or 
moral environment and convenience. Differences 
in the proportion of students who attend an 
assigned school and those who attend a school 
selected by their parents may reflect greater 
parental involvement and may Increase competi- 
tion among schools to attract and retain students. 
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Indicator 4 



Percentage distribution of students in grader 3-12 who attended a chosen or 
assigned schooi, by race/ethnicity and family income: 1993 





(h<isen 

schfiol 



AvsiKned 
jiublk' schiHil. 

choice 
ttf residence 
influi-nced 
h\ <ichunl* 



Assigned 
public schofd. 

choice 
of r\‘sidence 
not 

influeiiced 
b> schiMPi 



Total White Black Hispanic 



By family income 

Percent 



100 



eo 



60 

40 

20 

0 




Less than $15,000 $15,001-30.000 $30,001-50,000 $50,001 or more 




Assigned public school, 
choice of residence 
not influenced by school 



Assigned public school, 
choice of residence 
influenced by school" 



Chosen 



public 



I I Private 



" Students whose porents indicated that their choice ot residence was influenced by where their child would go to school 

SOURCE; U S. Deportment of Education. Notioral Center for Education Statistics. Notional Household Edijcation Survey (NHES). 
1 W3 (Sctiool Safety and Discipline File) 
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Dropout rates 

♦ In October 1994, 5 percent of students who 
wore In grades 10-12 the previous October 
were no! enrolled again and had not 
graduated from high school — that is, they 
had dropped out of high school sometime 
during the year. 

e Generally, between 1972 and 1994, black 
and Hispanic high school students were 
more likely to drop out than whites. Also, 
students from low income families were more likely to drop out of high school than were their 
counter{.taits from middle and high income families. 

Event dropout rotes' for those in grades 10-12, aged 15-24. by sex, race/ethnicity, and family 
income: October 1972-94 



Students who drop out of schoot have fewer 
opportunities to succeed In tfie work force or to 
assume a fuUy Asnctlonat place In society at large 
than those students who complete high school. 
The event dropout rate h one of several ways to 
defln© dropout rates. It b a measure of the 
proportion of students who drop out In a single 
year without completing high school. 



Sex Race/ethn.icity^ Family income^ 



October 


Total 


Mole 


Female 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


Low 


Middle 


High 


1972 


6.1 


5.9 


6.3 


5.3 


9.5 


11.2 


13.8 


67 


2.5 


1973 


63 


6.8 


5.7 


5.5 


9.9 


10.0 


17,1 


68 


1.8 


1974 


67 


7.4 


o.O 


58 


116 


9.9 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


5,8 


5 4 


6.1 


5,0 


8.7 


10.9 


153 


59 


2.6 


1976 


59 


6.5 


52 


56 


7.4 


7.3 


150 


6,7 


2.1 


197? 


65 


69 


6.1 


6.1 


86 


7.8 


15 1 


75 


22 


1978 


6.7 


75 


5.9 


58 


10.2 


123 


17 1 


7.2 


3.0 


1979 


6.7 


60 


67 


6.0 


99 


9.6 


167 


6.8 


3.6 


1980 


6.1 


6.7 


55 


5.2 


8.2 


li 7 


15.5 


63 


2.4 


1981 


5.9 


60 


58 


48 


9.7 


107 


14 0 


60 


2.0 


1982 


55 


5.8 


5,1 


4.7 


7.8 


92 


14.7 


5.4 


i.e 


1983 


52 


5.0 


47 


4.4 


7,0 


10.1 


101 


5.9 


2.2 


1984 


5 1 


5.4 


48 


44 


57 


11.^ 


'3.2 


50 


10 


1905 


52 


5.4 


5,0 


43 


7.0 


98 


13.7 


5.1 


2.1 


1986 


47 


47 


47 


37 


5.4 


11.9 


10.5 


50 


1.6 


1987 


4 1 


43 


38 


35 


64 


54 


99 


45 


0.9 


1988 


4.6 


5 1 


44 


42 


59 


10,4 


134 


47 


1.1 


1989 


4.5 


45 


4.5 


3.5 


78 


78 


10.0 


5.0 


1.1 


1990 


40 


40 


3.9 


3.3 


5.0 


79 


93 


4.2 


1.1 


1991 


4.0 


38 


42 


32 


60 


7,3 


106 


40 


1.0 


1992 


44 


3.9 


4.9 


3.7 


50 


0,2 


10.9 


44 


1.3 


1993 


45 


4 6 


4.3 


3.9 


5.8 


67 


12.3 


4.3 


1.3 


1994^ 


53 


52 


5.4 


4.2 


6.6 


10,0 


13.0 


5.2 


21 



Table reads: In October of 1994. 5-2 percent of male and 5.4 percent of female students in grades 10-12 aged 15-24. who were 
enrolled in October 1993 were not enrolled in school, 

— Not available. 

The event dropout rate is the percentage of those in grades 10-12. aged 15-24, who were enrolled the previous October, but who 
were not enrolled and hod not graduated the following October. 

^ Not shown separately but included in the total ore ncn-Hisponics v^ho ore ne-ther block nor white. 

^ Low Income Is the bottom 20 percent of oH family incomes high income Is the top 20 percent of oil family incomes; and middle 
income is the 60 percent In-between. 

* In 1994, new survey collect'on techniques and population weighting were used See the supplemental not© to this indicator for 
Turther discussion. 

NOTE: Beginning In 1992. the Current Population Survey (CPS) changed the questions used io obtain the educational attainment of 
resporxJents. See the supplemental note to fndicafor 25 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, Notional Center for Educoliori Statlst|^..■^. Drnpodf Rates in the United States: W4 (based 
on the October Current Population Surveys). 
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Indicator 5 



Event dropout rates* for those in grades 10-12, aged 15-24: October 1972-94 



Percent 



By race/ethnicity 




Year 



20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 



Percent 



By family income 




Year 



20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 

6 

6 

4 

2 

0 



' The event dropout rote is the ptrcentnge uf ttxjse in grodes 10-12. cged 15-24, who were enrolled the previous Oaober but who 
who were not enrolled ond had no* graduated the foliowlng Octobt^. 

NOTE: Low Income is the bottom 20 percent of oil fomriy Incomes, high income is the top 20 percent ot all family incomes; ond 
middle income is the 60 percent In-between. 

SOURCE; U.S. Departnnent of Education. Notional Center for Educotlon Statistics. Dropout ®otes in the United States: iU94 (hosed 
on the October Current Populortlon Surveys) 
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Dropouts who comptete high school within 2 years of scheduled graduation 



♦ Eighty-eight percent of the 1990 cohort had completed high school by August following their 
senior year of high school/ compared to 80 percent of the sophomore class of 1980. 

♦ Dropouts from the 1990 sophomore class 
were more likely to return to school than 
were their counterparts a decade earlier. 

Almost 58 percent of dropouts from the 
1990 cohort either completed or were re- 
enrolled in school 2 years after their 
scheduled graduation, compared to 34 
percent of dropouts from the 1980 cohort. 

♦ Compared to their peers, dropouts who 
had poor basic skills in mathematics (test 
performance in the lowest quartile for 
their cohort) were less likely to receive 
an alternative credential such as a GED, and were more likely not to have completed high school 
2 years later. 



The decision to drop out of school does not always 
hdicate the culmination of a young person 's 
education. Many former students recorisider their 
decision to drop out and return to high school. 
Also, in the American educational system, 
alternative programs are available that give 
dropouts a ""second chance" to complete their 
high school education. These programs Induce 
regular high schovi diploma programs as well as 
programs leading in a high school credential after 
passing the General Educational Development 
(GED) Tests. 



Percentage of 1980 and 1990 sophomore classes In August 1962 and 1992 and spring 1984 
and 1994 according to educational status, by selected characteristics 





Status In August 
following scheduled high 
school groduotlon 




Status of August dropouts 
in the spring 2 years later 




Totol 
completed 
spring 2 years 


Selected 

characteristics 


Completed 

high 

school 


Sim 

ervollecf Dropout 


Grod- 

uoted 


Received 

alternative 

credential 


Enrolled 

in nigh Still 

school^ dropouts 


following 

scheduled 

graduation 


Total 


87.5 


6.9 


5.6 


1990 Sophomore Cohort 
15.1 11.0 


31.4 


42.5 


92.2 


Sex 


Mole 


87 2 


76 


5.2 


120 


11 1 


306 


463 


92 2 


Female 


879 


6 1 


6.0 


179 


105 


32 4 


39 3 


92.3 


Raceyethniciiy 


Whit© 


906 


5 1 


43 


130 


14.8 


319 


40 3 


94 2 


Block 


789 


13.5 


76 


22.4 


67 


33 2 


37 8 


87.1 


Hispanic 


77.5 


116 


10.9 


95 


60 


33 8 


50,6 


85.0 


Mathematics achievement in 10th grade 
Below lowest quortil© 74 6 


130 


124 


12.9 


8.5 


31 9 


467 


82.2 


Above lowest quartile 


93.2 


42 


26 


199 


16 1 


30 4 


33.6 


966 


Total 


80.1 


10.0 


9.9 


1960 Sophomore Cohort 
8.4 11.6 


13.5 


66A 


89.6 


Sex 


Mole 


76 7 


124 


no 


8.8 


119 


119 


67 3 


B8.4 


Femoie 


835 


7 6 


89 


79 


116 


153 


652 


90,8 


Race /ethnic Hy 


White 


830 


82 


88 


78 


139 


13 7 


646 


91 4 


Block 


71 7 


17C 


11 3 


118 


70 


187 


62 5 


85.0 


Hispanic 


688 


144 


16.8 


84 


9,9 


65 


75 3 


82.2 


Mathematics achievement in 101 h grad© 
Below lowest quartile 67 0 


14.5 


18.5 


84 


86 


15.0 


68.0 


00.1 


Above lowest quartile 


89.1 


6.9 


4 1 


84 


208 


92 


61.6 


95.8 



' includes those who graduated from high school and those who received on alternative credential, 

^ Enrolled m a regular high school ar alternative program. For the 1990 cohort. 1 .9 percent at the dropouts were enrolled In high 
school. While 29.5 percent were enrolled In on alternative program In the spring of 1994. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotjoni Notional Center for Education Statistics. High School and Beyond (HS&B) study. Sophomore 
Cohort, Bose Year, First, and Second Follow up Surveys, ond Notional Education Langltudiryjl Study of 1988. First. Second, and Third 
Fallow»up Surveys 
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Indicator 6 



Status of 1980 and 1990 sophomores who did not graduate on schedule 2 years 
offer scheduled high schooi graduation 



0 



20 



40 



60 



80 




0 20 40 60 80 

Percent 



H 1980 Sophomore Cohort Q] 1 990 Sophomore Cohort 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School ana Beyond (HS6c0) study. 
Sophomore Cohort. Base Year, First, and Se^ end Follow-up Surveys, ond Natiorwl Education i ongitudirxiji Study of 1988, First, 
Second, and Third Follow-up Surveys. 
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^Access, ParHcipation. and Progress 

Immediate transition from high schooi to 

♦ Between 1973 and 1994, the proportion of 
high school graduates going directly to 
college increased from 47 to 62 percent. 

4 Hi^ school graduates from low income 
families were more likely to go directly 
to college in 1994 than in 1972. Still, in 
1994, only 45 percent of high school 
graduates from low income families 
went directly to college, compared to 77 
percent of those from high income 
families. 

♦ In 1994, 65 percent of white high school 
graduates enrolled in college, compared to 51 percent of their black counterparts. 

4 In 1994, high school graduates aged 16-24 who had at least one parent with a bachelor's degree 
were more likely to go directly to college than those graduates whose parents did not have a 
bachelor's degree (83 percent versus 43 to 65 percent) (see supplemental table 7>3). 



Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 enrolled in college the October following 
graduation, by type of college, family income, and roce/ethnicity: Selected Octobers 1972-94 



October 


Total 


Type of college 


Family income 


/?ace/ethnicity 




2-year 


4-year 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Wh‘;e 


Black Hispanic 


1972 


49.2 


— 


— 


26.1 


45.2 


638 


49.7 


44.6 


45.0 


1973 


46.6 


MO 


31 7 


20.3 


40.9 


64.4 


47.8 


32.5 


54.1 


1975 


50,7 


18.2 


326 


31.2 


462 


64.5 


51.1 


41.7 


58.0 


1977 


50,6 


175 


33.1 


277 


44.2 


663 


50.6 


49.5 


508 


1979 


49.3 


175 


31.8 


30.5 


43.2 


63.2 


499 


46.7 


450 


1981 


539 


20.5 


33 5 


33.6 


49.2 


67.6 


54,9 


42.7 


521 


1983 


52.7 


19.2 


33.5 


34.6 


452 


70.3 


550 


38.2 


54.2 


1985 


57 7 


196 


38.1 


40.2 


506 


74 6 


60.1 


42.2 


51.0 


1987 


56.8 


18.9 


37.0 


36.9 


50.0 


738 


58.6 


52.2 


335 


1989 


50.6 


207 


38 9 


48 ' 


554 


707 


607 


53 4 


56.1 


1990 


60.1 


20.1 


400 


46.7 


54.4 


76.6 


63.0 


46.8 


42.7 


1991 


625 


24 9 


37 7 


395 


584 


78 2 


654 


46.4 


57.2 


1992 


619 


23.0 


38.9 


400 


570 


79 0 


64.3 


48.2 


550 


1993 


61.5 


224 


39.1 


50.4 


56.9 


79.3 


629 


55.6 


622 


1994 


619 


21.0 


40.9 


44.7 


57.9 


77 1 


64.5 


50.8 


49.1 



Table reads: In 1994. 61 9 percent of high school graduates aged 16-24 were enrolled in college the October following their high 
school graduatton. 

— Not available. Data regarding type of college were not collected until 1973. 

NOTE; LOW income is the bottom 20 percent of all family Incomes, high incame Is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and 
mfcfdle Income Is the 60 percent In-between. Details moy not add to totols due to rounding, 



college 



since most college students enroll In college 
Immediately after completing Wgft school, the 
percentage ofNQh school graduates er veiled In 
college the October follovi^ng graduation is an 
Indicator of the total proportion of that year's Ngh 
school graduates v&\o will ever enro// in college. 
The percentage enrolling not only rejects the 
accessibility of higher education to high school 
graduates, but dso shows their assessment of the 
value of attending college compared to woridng, 
enfenhg the military, traveling, or other possible 
pursuits. 



SOURCE: U.S. Depaffmant o < Cotnmefca. Butaau of tha Cerma. OctoPot Currenl Poputation Surveys. 
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Indicator 7 



Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 enrolled in college the October 

following graduation: October 1972-94 



By tainlly income 

Percent 




Percent 



Year 



By race/ethnicity 



90 
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90 

80 

70 
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40 

30 
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10 
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Year 



NOTE; low Income Is the bottom 20 percent ot oil fomlllv incomes: high income is the top 20 percent of oH tamily incomes. or>d 
middle Income is the 60 percent In-between. 

SOUIK^E: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys. 
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Racial and ethnic differences in participation in higher educotion 

♦ Between 1992 and 1994- white high school 
graduates aged 18-24 were more likely to 
be enrolled in college than were their blade 
and Hispanic counterparts. For these years, 
the average enrollment rate for whites was 
9 and 8 percentage points higher than that 
of blacks and Hisprnics, respectively. 

♦ The percentage of high school graduates 
aged 18-24 enrolled in college was higher 
in 1994 than in 1972 for whites and blacks. 

During this period, white h^h school 
enrollment rates grew substantially, rising 
from 33 to 44 percent with most of the 
growth occurring after 1981. Enrollment rates for blacks of the same age grew moderately over this 
period. 

♦ Between 1992 and 1994, the average enrollment rates in 2-ycat colleges were similar for white and 
black high school graduates aged 18-24. Hispanic high school graduates of the same age were 
somewhat more likely than their white or blade counterparts to be enrolled in 2-year institutions. 
However- both black and Hispanic high school graduates aged 18-24 were substantiaUy less likely to 
be emolled in 4-year institutions than were their white counterparts (see supplemental table S-l). 

♦ Enrollment rates for older adults, high school graduates aged 25 or older, generally were much lower 
than those for their younger counterparts aged 18-24 regardless of racial and ettinic group. Between 
19i92 and 1994, 3-year average college enrollment rates were similar for white, black, and Hispanic 
high school graduates aged 25-34. 



Radal and ethnic differences In college enrollment 
rates may reflect differences In access to and 
persistence h higher education for groups v4th 
\/arylng social and economic backgrounds. Ottering 
&troflment rates are also a leadhg Indicator of Arture 
differences In the eamhgs and procbJciMty 
associated with posisecondary education, the 
college enrollment rate ter 16- to 24-year-olds Is 
hfluenced by Ihe number who enroll immedib/eV 
after graduating school, the rtumber who delay 
entry, and the number of years hcM^talsIn both of 
these groups stay h Ngher education. 



Percentage of high schooi graduates enrolled in college, by oge and race/ethnicily: October 1972-94 



October 




Aaed 18-24 






AQed 25-34 




Aged 35 or older 




Totdl 


White 


Bbck Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Block Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Block Hispanic 


1972 


31.9 


32.6 


27.2 


25.8 


8.4 


8.4 


8.8 


7.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


29.7 


30.2 


23.8 


29.1 


82 


8.1 


7.7 


’0,7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


30.5 


30.6 


26.2 


32.3 


93 


9.1 


10.8 


100 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


32.5 


32.3 


31.5 


35.5 


99 


9.6 


11.5 


113 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


33.1 


32.8 


33.4 


35.9 


9,6 


9.2 


11.9 


11,0 


2.3 


2.1 


4.1 


39 


1977 


32 5 


32.3 


31 3 


31 5 


103 


9.8 


13.9 


12.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


314 


31 3 


29.6 


27 1 


9 1 


88 


10.8 


10.2 


24 


22 


3.8 


42 


1979 


312 


31.3 


29,4 


30,2 


9,1 


8.9 


9.2 


11 6 


2.4 


2.3 


3.3 


2.9 


1980 


318 


32.1 


27.6 


299 


8.9 


8.7 


96 


9.2 


2 1 


2.0 


34 


2.9 


1981 


324 


32.7 


28,0 


299 


90 


85 


IC2 


10.8 


23 


2.1 


37 


4.0 


1982 


330 


33.3 


28.1 


292 


89 


8.7 


9.6 


9.7 


22 


2.1 


2.7 


2.9 


1983 


32 5 


33.0 


27.0 


31 5 


9.1 


8.7 


8.8 


9.8 


2 3 


2.2 


27 


31 


1984 


33,2 


33.9 


27 2 


29.9 


8.6 


8.4 


8.0 


9.9 


2 1 


2.0 


27 


1.8 


1985 


337 


34.9 


260 


268 


8.7 


8.6 


7.5 


9.7 


2 3 


2.2 


29 


3.4 


1986 


340 


34.5 


28,6 


29.4 


8.3 


7.9 


7.9 


10.4 


24 


2.2 


33 


3.4 


1987 


360 


37.2 


29,1 


282 


8 1 


7.9 


7.9 


8.9 


2 3 


2.3 


26 


2.5 


1988 


370 


38.4 


278 


30.8 


8.0 


7.8 


7.5 


7.8 


2,7 


2.6 


3.3 


3.4 


1989 


380 


39.7 


30.5 


28.3 


8.2 


8.3 


6.2 


7.1 


2,5 


2.5 


2,1 


3.7 


1990 


390 


40.3 


32 4 


28.4 


8.6 


8.7 


5.9 


7.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3.9 


1991 


408 


42.3 


30,8 


33.9 


9.0 


8 7 


8.1 


8.6 


27 


2.6 


3.4 


2.9 


1992 


41.6 


42.5 


33.4 


36.1 


8.6 


8.5 


6.7 


8.5 


26 


2.5 


2.6 


27 


1993 


410 


42.0 


32.2 


34.9 


8.5 


82 


8.1 


9.5 


26 


2.4 


3.3 


3.1 


1994 


42.2 


43.6 


355 


32.9 


9.5 


9.1 


9.7 


101 


27 


25 


3.5 


43 



Table reads; In 1994. 42.2 pe'cent of high school graduates aged 1&-24 were enrolled In college. 
— Not available. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Populotlon Surveys 
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Indicator 8 



Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college, by age and race/ethnicity: 

October 1972-94 



Percent 



Aged 18-24 




50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



Year 



Aged 25-34 



Percent 




50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



SOURCE: U.S. Depariment of Comn^erce. Bureau of the Census. October Currenf Populatton Surveys. 
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Community college outcomes 



4 Among students who began their postsecondary education at a community college in 1989-90, 
37 percent completed a degree at some 
institution by 1994; 22 percent of these 
students completed a certificate or an 
associate's degree at their first 
institution. Those who did not 
complete an award at their first 
institution spent a substantial amount 
of time there — an average of 14 
months of enrollment. 

4 Nineteen percent of 1989-90 
community college beginners 
transferred to a public 4*year institution, and 3 percent transferred to a private 4-year institution 
(see supplemental table 9-2). Of those who transferred to a 4-year institution, 38 percent 
completed an associate's degree before transferring. 

4 By 1994, 26 percent of those who transferred to 4-year institutions had completed a bachelor's 
degree, and 47 percent were still enrolled at a 4-year institution. 



About 45 percent of flFst-tfme undergraduates 
attend public 2~year coBeges, These Institutions sen/e 
many purposes: they provide voca^onal training 
and skill development; they offer an lne)^ensive 
way to complete tower dividm requirements before 
enterlr>g a 4-year Instttution; and they meet 
avocatlonal Interests. Braminitig butebriTes for 
students who began their posbecondary education 
at public commurBfy coBeges provides Insight Into 
how these diverse needs are being met. 



4 The higher a student's socioi^onomic i His (SES), the more likely that student was to transfer 
to a 4-year institution; 35 percent of high SES students transferred, compared to 21 percent of 
middle SES and 7 percent of low SES students (see supplemental table 9-2). 

Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, percentage distribution and 
average number of months enrolled at first institution, by attainment at first institution and 1994 
attainment/enrollment status 

) 994 ottalnr .ent ot any institution 
Attained^ No~digrie 

.Attoinment ot Certificate Associate's Enrolled 



first institution Noten' Enrolted Not en- Enrolled Lessr Not 



Selected choroctenstics 


None 


CertJ' Asso- 
ficote not© s 


rotoi 


rolled ot 
4-yeor 


at 

4-year 


rolled ot 
4-yeor 


Ot fioche- 
4-year lors 


thon- 
Totol 4-year 


4-year 


en- 

rolled 


rotol 


77.0 


5.0 


17.2 


36.7 


12.3 


0,6 


13.5 


4,0 


6.3 


14,7 


9.6 


5.1 


46.6 


Age os ot V2rs\ /av 


10 years or younger 


71 6 


26 


25.9 


474 


00 


14 


19.7 


64 


M 9 


149 


75 


7.4 


37.7 


19 years 


79 6 


58 


14 7 


3i 9 


12.7 


00 


132 


39 


22 


20.0 


12 7 


0 1 


47.3 


20-29 years 


83.1 


65 


10^ 


27.3 


164 


CO 


65 


1 0 


25 


13.C 


11.2 


1.0 


59.8 


30 years or older 


86 0 


8.9 


51 


25 7 


102 


OO 


63 


0.6 


06 


9.2 


9.2 


0.0 


65.1 


tntoiimenr stotus tirsr »erm 


FuU-tirne 


68 7 


54 


259 


45.7 


10.3 


10 


17.5 


6.0 


110 


11.7 


6.7 


6.0 


42.7 


At leostholf. less ihon full-time 


84 9 


28 


123 


28 3 


10.9 


0.6 


13.2 


1.6 


1.8 


22 0 


17.0 


5.8 


4b.9 


Less thon half-time 


87 7 


66 


56 


27! 


16.9 


0.0 


6,7 


06 


22 


13.0 


9.3 


3.7 


59.9 


First transfer 


Did not tronsfer 


78 7 


77 


135 


23 1 


09 


{■) 


14 1 


0) 


(^) 


10 1 


10.1 


0) 


66.0 


Tronsferred to less-thon 4-year 


93 0 


22 


40 


47.2 


32 0 


00 


130 


0.0 


06 


163 


16 3 


00 


36.6 


Transferred to 4ryear 


61.2 


07 


38.1 


59.6 


06 


2.0 


12.3 


18.3 


25.6 


259 


20 


23.2 


14.5 


Averoge number of months 


enroBed at first Institution 


142 


15.5 


20 3 


20.4 


1 1 9 


n 


26.6 


26.2 


225 


24.8 


27.3 


20.2 


11.4 



far students who earned more than one award at the firs: Institution, the first award they earned. 

' Highest degree attained at any Institution Students who have attained may also be enrolled 
' Not applicable. 

‘ Too few sample observations for a reliabte estimate 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Natlonoi Center for Education Statistics, 1 990 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Sfudy. Second Falla w-up (0PS 9O/94) 
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Attainment and enrollment annong 1989-90 community college entrants: 1989-94 



Percentage distributiun ut attainment outcomes 



None, 




Associate's degree, 
17% 



Certificate. 

5% 



None, 63% 



Bachelor's 
degree, 6% 




Assoaate's degree, 
18 % 



Certificate. 

13% 



Attainment at first institution 



Highest award by 1994 



numb<^r of months enrolled at first institution, 
by award attained 

Attainment at first institution 



None 



Certificate 

Associate’s 

degree 




10 15 20 

Average number of months 



First transfer, bv socioeconomic status 




LowSES 
(Did not transfer 



Middle SES 



High SES 



(Transferred to Iess-than-4-year QTransfeiTed to 4-year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Natlonoi Center for Education Statistics. 1990 Beginning Poshecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study. Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 
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♦ Among beginning students seeking bachelor's degrees in 1989-90, three-quarters (77 percent) of 
those who began in 4-year institutions and more than half <54 percent) of those who began in % 
year institutions reported completing some degree or were still working toward a bachelor's 
degree ^;iis later. Students who began in 
4 ^ . tiSii liens V ite much more likely to 
have reporte,. ^mpleting a bachelor's 
degree in 5 yt ? ihan those who began in 2- 
in'^tituti as versus 6 percent). 

Students v .to entered postsecondary 

-'age It- or younger were more 
' i» versus ‘9 percent) as UkeSy as 

V wh » ; ween the ages of 20 and 29 to have reported completing a bachelor's 

\ nad five times more likely than students who entered at age 30 or later. 

■ :..,i -1'*, <Iegree seekers (52 percent) who first enrolled on a full-time basis reported 
hr. fne cijoiple*ec^ h«at degree wi *n 5 years, compared to less than 15 percent of those who first 
evniilew* ihj:; full time. 

4 As socioeconomic sVatus (SES) and parents' educational attainment levels increased, so did the 
likelihood of compli;ting a bachelor's degree, or any degree, within 5 years. Bachelor's degree 
seekers of lower SES or whose parents had less education were more likely to have reported 
completing no degree (see supplemental table 10-1). 

Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students seeking bachelor’s 
degrees accordingt to persistence tov^rard and completion of bachelor's and other degrees as 
of spring 1994, by selected characteristics 

Compioted o degree 

Highest Still Me degree. r>o longer enrolled toward a bachelor s 



degree completed Tota enrolled Totoi Number of nnonihs enrolled’ 



eiectf^d characteristics 


finch 

eiors 


Asso- 

ciates 


Cerfi- 

ftcote 


ony 

degrt.e 


lor bactv 
elors' 


no 

degree 


Less 

thOn9 


9-16 


19-27 


26-36 


37^ 


More 
than 45 


Tolal 


dS.6 


5.1 


3.3 


54.3 


17.5 


26.3 


2.B 


6.1 


5.7 


5.6 


3.6 


2.3 


Level of first institution 


4-vear 


57 1 


25 


2 1 


61 7 


153 


23.1 


1 9 


55 


53 


49 


33 


2.1 


2-year 


79 


139 


72 


290 


25 3 


458 


54 


166 


70 


02 


53 


3.0 


Agoosot 12/31/89 


10 years or younger 


5M 


49 


29 


59 2 


164 


24 5 


1 5 


52 


5 9 


57 


35 


27 


19 yeors 


36 3 


42 


34 


45fi 


21 1 


330 


40 


134 


4 4 


60 


3.4 


1 6 


?0-29 years 


19 0 


94 


7 9 


363 


196 


44 1 


02 


179 


65 


20 


77 


1 0 


30 yeors or older 


93 


60 


33 


19 1 


17 3 


635 


194 


20.9 


40 


99 


05 


0.0 


Enrollment status, first term 


Full-time 


51 7 


4 1 


25 


503 


16.7 


250 


) 7 


66 


53 


56 


35 


23 


At teast half, less than fuii-ftme 


14 5 


115 


6 1 


32 1 


24 5 


434 


59 


109 


5.6 


25 


7 a 


25 


Less than half-time 


10,5 


49 


114 


260 


266 


464 


173 


00 


9.1 


00 


03 


3.7 


Received aid in 1909-90 


No 


369 


7.0 


45 


46.4 


21.0 


307 


30 


07 


62 


6 3 


39 


2.7 


Yes 


55.1 


3.2 


22 


604 


13 6 


25.0 


2.7 


75 


52 


4.9 


3.7 


1.9 



' Includes students who were no lonoer working toward a bachelor's degroe. but who had corrpleted another type of degree 
* includes students who had completed another type of degree or award (associote's degree; 1 1 .8 percent, certlflcote 2.7 
pwreeni), but wtio are still working toward a bachelor s degree. 

’ Enrollment con be full time or part time Includes students who are still enrolled but who are no 'onger working toward a 
bachelor's. 



Personal, financial, and academic circumstances 
often Interfere with the persistence required to 
complete bachelor's degree programs. Under- 
standing the relatlonsh^ between these 
circumstances and students' paths through 
postsecondary education Is essential to help them 
succeed. 



SOURCE: U S Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics. 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longlludlfxjl Stu^, Second Pallow~up (BPS:90/94). 
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Indicator 10 



Percentoge distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students seeking bachelor's 
degrees according to persistence toward and completion of bachelor's and other 
degrees as of spring 1994, by selected chararacteristics 



l^evel of first institution 

Percent 




Age as of 12/31/89 

Percent 




18 years 19 years 20-29 30 years 

or younger years or older 



Knmllnient status, first term 

Percent 



Received aid in 1989-90 

Percent 




less than half-time 
full'time 



HCompleted HRStill enrolled for GCompleted associalo's degree GNo degree, 

bachelor's degree bachelor's degree or certificate, nol enrolled for not enrolled for 

bachelor's degreo bachelor's degree 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1990 Beglnnirig Postseoorxiary students 
Longitudinal Study. Second Poik>w<up (BPS 90/94). 
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Time to complete a bachelor’s degree 



♦ In 1993, about 31 percent of college graduates completed their bachelor's degree within 4 years 
after graduating from high school. The 
proportion who completed a bachelor's 
degree in 4 years after high school 
graduation dropped from 45 to 31 
percent between 1977 and 1990, but did 
not change between 1990 and 1993. 

Females were more likely than males to 
complete their degree in 4 years. 

♦ About 36 percent of 1993 graduates 
completed a bachelor's degree within 4 
years of beginning their postsecondary education, while 26 percent took more than 6 years to do 
so. Students who delayed their college enrollment or who began in a 2>year institution were 
more than twice as likely to take more than 6 years after starting college to complete their 
bachelor's degree. 

♦ Students who received their bachelor's degree from a private 4-year institution were much more 
likely to complete their degree within 4 years of starting college than were students who 
graduated from a public 4-year institution; students in public 4-year institutions were more 
likely to completed their degree in 5 years. 

Percentage of college graduates completing a bachelor's degree within various years following 
their high school graduaticm, by sex: Years of college graduation 1977, 1986, 1990, and 1993 

Total tsflnle Female 

Veof of More More More 

college 4 years 5 years 6 years than 6 4 year: 5 years 6 years than 6 4 years 5 years 6 years than 6 



graduation 


or less 


or less 


or less 


years 


or less 


or less 


or less 


years 


or less 


or less 


or less 


years 


1977 


45.4 


67.2 


75.3 


21.7 


39.2 


61 8 


71,1 


289 


52.8 


738 


805 


19.5 


1986 


34.5 


60.2 


70.8 


29.2 


30.6 


57.4 


698 


302 


38.2 


62 Q 


71.8 


28 2 


1990 


31.1 


57 2 


684 


31.6 


26.6 


54.3 


67,6 


32,4 


35.1 


59.8 


69,1 


30.9 


1993 


3M 


58.7 


69.9 


30.1 


26.6 


55.9 


694 


306 


4.8 


61.0 


70.3 


29.7 



SOURCE U S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education StatlsMcs. Recent College Graduates Survey for 1977-90 
graduates and 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study. First Follow-up (B&B 93/94). 



The tradilonal time to complete most bachelor's 
degrees Is 4 years, but a number of circumstances 
such as changing schools or majors, stopping out 
for periods of time, attencSng school on a part-time 
basis, or having difficulty enrolling In required 
classes may delay graduation. Increased time to 
complete their degree can be cosfty to students 
who Incur additional tulHon and postponed entry 
Into the labor market. 



Percentage of college graduates completing o bachelor’s degree within various years of 
starting college, by selected student and Institution characteristics: 1993 





4 years 


More than 4 


More then 5 


More than 


Student and institution characteristics 


or less 


up to 5 years 


up to 6 years 


6 years 


Total 


35,5 


27.9 


11.0 


25.6 


Vears between high school graduation and beginning postsecondary education 






Less than 1 year 


38,4 


291 


10.8 


21.7 


One year or more 


108 


17 5 


1271 


59.3 


First Institution attended 










4-year 


41 6 


299 


102 


182 


2-year 


16 3 


23,9 


157 


44.1 


Institution granting bachelor's degree 










Public 4-year 


282 


33,0 


136 


25 2 


Private 4-year 


529 


171 


54 


25.6 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education . 
Study. First FoUowhjp (B&B:93/94). 


Notional Center for Education Stotlstics. 1993 Borcalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
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Indicator 1 1 



rime to complete a bachelor's degree 



Percent 



Percentage of college graduates completing a bachelor's degree within 
various years following their high school graduation, by sex: 
Years of college graduation 1977, 1986, 1990, and 1993 
Male Female 




100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



1977 1986 1990 1993 1977 1986 1990 1993 



Percentage of college graduates completing a bachelor's degree 
within various years of starting college, by selected student 
and institution characteristics: 1993 




Total Less than One year 4-year 2-year Publtc Private 

1 year or more 4-year 4-year 



1 4 years or less □ More than 4 | More than 5 □ More than 6 years 

up to 5 years up to 6 years 

SOURfCE; U S. Department Of Education. Notional Center for Educotton Statistics. Recent College Groduates Survey for 1977-90 
graduates oryj 1993 Boccoioureote and Beyond Longltudlnoi Study. First Follow-up (86c8:93/94). 
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College costs and famtfy income 



♦ Between 1980 and 1994, college costs 
(tuition, room, and board) rose rapidly in 
both public and private institutions, but 
increased more at private colleges than at 
public colleges (71 versus 45 percent in 
1995 constant dollars). 

♦ Between r980 and 1994, tuition, room, 
and board at public institutions increased 
from 10 to 14 percent of median family 
income (for families with children 6 to 17 years old). This increase rvas larger for low income 
families than for high income families — it increased from 16 to 26 percent for families at the 
25th percentile of family income, compared to an increase from 7 to 9 percent for those at the 
75th percentile. 

♦ After periods of decline in the 1960s and 1970s, tuition, room, and board at public institutions 
rose to a high of 15 percent of median family income (for all families) in 1993. At private 
institutions, tuition, room, and board as a percentage of median family income rose every year 
between 1979 and 1993, increasing horn 23 to 41 percent (see supplemental table 12-1). 



A family's ability to afford college for Its children 
depends on many factors, including luillon levels, 
availability of ffnandai aid, family income and 
assets, and family dze. Tuition, room, and board 
are a measure of the gross price of college. The 
average cost for tuition, room, and board as a 
percentage offarxiHy Income is an Indicator of the 
affordability of a college education. 



Average undergraduate tuition, room, and board (In 1995 constant dollars) as a percentage of 
income of families with children 6 to 17 years old,' by control of institution and selected family 
income percentiles: 1975-94 

Public institutions Privote institutions 



Constant Fomily inconriQ percentile Const ont Family income percentile 



Year 


dollars 


10th 


25tti 


50th 


75lfi 


<;oih 


dollars 


10th 


25m 


50tti 


75lh 


90m 


1975 


$4,587 


31 1 


16,4 


10.2 


7.3 


54 


$10,086 


68,4 


36.1 


22.5 


16.0 


n.8 


1976 


4.654 


30 9 


16 3 


10.0 


7 1 


53 


10.162 


67 4 


35 6 


21 d 


156 


li5 


197? 


4603 


30.8 


163 


93 


70 


52 


10.137 


67.7 


35.8 


21 6 


13.4 


114 


1978 


4.445 


30.2 


15.6 


94 


68 


5 0 


10.063 


684 


35.2 


213 


15,4 


n.3 


1979 


4.258 


28.0 


15.1 


9.1 


63 


46 


9,662 


63.6 


34.3 


20 7 


144 


10.5 


1980 


4.183 


32 3 


16 3 


9.6 


66 


4.8 


9.642 


74.6 


37.6 


22 1 


15.1 


n.i 


1981 


4.321 


34 7 


17.7 


102 


7.0 


5.1 


10,005 


80.3 


41.0 


23.6 


16 1 


n 8 


1982 


4 582 


41 5 


19.5 


11,0 


7.4 


54 


10.766 


975 


45 3 


25.9 


17.5 


12.6 


1983 


4735 


42.4 


20 4 


11 5 


7.5 


5.4 


11.264 


1009 


484 


27 3 


17.9 


13.0 


1984 


4.020 


43 7 


205 


n 7 


7.7 


5.5 


11,842 


105.2 


49.3 


28.1 


185 


13.2 


1985 


5.011 


43.1 


20 3 


115 


77 


5.5 


12,468 


107.3 


50.5 


286 


19 1 


13.8 


1986 


5.223 


46.4 


2i.3 


11.9 


7.8 


56 


13,283 


118.0 


54.1 


30 2 


198 


142 


1987 


5.339 


47 7 


21.7 


11.8 


7.8 


56 


13.657 


123 8 


562 


30.8 


202 


14.6 


1988 


5.385 


-44 2 


215 


120 


7 9 


5.7 


14.098 


M158 


562 


31.3 


206 


14.8 


1989 


5.417 


45 6 


21.4 


120 


79 


5.6 


14.453 


116 3 


57.1 


32.1 


21.2 


T50 


^990 


5424 


46 3 


22 2 


12.6 


82 


57 


14.721 


125 7 


60,2 


34.2 


222 


15.6 


199i 


5.673 


52.3 


23,9 


132 


87 


6.2 


15,365 


141,7 


648 


35.8 


23.6 


16.8 


1992 


5./63 


51.5 


24,8 


13.6 


8.8 


62 


15679 


140,1 


67.5 


37,0 


24 0 


17.0 


1993' 


5.946 


58.0 


26 6 


14.3 


9.1 


63 


16,183 


157.8 


72.3 


388 


24 7 


17.1 


19943 


6.053 


55.0 


26.2 


14.2 


9.1 


6.3 


16470 


149.6 


71.3 


38.7 


24.8 


172 



These tomilies nriay have children aged 18 or d older, however, they have ot least one child between 6 and 1 7 yoors old. c id 
none under 6. Af families, not just married-couple tomilies. ore included. Supplemental table 12- 1 provides doto for a longer series 
of yeors. but is based on the incomes of all tomilies 
"Revised from previously published figures. 

’Preliminary data bosed on toll 1993 enrollment weighh 

NOTE-. Tuition diita ore for academic yeors beginning 1975-94. ond family income data ore tor calendor yeors 1975-94. Both 
colendor and school year Consunner FVice Indexes (CPIs) were used to cdicubte constant dolior figures. ‘Tuition, room, ond 
beard" includes those for 2-year and 4 -year colleges and universities, in-stote tuition and fees are used for public Institutions, 
SOURCE; U.S. Deoarlment of Educotton, Nationoi Center for Education Stotlstlcs. IPEDS “Fall Enrollmenr and "Institutional 
Charocterlstics" surveys. U.S, Department of Ckimmerce. Bureau of the Census. Curr&nt Populoticn Reports. Series P-60. ‘Income. 
Poverty and Valuation of Non-cosh Benefits." vorious years (bosed on the Mgrch supplement to the Current Populgflon Survey) 
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Indicator 12 



Average undergraduate tuition, room, and board as a percentage of tamil/ income 



For pobiic institutions, as a percentage of income of families with children 
6 to 17 years old at selected income percentiles: 1964-94 

Percent 




Year 



Percent 



As a percentage of median income of all families, by 
contrjl of institution: 1964<-94 




1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1994 

Year 



NOTE: Tuition data are for academic years beginrting 1964-94. and /amily Income data are for caierxiar years 1964-9/1 
In-stole tuition ond fees are used for public institutloris. 

SOURCE; U S. Deportment of Education. Natbnal Center /or Education Statistics. IPEDS 'Foil Enrollment' and ‘Institutional 
Characteristics* surveys. U S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of The Census. Current PopulQtion Reports, Series P-60. Income 
Poverty ond Vbluatian of Non-oash Benefits.' vorfous years (based on Ih© Mcrch supplement to the Current Population Survey) 
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\ccess. Participation, and Progress 



Net cost of attending postsecondary education 



♦ Among al! dependent, full-time undergraduate students attending public 4-year institutions, 
average grant aid received was 29 percent of the average tuition and fees charged during the 
1992-93 academic year. This ratio varied 
from 80 percent for student^ from low 
income families to 10 percent for those 
from high income families. This ratio 
also varied from 16 percent for 
dependent, full-time students at private, 
for-profit institutions (calculated from 
supplemental table 13-1) to 37 percent for 
those at public 2-year institutions. 

♦ The average net cost (total cost minus 
total aid) was 80 percent of the average 
total cost ($7,326 versus $9,187) for 
dependent, full-time undergraduates 
attending public 4-year colleges. This 
ratio varied from 57 percent for students from low income f?.-nilies to 91 percent for those from 
high income families. This ratio also varied from 89 percent for students attending public 2- 
year colleges to 67 percent for students attending private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions. 

♦ Among independent, full-time students at private, for-profit institutions, the average grant aid 
r^?ceived ($1,346) wa» 28 percent of the average tuition and fees charged ($4,748). This ratio 
varied from 37 lio 18 percent for students with low to high household income (calculated from 
supplemental table 13-1). 

Cost of college attendance and student financial aid for dependent, full-time undergraduates, 
by type and control of institution and family Income: Academic year 1992-93 



Ralios 



>pe and control of mstlTUtian and 
ramily income of dependent students 


Tuition 
and fees 


Total 

cost 


Grant 

ard 


Total 

aid 


Net 

cost 


Grants to tui- 
tion and fees 


Net cost to 
totol cost 


Public 4-year Institutions 


Deoender^t. fuB-time students 


S2.94/ 


SQ.187 


S855 


51.804 


57.326 


29 


8C 


Low income 


2 5b9 


8.520 


2.041 


3.746 


5.070 


80 


57 


Lower middle 


2.72B 


8.B7B 


961 


2.422 


6.426 


35 


72 


Uppenniddle 


2.846 


8.924 


509 


1.331 


7.598 


18 


85 


High Income 


3.382 


9.758 


354 


890 


8.BV9 


10 


91 


Private, nut -for 'profit 4~year 


Deperxient. full-time f.tude.^is 


11.034 


1^301 


3 455 


5697 


11.55? 


31 


67 


Low income 


8444 


14.232 


5.417 


6 350 


5.872 


64 


41 


Lower middle 


I0.t)60 


16.905 


4.890 


8.2/0 


6.590 


46 


51 


Uppe' rpiiddie 


II. Wb 


17.422 


4.240 


6.934 


10.40/ 


38 


60 


High Income 


12.3W 


18^8 


1.736 


3.I5C 


lb.752 


14 


83 


Public 2'Vear 


Dependent, full-time stude'^ts 


1.072 


6.410 


39b 


600 


5 717 


37 


89 


Low Income 


948 


6.199 


1,027 


1.322 


4.848 


106 


78 


Lower middle 


1.052 


5.996 


312 


588 


5,348 


30 


89 


Upper middle 


1.134 


7.060 


122 


247 


6.686 


11 


95 


High income 


1.31 1 


6./4b 


S3 


167 


6.367 


6 


94 



ToDle feads: In acadenrjic year 1992-Q3. the overage grant for dependent, full-time students at public 4-year institutions was S8ft5. 
NOTE: Total cost includes budget allowances for student living expenses. +otal oid includes grants, loans, and work study, net cost is 
total ccst minus total aid. See the supplemental note to thin indicator for more detailed definitions of concepts 
SOURCE U S. Deportment of Educoflon. National Center for Education Statistics. National Fostsecondory Student Aid Study. 1993. 



Cost may affect a student's access to a college 
education. The net cost of college attenckmce Is 
total cost minus total aid— thc^ & tuition, fees, and 
living expenses nrilnus grants, loans, and work study. 
Net cost as a percentage of total cost Is a measure of 
the frocffon of cost that remains to be financed by 
students and their kimilles after shxlent financial aid is 
used. However, Xvhg expenses arguably musf be 
hcufred wheffier or not a student attends coSege; 
loans must be repaid: and work study is payment for 
work. A second measure, grant aid as a percentage 
of tuition and fees paid, provides an bTdIcation ofihe 
discount received on educational expenses. 
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Indicator 13 



Cost of college attendance and student financial aid for dependent, full-time 
undergraduates, by type and control of Institution and family income; 

Academic year 1992-93 



Averu^e ^rant aid received as a percentage nra\erage tuition and lees d1ar^ed 
0 20 40 60 80 100 



120 



Public 4-year 
Low income 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High income 
Private, not-ior-proiit 
4-year 

Low income 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High income 

Public 2-year 
Low income 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High income 




0 20 40 60 80 100 120 

Percent 



Average net cost as a percentage of a\ eruge total c(»st 
0 20 40 60 80 100 120 



Public 4-yesr 
Low income 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High income 
Private, not-for-profit 
4-yea' 
Low income 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High income 

Public 2-year 
Low income 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High income 




0 20 40 60 80 100 120 

Percent 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education. Natlorxal Center for Education Statistics. National Pastsecondary Student Aid Study. 1993. 
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Access. Participation, and Progress 



Participation in aduit education 



4 Foity percent of adults paiHdpated in adult 
education activities in 1995, up from 32 percent 
in 1991. Of those adults who participated in 
1995, about half (21 percent) took work-related 
courses, half (20 percent) took personal 
development courses, and 6 percent took 
courses related to a diploma, degree, or 
certification. 

♦ In both 1991 and 1995, adults with more 
education generally were more likely to 
participate in adult education activities than ttiose with less education. In fact; almost 6 in 10 adults who 
had a bachelor's degree or higher participated in adult education, while in 1995, 3 in 10 adults who had a 
high school diploma did sa 

♦ Employed adults were more likely to participate in adult education than those without jobs. In 1995, 
among those who were employed, partidpafion rates of finales were 9 percentaf^.': points higher than 
those of their male counterparts. Moreover, employed f^ales were more likely than employed males to 
take work-related or personal development courses (see supplemental table 14-1). 



In an age of rapid technological and economic 
chonge, lifelong learning Is essential, both for 
Individuals and tor society os a whole. Adult 
education provides an avenue for acquiring new 
knowledge and upgrading workers' skills. 
Differences In porf/c43of/on rates among various 
groups may Indicate the degree of access or the 
rewards of par* cation tor these Individuals. 



4 Among those who p«.itidpated in work-related courses, the majority (60 percent) took courses provided by 
business or professional assodafions. About 20 percent took work-related courses provided by colleges, 
and 17 percent took work-related courses provided by government agencies (see supplemental table 14-2). 

Adult education participation rates in the past 12 nrK>nths, by type of adult education activity, 
educationoi attainment, and labor force status; 1991 and 1995 



1996 



Educational attainment and 


1991 






Type of adult education activity 




lobor force status 


tota' 


Total' 


Basic skills' 


Credential ' 


Work-related 


Personal 


Total 


31.4 


40.2 


1.2 


6 .. 


20.9 


19.9 


Educational attainment 


Grade 8 or less 


72 


106 


2 1 


02 


2.2 


52 


Grades 9- 12* 


14.3 


229 


56 


1.6 


6.9 


10.4 


High school diploma 


22.5 


9 


08 


3.5 


14.2 


15.7 


Vocational/ technical school 


31 7 


41 9 


0.6 


5.4 


21 9 


21.1 


Some college 


39.4 


493 


05 


121 


22.3 


25.3 


Associate's degree 


49.1 


56 1 


04 


10.9 


32.1 


27.4 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


52.2 


58.2 


0 


7 7 


37.9 


27.9 


L :*bor force status 


Employed 


406 


50.7 


U 


82 


31 1 


22.C 


Unemployed 


275 


36.6 


50 


5.5 


M 1 


17.4 


Not in labor force 


14.5 


21.3 


09 


2.2 


3.4 


162 



Table reads; In 1995, 402 percent of adults participated in aduir education. 209 percent of adults took work-related courses. 

’ The participation rate of adults aged 1 7 or older was detefmlf\ed by their involvement In one or more ot six types ot adult 
education activttles in the 12 mottths prior to the Interview; percentages^ may not odd to totals because people participated in 
more than one tyoe of activity (9 percent in 1995). Adults who participated in apprenticeship programs and English as a Second 
Language progran.s were Included in the total, but are not shown separately. Adults who reported that they had participated 
only as fuD-tlme credential seekers were not Included In the calculation of tne participation rotes 

' Only adults who had not received a high school diploma or equivalent, who had received o high school diploma In the post 12 
months, or who had received a high school dlptoma In a foreign country w.^re asked about their participation in the basic 
educatlon/General Educotional Development (GED) activities, 

’ In 1995. Includes adults whose highest educotlon level was grades 9- 12 Mvho had not received a high school diploma, in 1991 , 
Includes only oduits whose highest educotion level was grades 9-11. 

* Individuals with a bocheloi s degree or higher were not asked about their partlcipaHon in odul* basic skills progroms. geD 
preparation dosses, adult high schoai. or high school equlvoiency programs. 

SOUf)CE; LI.5. Department of Educaflan. National Center for Educotion Statisitcs, National Household Education Survey (NHES). 

1 99 1 und 1 996 (Adult Education Component). 
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Adult education participation rates in the past 12 nnonths, by educational attainment 

and labor force status: 1991 and 1995 



Grade 8 or tess 
Grades 9-12’ 

High school diploma 

VocationalAechnice) 

school 

Some college 

Associate’s degree 

Bachelor*?? degree 
or higher 



By educational attainment 

10 20 30 40 



1C 



20 



30 40 

Percent 



50 



50 



60 



70 




60 



70 



10 



By labor force status 

20 30 40 



50 



60 



70 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

PercenI 



' Iti 1995. Includos adults whose highest education level was grades 9- 12 v/ho had not received a high school diplorno; m 1991 . 
includes only odults whose highest educotlon level woa grcxJes 9- 1 1 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Household Education Survey tNHES). 
1991 and 1996 (Adult Educaltan Component). 
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Achievement, Attainment, and Cuniculum 



Indicators of what students have learned in school 
are perhaps the most important measures of the 
outcomes of education. Althougli performance on 
examinations is one measure of what students have 
learned in school, examinations do not measure the 
wide array of skills and experiences that formal 
educabon provides. Educational attainment (e.g., 
finishing high school or college) is not only an 
indirect measure of how much subject matter 
students may have learned, but also of how much 
knowledge students potentially have gained in 
learning civic responsibilities, social skills, work 
ethics, and life skills. Furthermore, mfoimation 
about courses taken in high school and fields of 
study in college is an additional indirect indicator of 
the content of students' knowledge. 

Achievement 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) has assessed students' knowledge in 
reading, writing, science, mathematics, and other 
subjects for more than 2C years. NAEP analyzes 
both short- and long-term trends. One short-term 
trend indicates that reading proficiency remained 
relatively stable for 4th- and 8th-grade students 
between 1992 and 1994, while scores for 12th- 
graders decreased slightly {Indicator 17). A long- 
term trend shows that average science proficiency 
among 9-year-olds was higher in 1992 than in 
1970; among 13-year-olds, it was about the same 
in 1992 as in 1970; and among 17-year-olds, it 
was lower {Indicator 26). 

Mathematics achievement is assessed in three 
ways: through NAEP for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds; 
through the SAT and the ACT for college-bound 
high school seniors; and through the GRE for 
college graduates intending to continue their 
education. NAEP shows that average 
mathematics proficiency among 9- and 13-year- 
olds was slightly higher in 1992 than in 1973, and 
among 17-year-olds, it was about the same in 
1992 as in 1973 after declining in the late 1970s 
{Indicator 26), Average scores on the mathematics 
section of the SAT fell somewhat during the 
1970s, but rose during the early 1980s and early 
1990s (Indicator 22), Unlike the case for 17-year- 
olds in NAEP, not all of the decline in SAT 
mathematics scores during the 1970s has been 
recouped. 



Participation in the SAT exam has increased 
significantly, however. In 1995, 42 percent of 
high school seniors took the SAT, up from 32 
percent in 1976 (table 22-1). During the same 
period, the percentage of minority test-takers has 
doubled — rising from 15 to 31 percent. The 
percentage of graduating seniors who took the 
ACT has risen, from 32 percent in 1991 to 37 percent 
in 1995. The ACT composite scores, however, have 
not changed during this time period (table 22-7). 
GRE test-takers as a percentage of college graduates 
rose from 29 percent in 1980 to 35 percent in 1993. 
Also, GRE quantitative scores increased 45 points 
between 19^ and 1993, mainly due to a sh^ rise in 
scores during the 1980s (Indicator 21, Condition 1995). 

Although overall scores have changed little over 
the last two decades, NAEP shows that the large 
gaps in achievement between whites and 
minorities have narrowed somewhat. Blacks 
have improved relative to whites in mathematics 
and science. For example, in 1973, average 
mathematics proficiency scores for 17-year-old 
blacks and Hispanics were well below those for 
17-year-old whites (40 and 33 scale points, 
respectively). Although the gap was still large in 
1992, the mathematics proficiency scores for 17- 
yea.'-old white students increased only 2 scale 
points between 1973 and 1992, and the scores for 
17-year-old blacks and Hispanics increased 16 
and 15 scale points, respectively (Indicator 16). 

The same trend is evident in SAT mathematics 
scores between 1976 and 1995. Even though the 
mathematics scores of whites increased only 5 
points over thai period, those of blacks increased 
by 34 points and those of Hisp ^^.ics by 10 to 16 
points (Indicator 22), 

In 1994, NAEP also assessed history and 
geography achievement (Indicators 18 and 19). 

U.S. history scores of whites and Asians were 
higher than those of blacks and Hispanics across 
all three grade levels, although the differences 
between the scores of blacks and whites and of 
Hispanics and whites were smaller in 8th and 
12th grades than in 4th grade. In geography, at 
all three grade levels, males outperformed 
females; white and Asian students outperformed 
black and Hispanic students; and Hispanic 
students outperformed black students. 
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International comparisons 

International comparisons of student 
achievement are available in basic reading 
literacy, mathematics, and science. Generally, 

U.S. students compare favorably to their 
counterparts in other large industrialized 
countries in reading, but unfavorably in 
mathematics and science; nevertheless, 9-year- 
olds from the United States are ranked higher in 
science than 9-year-olds from several other large 
industrialized countries (Indicators 20, 23, and 24). 

Adult literacy 

In 1992, the literacy of adults aged 16 and older 
was assessed in three areas: prose, document, and 
quantitative. Approximately 20 percent of the 
adults in the United States performed at a low 
proficiency level. In each of the three areas, 
scores of whites averaged 67 to 75 points higher 
than those of Hispanics and 50 co 63 points higher 
than those of blacks. In addition, older 
Americans had lower literacy scores than 
younger Americans, and adults with more 
education had higher literacy scores than adults 
with less education (Indicator 21 and tables 20-1 
and 20-3, Conditio7i 1994). 

Adult literacy was assessed across seven 
countries in 1994. Relative to most other countries 
assessed, the United States had a laige concentration 
of adults score at the higbt?st literacy levels across 
the prose, docmrient, and quantitative literacy 
domains. However, the United States also had a 
greater concentration of adults at the lowest levels of 
literacy (btdicator 21). 

Attainment 

High school completion 

In 1995, 87 percent of all 25- to 29-year-olds had a 
high school diploma or an equivalency certificate, 
up from 78 percent in 1971. However, the 
completion rate varied among racial /ethnic 
groups. In 1995, 93 percent of whites had a high 
school diploma or the equivalent, compared to 87 
percent of blacks and 57 percent of Hispanics. 
Blacks' showed the most improvement: the 
percentage of blacks earning a high school 
diploma or equivalency certificate rose 28 
percentage points between 1971 and 1995, 
compared to 1 1 and 9 percentage points for 
whites and Hispanics, respectively (Indicator 25). 
In terms of high school attainment, the United 
States compares favorably to other large 



industrialized countries. For instance, the United 
States has a similar or higher perc jntage of 25- to 
64-year-olds who have completed high school than 
many other countries (Indicator 27). However, with 
respect to j'oung adults aged 25-34, several other 
nations approach or surpass U.S. secondary 
education completion rates (table 27-1 ). 

College attainment 

In 1995, among 25- to 29-year-olds who had 
completed high school, 62 percent had completed 
at least some college, and 28 ^rcent had earned a 
bachelor's degree or more (Indicator 25). In the 
United States, a larger proportion of young adults 
had earned college degrees compared to their 
counterparts in most other industrialized 
countries (Indicator 27). Twothirds of all 
students who were high school sophomores lO 
1980 had attended some form of postsecondary 
education by 1992, and almost one-fourth had 
graduated from a 4-year institution. Both 
socioeconomic status and lOth-grade test sc^^n?s 
were related to college attainment (IndicatOi /j). 

Curriculum 

The courses student* Mke in high school and 
college are an indirect indication of the content of 
students' knowledge. A greater percentage of 
1992 than 1982 high school graduates earned the 
number of units in the core courses — 4 units in 
English, and 3 each in science, social studies, and 
mathematics — recommended in A Nation at Risk 
(Indicator 28). In 1994, 51 percent of high school 
graduates had earned at least this number of credits 
in the core subjects, compared to 14 percent in 1982. 
Graduates in 1994 took more mathematics and 
science courses in high school than 1982 graduates, 
f>articularly geometry, algebra n, biology, and 
chemistry (Indicator 29). 

Business management is the most popular major in 
college: 22 percent of all bachelor's degree recipients 
in 1993 majored in this subject area (Indicator 41). At 
the graduate leveL males were still twice as likely as 
females to earn degrees in business, although the 
gap has narrowed significantly since the early 1970s 
(Indicator 27, Condition 1995). At least 60 percent of 
undet^graduate students take courses in (he arts, 
English literature, psychology, sociology/ anthro- 
pology, history, physical science, and mathematics 
(Indicatcr 28, Condition 1994j. 
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Achievement Attainment, and Curriculum 




♦ Average mathematics proficiency improved between 1978 and 1992 for all age groups. 

4 White, black, and Hispanic 9-y ear-olds 
showed large improvements in average 
mathematics proficiency between 1982 
and 1992, after remaining stable between 
1973 and 1982. 

♦ Although a large gap in mathematics 
proficiency exists between whites and 
their black and Hispanic peers for all age 
groups at ages 13 and 17, white scores increased at a slower rate than black and Hispanic scores, 
causing this gap to decrease over the last 20 years. 

♦ The percentage of 17-year-olds scoring at or above level 250 increased from 92 to 97 percent; 
those scoring at or above level 300 increased from 52 to 59 percent; but those scoring at or above 
level 350 stayed at 7 percent (see supplemental table 15-2). 

4 There is much variation in the mathematics proficiency scores of students* In 1992, scores for all 
three age groups varied by about 100-110 scale points between the 5th percentile and the 95th 
percentile. The amount of variation has decreased since 1978, however, when the difference 
between the top and the bottom 5 percent ranged from 109 to 129 scale points (see supplemental 
table 15-3). 

Average mathematics proficiency (scale score), by sex and age: Selected years 1973-92 



Proiidency in mathemcfUcs ts on important outcome 
ofeducotfon InanhcreosInglyiBchnoto^cxdw 
the mofhematfcsskliboi the noftonS waicors rlnaybe 
o crucial component ofeconomh cx>rnp^Hiiv0n^ 
In addition, knowledge ofmafhemailcs fc Otttical tor 
success In science, cemputhg. and a nurhtM of 
other related fields of study. 



Year 




Total 






Male 






Temal© 




^ge9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1973 


219 


266 


304 


21P 


265 


309 


■220 


267 


301 


1978 


219 


264 


300 


217 


264 


\304 


220 


265 


297 


1982 


219 


269 


■ 298 


217 


269 


302 


‘221 


’268 


’"296 


1986 


222 


269 


302 


■222 


270 


■305 


222 


268 


■299 


1990 


230 


• 270 


.305 


229 


271 


306 


'230 


270 


303 


1992 


■230 


•2/3 


307 


■ 231 


■ 274 


309 


'228 


’2 


304 



Average malhemalics proficiency (scale score), by roce/ethnicity and age: Selected years 1973^ 



Yeor 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1973 


225 


274 


310 


190 


228 


270 


202 


'239 


'277 


1978 


224 


272 


306 


192 


230 


268 


203 


'238 


'276 


1982 


224 


274 


'304 


195 


■ 240 


272 


204 


'252 


'277 


1986 


'227 


274 


308 


202 


24v 


279 


205 


’254 


283 


1990 


'235 


276 


3ir 


'208 


■ 249 


■268 


'214 


'265 


284 


1992 


'235 


'279 


3)2 


■ 208 


■ 250 


286 


'212 


'259 


’292 



Stotlsticaiiy significant difference from 1992. 

^ Stattstlcolty significant difference from )973 

NOTE; The mothemallcs proficiency scale ranges from 0 fo 500 (See supplemental table 15- 1 fbr detailed exptanottons of levels ) 
Level 160: Slnnp)le arithmetic facts Level 300: Moderately complex procedures cind reasoning 

Level 2CX) Be^nnlng skills and ur^derstandlngs Level 350 Multi-step problem solving and olgebra 

Level 250. Nijmerlcal operations and beginning problem solving 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Educotton. National Center for Education Statistics, NoHono! Assessment of Educational Progress, 
rrent* in Acodiemfc Progress Achtevomenf of U $ Studsnfs in Science. 1969 to \992: Maft^matics. 197S to 1992; ReodUlng. 197 1 fo 
;W, ondVWiftng. 1984 to 1992. 1994 
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Indicator 15 




Average mathematics proficiency (scale score); Selected years 1978-92 



Average mathematics proficiency, by race/e Hi nkity aiiU age 



Proficiency 




400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

0 



Percentile distribution of mathematics proficiency fur 
13-year-olds, by race/ethnicity 




400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

0 



Percentile dislributiun of maShematics proficiency, by 
racc/ethnicity ^nd age: 1992 




NKDTt: The rnathemaffcs proflclerx^y scale ranges from 0 to 500 



SOUfK^E; U S. DepQTtment of EducaHon. National Center For Education Stonstlcs. Na4ona) Assessment of Educoiiorx3i Progress. 
fronds mAcaaomicProo9e» AcNevemen^ of US Students in Science. 1969 to fW. Mcihemattcs. 1973 to 1992; f?eading. 1971 to 
1992: and \Miftng. 196410 1992 . 1994 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 



Trends in the science proficiency of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oids 

♦ In 1992, average science achievement was higher at all three age levels than in 1982. In addition, 
the gap between male and female scores 
at ages 13 and 17 decreased during that 
period, but the gap increased at age 9. 

♦ In 1992, the average science proficiency 
of blacks and Hispanics remained wrell 
below that of whites. However, between 
1977 and 1992, the proficiency gap 
decreased between whites and blacks at age 9 and between whites and Hispanics at age 13. 

♦ A higher percentage of 9-, 13*-, and 17-year-olds demonstrated general science skills by reaching 
levels 200 and 250 in 1992 than did in 1982. In addition, more 17-year-olds reached levels 300 
and 350 in 1992, exhibiting a greater understanding of science (see supplemental table 16-2). 

4 There is a great deal of variation in science proficiency scores within an age grocp. For 

example, the proficiency of white 9-year-olds varies by 120 scale points from th^? 5th percentile 
to the 95lh percentile. By comparison, the difference in the median proiiciency of while 9- and 
17-year-olds is 66 scale points (see supplemental table 16-3). 



Average science proficiency (scale score), by sex and age: Selected years 1970-92 



Year 




Total 






Male 






Femoie 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age \3 


Age 17 


1970 


226 


255 


305 


228 


257 


314 


223 


253 


297 


1973 


■^220 


'250 


296 


'273 


'252 


'304 


218 


■’2^7 


"280 


1977 


'220 


'247 


290 


'222 


■’251 


297 


■218 


'244 


"282 


1902 


221 


•250 


'283 


^221 


256 


■292 


221 


245 


"275 


1986 


224 


251 


■288 


227 


266 


■295 


22? 


'247 


'"282 


1990 


229 


255 


■290 


230 


258 


'296 


227 


252 


'285 


1992 


'231 


258 


294 


'235 


260 


'299 


227 


266 


"289 


Average science i^oficiency (scale score), by race/ethnicity and age: Selected years 1970-92 






White 






Bbck 






Hispanic 




Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


236 


263 


' 312 


179 


215 


258 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


"231 


•259 


'304 


177 


'205 


■250 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


■230 


'256 


"296 


175 


208 


'240 


192 


213 


262 


1982 


"229 


■ 257 


293 


187 


217 


'235 


189 


'226 


'249 


1986 


•232 


259 


■298 


■ 196 


222 


253 


199 


'226 


259 


1990 


238 


264 


301 


' 196 


■226 


253 


■’206 


■’232 


262 


1992 


239 


'267 


•304 


•200 


224 


266 


'205 


'230 


270 



— Not available. 

' Statistically significant difference from 1992 

' Statistically significant difference from 1970 for all groups except Hispanics, Statistically rignificont difference from W77 for 
Hispanics. 

NOTE: The science proflclenc* scale ranges from 0 to 500 CS^»e supplemental table 16-1 for detailed explanations of levels.) 
Level 150: Knows everyday science facts Level 300 Analyses sciontifi'' procedures and data 

Level 200: Understands slrrple scientific principles Level 350. Integrates specialized scientific Information 

Level 250. Applies general scientific Information 



Competence In science Is an important outcome of 
education. The obilWy to appfy sdentiflc infonnation. 
s^terprefdata, and rTxrke hfer&)ces c^outscleniMc 
fhcSngs Is usetul Ln a world ihatreSes hea\r3y on 
technok^llcal and scienlific advances. 



SOURCE: U S. Department ot Educotlon. Notlortal Center (or Educotion Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progreu, 
TrendsInAoQrlvnicPreortss ActvwstrmitorUS.ShjdontilnSclenca. fftjpro IW. MoihemoKcs. )9731a 1992. Ifeading. (97? to 
1992: and wmng. 1964 to 1992. 1994. 
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Indicator 16 



Average science proficiency (scale score); Selected years 1977-92 
\\ erage science proficiency, by race^ethnicity and age 

Proficiency 




Pei'centile distribution of science proficiency for 
17-year-oldse by race/ethnicity 



Proticieiicy 




400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

0 



Percentile distribution .)f science proficiency, by 
race/ethnicity and age: 1992 




400 

350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

0 



Age 



NOTE: The science proficiency scoie ronges from 0 to 500 



SO JRCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Stofislics, National Assessment of Educotlonat Progress, 
Trends (n Acodem/c Progress: Ac'^fevomenf of US Student /n Science, f W9 to 1992; Mofhematics. f97J fo /992; Reading. /97 f fo 
1992; and vmng. 1934 to 1992. K .4. 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 




Average reading proficiency of 4th-, 8fh-, and 12fh-graders 



♦ Overall, average reading proficiency for 4th- and 8th-grade students was similar in 1992 and 
1994. Average proficiency scores for 12ih- 
grade shidents, however, decreased during 
this- period. 

4 Average reading proficiency increased as 
the number of different types* of reading 
materials at home increased. More than 
one-third of 4th-graders and one-half of 8th- 
and I2th-graders reported having each of 
four types of reading materials (books, 
rewspapers, magazines, and encyclopedias) at home in 1994. 

♦ Generally, the more students read for fun on their own time, the higher their reading scores 
were. Between 1992 and 1994, the percentage of 12th-graders who reported that they never or 
hardly ever read for fun increased f*X)m 24 to 27 percent. 

♦ Students who read 11 or more pages each day for school and homework had higher average 
reading proficiency scores than those who read less than 5 pages a day. Between 1992 and 1994, 
the percentage of 12th-graders who read 11 pages or more each day decreased as did 12th-grade 
reading scores. 



A sfudeofs ability to read Is essBr)tlal to the 
educational process and Increases the likelihood 
that he or she will become a full participating 
member of society ^ Students' exposure to various 
types of reading materials at home, as well as 
students' habits outside ofschooir can play a 
critical role In their growth as readers. 



♦ Students who watched 3 or fewer hours of television a day showed higher levels of reading 
proficiency than those who watched 6 or more hours each day. In 1994, 57 percent of 4th-graders 
and 59 percent of 8th-graders watched 3 or fewer hours daily, while 75 percent of 12lh-graders 
did so. 



Average reading proflctency (scale score), by grade and selected characteristics: 1992 and 1994 







Grade 4 








Grade 8 






Grade 12 






Selected 


1992 




1994 


1992 




1994 


1992 




1994 




characteristics 


Percent Score Percent 


Score 


Percent Score 


Percent 


Score 


Percent Score Percent Score 


Toto) 


IPO 


217 


TOO 


214 


100 


260 


100 


260 


100 


292 


100 


287 


Number of dirterent types of reoding materials at home* 




















Four 


37 


226 


38 


227 


51 


?68 


50 


270 


60 


298 


55 


295 


Three 


32 


219 


34 


216 


29 


259 


29 


258 


26 


290 


28 


286 


Two or fewer 


31 


204 


29 


197 


20 


241 


21 


239 


14 


274 


17 


269 


Frequency of reading ror tun on their own time 






















.-^most every day 


44 


223 


45 


223 


22 


277 


21 


277 


23 


304 


24 


302 


Orx:© or twice a week 


32 


218 


32 


2?3 


28 


263 


26 


264 


28 


296 


24 


294 


Once or twice a month 


12 


210 


12 


208 


25 


258 


25 


257 


26 


290 


24 


285 


. lever or hardly ever 


13 


199 


12 


197 


25 


246 


27 


246 


24 


279 


27 


273 


Amount read & ich >y for school and homework 






















1 1 or more page*. 


56 


222 


54 


220 


22 


263 


21 


266 


45 


302 


39 


298 


6 to 10 pages 


23 


217 


23 


214 


16 


:-66 


16 


269 


24 


290 


24 


288 


5 Of fewer pages 


21 


203 


23 


201 


62 


256 


63 


256 


31 


281 


36 


276 


Time spent watching television each day 






















6 hours or more 


20 


199 


21 


194 


14 


241 


14 


239 


6 


271 


7 


264 


4 fo 5 hours 


22 


216 


22 


216 


27 


258 


27 


257 


20 


204 


18 


260 


2 to 3 hours 


40 


224 


3ft 


222 


46 


265 


45 


266 


47 


293 


46 


269 


1 hour or less 


19 


221 


19 


220 


13 


270 


14 


270 


27 


301 


29 


297 



Table reads: m 1994. 55 percent of students l.n g/ade 12 had tour dWfereot types of reading materials at home and had an overage 
reading proficiency scale score of 295. 

• Types of reading materials at ham© Inc Jd© books, newspapers, rrij jazlnes. and encyclopedias. 

NOTE: The reading proficiency scale ran les from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Na*‘onal Assessmenf of Educational Progress. 1994 
trading R&port Card for fhe Noffon and the Statos. 1996. 
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Indicator 17 




Average reading proficiency (scale score) and percentage of students with selected 

characteristics: 1992 and 1994 



lVrccnta}>e of students with differenl t> pes* 
reading tnatcrials at home: 1994 
Number of types of materials 




0 10 20 30 «i0 50 60 



Percent 



Rmfli'iencv scurcsuf studenti with dilTerem l>pes^ 
nf reading materials at home: 1994 
Number of types of materials 

BGrade 4 

Four HGrade 6 

□Grai "2 




50 100 150 200 250 300 350 

Proficiency score 



i*em.'niage of students w hn read for fiin i»n 
Ihcir own lime: 992 and l‘i»94 

Percent 




Almost Never or Almo&l Never or Almost Never or 
eveiy hardly every hardly every hardly 

day ever day ever day ever 



Priincieni'> suires nf students. b> extern iif reading 
for fun on their own time; l‘>*)2 and 1994 

Proficiency score 




Almost Never or Almost Never Or Almost Never oi 
every hardly every haidly every hardly 

day ever day ever day ever 



Perceniage of students whci read a number of pagi'N 
fur si'hunl <rr homework each da> : i 992 and 1994 
Perceni 



Priifliieni’) saires of students uho read a number of pages 
for M'luKiI and homeunrk each da> : 1992 and 1994 

Proficiency score 




11 or 5 or 1101 5 or 11 0*^ 5 or 1<or 3or 11 Or 5 or It or 5 or 

more i^war more fewer more fewer more fewer more lewer more fewer 



Percentage of students whi> walclied a nunilHT 
of hours of teki ision eavh da> ; ] 994 
Number of hours walchad 




Porceni 



Pnirii'ienc> scorcMif students \sh<r uuUhed a numfUT 
nf hours of television each dav : 1 994 
Number ol naurs watched 




Pnofictency score 



‘ Types ot reoding matertois at home include books newspopets. magoz^nes. ond encyclopedias. 

SOURCE; U.5. Deporlmeni of Education. Nottonoi Gender for Educotlon Stottsttco. National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
/?©odfng Report Card tor the Natiot^ and ihe States. 1 W6 
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Average U.S. history proficiency of 4th-, 8th-, and 12th-groder$ 



♦ In 1994, average history proficiency 
scores of whites and Asians were higl^ei 
than those of blacks and Hispanics in 
grades 4, 8, and 12, Hov/ever, the 
difference between the average 
proficiency scores of white and black 
students and of white and Hispanic 
students was smaller in Sth and 12th 
grades than in 4th grade. 

♦ In 1994, students at urban fringe schools had higher average history proficiencies than those in 
central city cr rural schools at the 4th-grade and 8th-grade levels. However, in 12th grade, there 
were no measurable differences between the scores of students in urban fringe schools and 
those in central city schools — ^both outperformed students in rural schools (see supplemental 
table 17-2), 

♦ Generally, students who spent more time watching television each day had lower average 
history proficiency scores. In both 4th and 8th grades, students who watched 3 or fewer hours 
of television per day scored higher than those who watched 4 or more hours of television per 
day. In 12th grade, even watching 1 hour of Ulevision per day was associated with lower 
average history proficiency scores, as those who watched 1 or less hour per day had higher 
average proficiency scores than did those who watched 2 or more hours per day (see 
supplemental table 17-3). 

♦ There was a greater difference in the average history proficiencies between white students who 
scored in the top and bottom 10th percentile than between white students and black or Hispanic 
students who scored at the median. For example, in 1994, the difference between the 10th 
percentile and the 90th percentile of white 8th-graders was 73 points, while the difference 
between white and black 8th-graders who scored at the 50th percentile was 29 points, and the 
difference between white and Hispanic 8th-graders who scored at the 50th percentile was 24 
points (see supplemental table 17-4). 

Average U.S. history proficiency (scale score), by sex, race/ethnicity, and grade: 1994 

Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 

Sex and Percentage Average Percentage Average Percentoge Average 

race/ethnic ity distribution proficiency distribution proficiency distribution proficiency 



Total 


100 


205 


100 


259 


100 


266 


Sex 


Male 


50 


203 


50 


259 


60 


288 


Female 


50 


206 


50 


259 


50 


205 


Pace/elhnicitv 


White 


6<? 


215 


69 


267 


74 


292 


Black 


15 


177 


15 


239 


12 


265 


Hispanic 


n 


lao 


n 


243 


9 


267 


Asian 


2 


209 


2 


270 


3 


287 


Pacific isiander 


1 


200 


1 


252 


1 


280 


American Indian 


2 


190 


1 


246 


1 


279 



Table reads: In 1W4. <tth-grade males had an average proficiency In U S. history of 203 scale polrits. 
NOTE : The history proficiency scale ranges from 0 to 500 



50UPCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Ragress. W4 
NABP U.S. History Report Cara. 1996. 



A working knowledge of U.S. hlstory^the counfry's 
struggles, successes, and falHngs-~allows ctfizens to 
make Informed and intelligent decisions about 
contemporary issues. There has recently been a 
renewed interest In the role of history In education, 
prompting The National EduccrHon Goals Panel to 
Include history on Its list of key subjects. 
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Average U.S. history proficiency (sco'e score): 1994 

By grade and race/ethnicity 



Indicator 18 



Proficiency 




Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 2 

■white BBlacK DHispanic □ Asian □ Pacific islander ■American Indian 



By grade and urbanieity 

Proficiency 




Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 2 

■Central uiiy ■Urtan fringe/large town DRural/small town 



Proficiency 



By grade and percentile 




350 

300 

250 

200 

150 

100 

50 

0 



NOTE The history proficiency scale ranges from 0 to 500 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Lducatton. National Center for Education Statistics. Naifona! Assessment ofBaucational Progress. 
NABP U.S. History P&port Card. 
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Achievement, Attainment, and Curriculum 



Average geography proficiency of 4th-, 8th-, and 12th-graders 



♦ Overall, males had higher geography 
proficiency scores than females across all 
three grade levels. 

♦ A.t all three grade levels, white and Asian 
students outscored black and Hispanic 
students, and Hispanic students 
Outscored black students. 

♦ In 1994, 4th-grade students in the Central 
region outperformed those in the other 
three regions. At the 8th-grade level, 
students in the Northeast and Central 
regions had higher scores than those in the Southeast and the West. At the 12th-grade level, 
students in the Southeast had lower average scores than did those in each of the other regions. 

♦ There is a strong positive relationship between average geography proficiency and parents' 
educational level. For example, 8th-grade students whose parents had a college degree scored 
an average of 7 scale points higher than those whose parents had some education after high 
school but did not graduate from college, 22 scale points higher than those whose parents had 
only a high school diploma and 34 scale points higher than those whose parents did not 
complete high school. 



In order to be able to compete In today's global 
economy,^ student reqdre riot Just a Wnfi/torfly with 
glct>es, dtlas^, and d/to 

to fully ur^e^far)d th^eitdiM Q^ 
necessary to put that 

The ged^aphy ass^srri^hfd<i0ses'drtpdrfi^ 
places on Earth, i^atidpdttems on the Earth's 
surface^ andphy^isdfdhdf^ ttvst 

shape such paffeoiSZ/ritotodf/oM 
env^onment and sdcleiyj and spatial variations 
and connections among people and places. 



Average geogrophy proficiency (scoie score), by grade and seiected characteristics: 1994 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 ' 


Grade 12 


Selected 

choracieristics 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

score 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

score 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

score 


Total 


100 


206 


100 


260 


100 


285 


Sex 

Male 


51 


208 


5] 


262 


50 


288 


Female 


49 


203 


49 


25ti 


50 


281 


Race/ethmclty' 


White 


69 


218 


69 


270 


74 


291 


Block 


15 


168 


15 


229 


12 


258 


Hispanic 


12 


183 


11 


239 


8 


268 


Asian 


2 


218 


2 


271 


3 


287 


Region 


Northeast 


22 


203 


20 


266 


21 


2B4 


Southeast 


23 


200 


25 


252 


23 


278 


Centrol 


25 


215 


24 


268 


28 


289 


West 


30 


205 


31 


255 


29 


286 


Parents education leveP 


Did not finish high school 


4 


186 


7 


238 


7 


263 


Graduated high school 


12 


197 


22 


250 


22 


274 


Some educotion after high school 


7 


216 


19 


265 


25 


286 


Graduated college 


42 


216 


42 


272 


44 


294 



Table reads: In 1 W4, 4th-grad© males had an average geography proficiency of 208 scale points. 

Included In tho total but not shawn separately are Pacific Islanders and American Indians. 

^ Thirty-four percent of 4th-graders, 10 percent of 8th-graders. and 3 percent of 12th-graders did not know their parents education 



level 

NOTE: The geography proficiency scale ranges from 0 to 500 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Sfatlsllcs. Nationa} Assessment of Educational Progress. 
G&ogrophy Report Card for the Nation and fhe States, 1996. 
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Indicator 19 



Average geography proficiency (scale score), by grade; 1994 

Bv race/ethnicitv 



Proficiency 
300 




Proficiency 
300 



Proficiency 
300 



Grade 4 Grades Grade 12 

@ White ■ Black ■ Hispanic □ Asian 

By region 




Grade 4 

H Northeast 



Grades 

I Southeast H Central 

By parents' education level 



Grade 12 
□west 




Grade 4 



Grades 



I 



Did not finish high schcx)l 
Some education after high school 



Grade 12 

HCraduated high school 
□Graduated college 



NOTE: The geography proficiency scale ranges from 0 to 500 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Educofion. Notional Center (or Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educoflonal Progress. 
Geography {Report Card for the Atofton and the States. 1996 
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International comparisons of reading literacy 

♦ In an international assessnient of basic 
reading literacy, 9'year-olds from the 
United States performed better, on 
average, on the narrative domain than 
students from other large countries. 

♦ At age 14, students in the United States 
scored higher, on average, on the 
expository domain than students of similar ages in Italy, West Germany, and Spain. 

♦ There is far greater variation in the basic, reading literacy of students within each country than 
there are differences in averages among countries. For example, among C-year-olds, the 
difference between the 10th and the 90th percentile on the narrative domain was 235 scale points 
in the United States, compared to a difference of 62 scale points between the United States and 
West Germany (see supplemental table 20-2). 

♦ Oiildren whose home language is different from the one spoken at school showed lower 
literacy levels in most of the larger countries, including the United States, at both ages 9 and 14 
than did those children whose home language was the same as that spoken at school. 

Average reading literacy (scale secures), by age and country: School year 1991-^2 

~ ~ Non-school language School longuo^ 

spoken ot home spoken a\ home 

Averoge overoll score Averoge ejornoin sccale score Percentage Average Psreentoge Average 



Larger countries 


Total 


Male Female 


Narrative 


Expository 


Documents 


Of ctudents 


score 


Of stueJents 


score 


United States 


547 


543 


552 


553 


538 


Age 9 

550 


4 


520 


97 


549 


France 


531 


530 


533 


532 


53o 


527 


9 


491 


91 


536 


Italy 


529 


525 


537 


533 


538 


517 


27 


513 


73 


537 


Spain 


504 


500 


508 


497 


605 


509 


13 


499 


87 


605 


West Germany 


503 


501 


508 


491 


497 


520 


11 


461 


90 


509 


France 


549 


553 


649 


556 


546 


Age 14 
544 


4 


516 


96 


552 


United States 


535 


530 


543 


539 


539 


528 


4 


478 


96 


539 


West Germony 


522 


522 


526 


514 


521 


532 


6 


465 


92 


530 


Itoly 


515 


511 


520 


520 


524 


501 


26 


488 


74 


525 


Spain 


490 


486 


492 


500 


495 


475 


n 


481 


89 


491 



Table reads: In the 1 991 -92 school yeor, 9-yecr-olds from the United States hod on average reoding literacy scole score of 547 . 
while 9-yeor-olds from France had an average reoding literacy scale score of 531 . 

NOTE: In the Study of Reading Uteracy , 32 countries assessed the reading achievement of students in the grodes where most 9- 
and 14-yeorHDlds were enrolled. The countries above are the larger countries. The abovo scores were scaled using the Rosch 
procedure. The domain scores for each oge group were scaled to a meon of 500 and a standard deviation of 100. The overoge 
overoll score Is the mean of Ihe domain scale scores. Some student groups were excluded by the participoting countries, such as 
those h private schools, in schools serving disabled children, or in schools where tl e languoge of Instruction is different from the 
primary notionai longuage. 



The ablUty to read 1$ a minimum requirement to 
patldpate productively In a gloloal economy and 
to fulfill txxlc Okie re^oondbStfies. Comprehendhg 
written language and effectively using written 
language are crucial for both future learning and 
the development of basic Job skills. 



SOURCE; In'emotlonol Association for the Evoluotlon of Educotional Achievement, Study ot Reodi' .g Uteroev. How In the World Do 
Sluder^fsnecd?, tW2. 
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Indicator 20 



Distribution of scale scores on reading literocy assessment, by country; 

School year 1991-92 
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NOTE: The vertical lines at ability score 500 mark the average score for each age group for all participating countries. The 
standard deviation Is 100. 

SOURCE: international Assacfatlon tor the Evaluation ot Educational Achle'vement. Study of Reading Uteracy . How in the World Do 
Students ReacH, 1992. 
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Achievement Attainment, and Curriculum 



Intemotional comparisons of adult literacy 

4 Compared to most of the other countries assessed in 1994, the United States had a greater 
concentration of adults who scored at the 
lowest literacy levels across the prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy 
domains. However, the United States had 
one of the higher ncentrations of adults 
who scored at or above level 4 on the 
prose scale. 

♦ In 1994, the proportion of adults who 
scored at each literacy level was similar 
across the three scales in Canada and the 
United States. In Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, on the 
other hand, the proportion of adults who 
scored at the highest literacy level (level 
4/5) was greater on the quantitative scale 
than on the prose scale. 

4 The distribution of literacy proficiency across different age groups was fairly uniform in the 
United States, with the exception of the oldest age group, while in several other countries young 
adults had higher literacy levels than older adults. For example, the percentage of U.S. adults 
aged 26-35 who scored at or above level 4 on the prose scale was similar to the percentage of 
U.S. adults aged 46-55 scoring at that lovel (22 and 24 percent respectively). Within Germany, 
the younger group was almost twice as likely to score at or above level 4 on the prose scale as 
the older group (20 and 11 percent respectively). Differences by age in Switzerland, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands were similar to those in Germany (see supplemental table 21*2). 

♦ Within particular occupations, the proportion of workers scoring at each literacy level varied 
across the assessed countries. For example, the proportion of skilled craft workers scoring at 
level 3 or above was lower in the United States than in other countries, particularly Germany 
(see supplemental table 21-3). 

Percentage distribution of the population in selected countries scoring ot each of the five 
literacy levels, by literacy scale: 1994 



Prose scale Docunnent scale Quantitative scale 



Country 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


Level 1 


Level 2 


Level 3 


Level 4/5 


Conodo 


16.6 


25.6 


35.1 


22.7 


18 2 


24 7 


32.1 


25.1 


16.9 


26.1 


34.6 


222 


Germany 


144 


34.2 


38.0 


13.4 


90 


32.7 


39.5 


189 


6.7 


266 


43.2 


23.5 


Netherlands 


105 


30.1 


44.1 


15 3 


10.1 




442 


20.0 


10 3 


25.5 


443 


19.9 


Polond 


42 6 


34.0 


198 


31 


45.4 


30 7 


180 


5.8 


39.1 


30.1 


239 


6.6 


Sweden 


7 5 


20.3 


39.7 


32 4 


6.2 


16.9 


394 


35.5 


6.6 


186 


39.0 


35.8 


Switzerland (Frerch) 


176 


33.7 


38A 


10 0 


16.2 


28.8 


38.9 


16.0 


12.9 


24.5 


42.2 


2U4 


Switzerlarkd (German) 


190 


35.7 


36.1 


89 


18.1 


29.1 


366 


16.1 


14.2 


26.2 


40.7 


19.0 


United States 


20 7 


25 9 


324 


21.1 


23.7 


26 9 


31.4 


19.0 


21.0 


25.3 


31.3 


22.5 



Tdble reads: In 1994, 21.1 percent ol the population In the United States scored at or above level 4 on the prose literacy scale. 
NOTE: The Individuals who pertomned at level 1 demonstroted the lowest literacy proficiency, while those ot level 5 dlsployed the 
highest literacy proficiency. See the supplemental note to this Indicator for a description of the literacy scales and levels. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development and Statistics Canada. Uferacy, Economy and Society. 
Results of the Intemotional Adult Literacy Survey. 1995. 



In recent years, literacy has been viewed as one of 
J /10 fundamental tools necessary for sutxessful 
econorr^c performance In IndustrlaSzed societies. 
Literacy Is no longer defined merely as a basic 
threshold of redding ability, but rather as the ablHiy 
to understand and use printed Information In dally 
activttles. at home, at work, and in the communify. 
.As socleiy becomes more complex and low Ml 
jobs continue to disappear, concern about adulls' 
ability to use written Information to function in 
society continues to hcrease. WIthh countries, 
literacy leve>^ are affected by both the quality and 
quantity of the population's formal education, as 
well as their parHcipaHon In Informal learning 
acffvfffes. 
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Indicator 21 



Percentage distribution of the population in seiected countries scoring at each 
of the five literacy levels, by literacy scale: 1994 
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NOTE; See the supptennental note to this Indicator for a description of the literacy scales and levels. 

SOURCE: Organization tor Economic Co-operation and Development and Statistics Canada, Literacy. Economy and Society. 
Results of the Infernationai Adult Uterocy Survey. 1995. 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 



Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) scores 

♦ Average total SAT scores rose 8 points between 1994 and 1995. Verbal scores rose 4 points for 
male and 5 points for female test^takers, and mathematics scores rose 2 points for male and 3 
points for female test-takers. 

♦ The percentage of high school graduates 
who took the SAT remained at ab ■*ul 42 
percent during the 1992-95 period, up 
from 35 percent in 1984. The proportion 
of minority SAT test-takers more than 
doubled between 1976 and 1995, rising 
from 15 to 31 percent (see supplemental 
table 22-1). 

< Overall, average scores for minority test-takers have improved over the past 20 years. Between 
1976 and 1995, the average scores of black test-takers rose 24 points on the verbal section and 34 
points on the mathematics section, while the average scores of whites fell 3 points on the verbal 
section and rose 5 points on the mathematics section (see supplemental table 22-2). 

♦ Between 1991 and 1995, the percentage of graduating seniors taking the American College 
Testing (ACT) program increased 5 percentage points, while the percentage taking the SAT 
remained the same. While scores on the ACT remained about the same over this time period, 
scores on the SAT rose 14 points (see supplemental tables 22-1 and 22-7). 



Average SAT scores of college-bound seniors, by section and sex: 1972-95 


Year 




Verbal 




Mathematics 






Combined 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Totol 


Male 


FertKile 


Totoi 


Male 


Female 


1972 


453 


454 


452 


484 


505 


461 


937 


959 


913 


1973 


445 


446 


443 


481 


502 


460 


926 


948 


903 


1974 


444 


447 


442 


480 


501 


459 


924 


948 


901 


1975 


434 


437 


431 


472 


495 


449 


906 


932 


880 


1976 


431 


433 


430 


472 


497 


446 


903 


930 


876 


1977 


429 


431 


427 


470 


497 


445 


899 


928 


072 


1970 


429 


433 


425 


468 


4U4 


444 


897 


927 


869 


1979 


427 


431 


423 


467 


.^93 


443 


094 


924 


866 


1980 


424 


428 


420 


466 


491 


443 


890 


919 


863 


1901 


424 


430 


418 


466 


492 


443 


890 


92? 


861 


1982 


426 


431 


421 


467 


49T 


443 


893 


924 


864 


1963 


425 


430 


420 


468 


493 


445 


893 


923 


865 


1904 


426 


433 


420 


471 


495 


449 


897 


928 


869 


1905 


431 


437 


425 


475 


409 


452 


906 


936 


877 


1906 


431 


437 


426 


475 


601 


451 


906 


930 


877 


1907 


430 


435 


425 


476 


500 


453 


906 


935 


878 


1988 


428 


435 


422 


476 


498 


455 


904 


933 


877 


1909 


427 


434 


421 


476 


500 


454 


903 


934 


875 


1990 


424 


429 


419 


476 


499 


465 


900 


920 


074 


1991 


422 


426 


418 


474 


497 


453 


896 


923 


071 


1992 


423 


428 


419 


476 


499 


456 


899 


927 


876 


1993 


424 


428 


420 


478 


502 


457 


902 


930 


877 


1994 


423 


425 


421 


479 


501 


460 


902 


926 


081 


1995 


428 


429 


426 


402 


503 


463 


910 


932 


889 



Table reads: The average verbal SAT scare for coliege'bound males In 1995 was 429. down from 464 in 1977 
NOTE: The term 'college-bound seniors' refers to those students from each high school graduating class who participated in the 
College Board Admisstons Testing Program, and does not Include all first-year college students, or all high school seniors, as about 
one-third of high school graduates participate in the American College Testing (ACD Program. ACT scores can be found in 
supplemental table 22-7. See the supplemental note ta this indicator far information on Interpreting SAT scores. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Boord. Nof/onof Report.- Cof/ege Bound Seniors. 1972- 1995 (Copyright ©1995 by College 
Entrance Exonninolion 9oard. All rights reserved.). 
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The SchokJsHc Assessment Test (SAT) Is the test taken 
most frequently by college-bound students, tt is 
designed to predtt success h the &eshman year of 
co^ge, and to track the performance of groups of 
students who Intend to enter coHege over time. 

When Interpreting these scores, ti^e reader should be 
aware that the proportion of high school graduates 
who fake the exam changes over time. 
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Percentage of high school groduotes who took the SAT and averoge SAT scores of 
college-bound seniors, by section and sex: 1972-‘95 
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SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Boord. National Report: College Bound Seniors. 1972-1<P95 (Copyright © 1995 by College 
Entrance Exominotlon Boad. All rights reserved,). 
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International comparisons of mathematics performance 

♦ In the second International Assessment 
of Educational Progress (lAEP), 9-year- 
old students from the United States 
scored lower, on average, in mathematics 
performance than 9-year-olds from five 
other large countries. 

♦ Thirteen-year-olds from the United 
States scored lower, on average, than 
students of the same age in the other 
large countries, except Spain. 

♦ Average mathematics proficiency among 13-year-old students in the United States was 48 scale 
points below that of their South Korean counterparts. This was more than half of the difference 
between ^ ' and 13-year-olds in the United States, su^esting that United States students at age 
13 may be performing at levels similar to Korean students 2 to 3 years younger. 

♦ There is far greater variation in the mathematics proficiency of students within each country 
than there are differences in averages among countries. For example, autong 13-year-olds, the 
difference between the 10th and 90th percentile was 124 scale points in the United States, 
compared to a difference in average proficiency between the United States and Taiwan of 51 
scale points. 

Proficiency scores on matt'.ematics assessment, by age and country: 1991 



Average proficiency score Percentite score 



Larger countries' 


Total 


Mole 


Female 




1st 


5th 


10th 


Median 


90th 


95th 


99th 


South Korea 


473 


480 


465 


Ago 9 


334 


383 


407 


475 


534 


550 


586 


Taiwan 


454 


456 


453 




304 


360 


384 


457 


521 


539 


571 


Soviet Union-' 


447 


448 


446 




310 


349 


374 


460 


514 


532 


579 


Spain^ 


432 


432 


432 




287 


330 


353 


437 


499 


518 


551 


Canada'* 


430 


430 


431 




296 


337 


363 


435 


490 


506 


537 


United States 


420 


422 


419 




278 


305 


333 


427 


492 


513 


549 


Taiwon 


545 


546 


544 


Age 13 


368 


424 


454 


550 


631 


659 


694 


South Korea 


542 


546 


537 




390 


445 


470 


545 


609 


629 


665 


Soviet Union^ 


533 


533 


532 




413 


458 


477 


536 


584 


596 


629 


Fronc© 


519 


523 


515 




404 


442 


460 


521 


574 


588 


616 


Canada^ 


513 


515 


512 




400 


443 


462 


515 


564 


580 


608 


Spain^’ 


495 


498 


492 




390 


429 


446 


496 


542 


556 


577 


United States 


494 


494 


494 




366 


407 


430 


495 


554 


574 


616 



Table reads: In 1991 , 10 percent of 9-year-olds In the United States scored below 333 on the International Assessment of 
Educational ‘Progress (lAEP) mathematics assessment. 

In the second lAEP, 14 countries assessed the mathematics achievement of 9-year-olds, and 20 countries assessed the 
mothematrcs achievement of 13-year-olds. The countries listed above are the larger countries that assessed virtually all age- 
eliglble children, except os noted. 

’ Fourteen out of 16 republics In the former Soviet Union; Russian-speaking schools 
’ Regions except Cataluho; Spanish-speaking schools 
* Four out of 10 provinces. 

Nine out of 10 provinces 

NOTE: Proficiency scores range from 0 to 1 .000, The mean proficiency scare far all participating papulations. 9- and 13-year-olds 
together. Is 500 The standard deviation is 100. See the supplemental note to this indicator far a discussion of proficiency scaling. 

SOURCE: Educotlonol Testing Service, InterrKitlonol Assessment of Educational Progress, 1992. 



The techiical Ms of a nation’s workers are a 
crucial component of Its eoohomio 
competitivoness. Theyoulhof t0i^l^^^ 
tomorrow's workers and M tre 
global marketplace. They 
mjthematics learned In hl$ decdi^ W^ktceed In 
the complex business and technological 
environments of the future. 
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Distribution of proficiency scores on mathematics assessment, 
by age and country: 1991 
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NOTE: PfoficlencY scores range from 0 to 1 XXX). The mean proficiency scoro tor all participating populations. 9- and 13-year-olds 
together. Is 600 The standard deviation Is 100. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, International Assessment of Educational i-'rogress 1992. 
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International comparisons of science performance 

♦ In the second International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP), 9-year-old students 
from South Korea scored higher, on 
average, in science performance than 9- 
year-olds from the United States. 

Students of the same age from Spain 
scored lower, on average. 

♦ Thirteen-year-olds from South Korea, 

Taiwan, the former Soviet Union, and 
Canada scored higher, on average, than 
U.S. students of the same age. 

9 The difference in average science proficiency scores between 9- and 13-year^olds in the United 
States (75 scale points) was less than the proficiency' difference in other large countries (ranging 
from 95 to 111 scale points). 

e Among 9-year-olds, boys performed better than girls in South Korea, Taiwan, and Spain. At 
age 13, this gender difference held across all large participating countries except Taiwan. 

Proficiency scores on science assessment, by age and country; 1991 



Average proficiency score Percenllle score 



Larger countries' 


Total 


Male 


Female 




1st 


5th 


10*h 


Median 


90th 


95th 


99th 


South Koreo 


460 


474 


446 


Age 9 


303 


357 


383 


460 


541 


563 


609 


Taiwon 


456 


466 


445 




254 


321 


359 


458 


553 


576 


627 


United States 


446 


451 


441 




235 


292 


326 


453 


543 


567 


605 


Canada' 


437 


439 


434 




257 


316 


346 


443 


517 


538 


582 


Soviet Union' 


434 


441 


426 




264 


326 


356 


433 


515 


547 


586 


Spoln' 


430 


439 


421 




250 


305 


334 


435 


52? 


.541 


fwS7 


South Koreo 


571 


580 


559 


AgeU 


395 


457 


49Q 


575 


649 


670 


710 


Taiwan 


563 


567 


560 




339 


420 


463 


572 


655 


673 


715 


Soviet Union' 


541 


546 


535 




363 


438 


465 


646 


612 


629 


661 


Canada' 


533 


539 


527 




384 


434 


460 


534 


606 


628 


670 


France 


532 


540 


524 




370 


417 


442 


534 


611 


639 


677 


Spain' 


525 


531 


519 




380 


428 


453 


524 


696 


617 


663 


United Stotes 


521 


530 


513 




334 


410 


436 


523 


601 


627 


665 



Table reads; In 199 1 . 10 percent of 9-yeor-olds In the United States scored below 328 on the intetnatianal Assessmeni of 
Fducotlonol Progress (lAEP) science assessment. 

'In the second lAEP. M countries ossessed the science ochlevement of 9-year-olds. oncJ 20 countries assessed the science 
ochlevement of 13-year-olds. The countries listed obave ore the larger countries thot ossessed virtuolly all age-eligible children, 
except os noted. 

' Four out af 10 provinces. 

^ Fourteen out of 15 republics In the former Soviet Union. Russian -speaking schools, 

' Reglor^ except Cotoluho; Sponish-speaking schools. 

Nine out of 10 irovlnces. 



The scientific and technological skills of a nation's 
workers are a auc/al component of Its economic 
competitiveness. The youth of today w/ilf be 
tomorrow's workers and will be competing In the 
global matkelpk/ce. They wit depend on the 
science lecmed h fbte decade to succeed In the 
complex bu^ness and technological environm&yts 
of the future. 



NOTE: Proficiency scores ronge from 0 to 1.000 The mean proficiency score for oil portldpotlng populotlons.9~ ond 13-year-alds 
together, is 500 The stondord deviotlan Is lOO. See the suppiementol note to indicator 23 lor o discussion of proficiency scoling, 



SOURCE: Educotlonol Testing Service. Internatiafxal Assessment of Educotlonol Progress, 1 992. 
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Indicator 24 



Distribution of proficiency scores on science assessment, by age and country: 1991 
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NOfE: Proficiency scores range from 0 to 1.000. The mean proficiency score for all participating populations. 9- and !3-year olds 
together, Is 500. The standard deviation Is 100. 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educatlonol Progress. 1992. 
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Educational attainment 

4 Educational attainment of 25- to 29-year-olds increased between 1971 and 1995. The percentage 
of students completing high school rose 9 percentage points; the percentage of high school 
graduates completing at least some college 
rose 19 percentage points; and the 
percentage of high school graduates 
completing 4 or more years of college rose 
6 percentage points. 

♦ While fewer black 25- to 29-year-olds had 
completed high school than their white 
counterparts in 1995, the gap between the 
percentage of blacks and whites 
completing high school narrowed 
considerably between 1971 and 1995, 
decreasing from 23 to 6 percentage points. Fifty-two percent of black high school graduates had 
completed at least some college in 1995, compaj;ed to 65 percent of white high school graduates, 
and a smaller percentage of black than white high school graduates had completed a bachelor's 
degree or higher (18 compared to 31 percent). 

♦ In 1995, fewer Hispanic 25- to 29-year^olds had completed high school than their white 
counterparts. Fifty percent of Hispanic high school graduates had completed at least some 
college and 16 percent had completed a bachelor's degree or higher, compared to 65 and 31 
percent, respectively, of their white counterparts. These gaps in educational attainment behveen 
Hispanics and whites did not closed between 1971 and 1995. 

Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who have completed high school, and percentage of high 
school graduates who have completed 1 or more and 4 or more years of college, by 
race/ethnicity: Selected years March 1971-95 



Chartges in educational attainment over time 
Indicate changes in /he demand for skllis and 
knowiedge In the woric force, Also, changes in 
educational attainment can reflect the Increasing 
emphasis society places on graduating from high 
school and college: completing high school and 
college b an Important educational 
accompibhment that yields many benefits to those 
who achieve it. Better Job opportunities and higher 
earnings are examples of those benetits. 



High school graduates' completing 



March 


High school graduates 




1 or more years of college 




4 or more years of college 




Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


Whit© 


Black Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black Hispanic 


1971 


777 


81 7 


56.8 


483 


43 6 


44 9 


30.9 


306 


22.0 


23 1 


115 


105 


1973 


8U2 


84.0 


64 1 


52 3 


45 3 


466 


33.5 


316 


23 6 


246 


127 


10 e 


1975 


63 1 


86.6 


7U 


53 1 


50.1 


51 2 


36.7 


41 1 


26 3 


27 5 


147 


166 


1977 


6b.4 


66 6 


74.6 


560 


53.2 


546 


41 7 


41 1 


28 1 


29.6 


169 


115 


1979 


656 


59 2 


74 7 


57 1 


54 1 


55 7 


4 ’ 


44 0 


27 0 


26 6 


166 


129 


1901 


66 3 


69 6 


77 6 


596 


50 1 


51 2 


42 5 


396 


24 7 


26 3 


149 


126 


1903 


66 0 


89 3 


795 


56 4 


506 


51.6 


416 


429 


26 2 


27 4 


162 


176 


1965 


66 2 


09 5 


60 5 


61 0 


50 6 


518 


42 7 


44 2 


25^ 


27 3 


144 


162 


1967 


66 0 


89 4 


63 5 


59 6 


50 7 


51 4 


430 


446 


256 


276 


138 


14 5 


1989 


85.5 


89 3 


62 3 


61 0 


51 3 


52 8 


42 1 


44 3 


273 


29 5 


154 


16 5 


1991 


66 4 


89 6 


618 


56 7 


53.1 


549 


43.2 


42 2 


27 2 


29 7 


134 


16 3 




DJplomo 01 equivalency certHIcate 


Some college or more 




fiocheJor s degree or higher 


1992 


06 3 


90.6 


60,9 


609 


56 7 


58.8 


44 7 


46 8 


273 


300 


13 7 


156 


1993 


66.7 


91.2 


62 7 


609 


5G9 


610 


484 


46 6 


27 3 


29 8 


16 1 


136 


1994 


86 1 


91.1 


64 1 


603 


60 5 


62 7 


49 6 


51.5 


27 0 


29.7 


16 2 


13,3 


1995 


66 9 


92.5 


65 6 


572 


62 2 


64.6 


520 


503 


28 4 


31 2 


176 


155 



Table reads: In 1W5. 86 9 percent of those aged 26-29 had completed high school 

* 12 years of school completed for 1971-91 . and high school diploma or equivalency ceiiificote tor 1992-95 

NOTE: Beginning In 1992, the Current Population Survey (CPS) changed the Questions used to obtain th© educational attainment of 

respondents. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bueau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys 
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Indicator 25 



Percentage of 25< to 29-year-olds who have completed high school '^e.cenrage of 
high school graduates who have completed 1 or more and 4 or more yeur.« c' f ollege, 

by race/ethnicIty: March 1971-95 

High school graduates* 

Percent 




Percent 



High school graduates* completing 1 or more years of college 




Year 



High school graduates* completing 4 or more years of college 

Percent 




Hispanic 



1971 197J 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 

Yc?ar 



• 1? years of school completed for 1971-9 1 . and high school diploma or equivolency cen-ftcate for 1992-95 

NOrE: [Beginning In 1992, the Current Population Sun/ey (CPS) changed the questions used to obtain fhe educational attainment 

of respondents. See the supplemental note to this fr>dlcator for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Su- 'eys 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 



Postsecondary educafion enrollments and completions of the class of 1982 



♦ Among 1980 sophomores who scored in the highest test quartile in 12th grade in 1982, high 
socioeconomic status (SES) students were 
much more likely than low SES students 
to enroll in a 4-year institution first (78 
compared to 49 percent). Low SES 
students in the highest test quartile were 
more likely than high SES students to 
start at a public 2-year institution or not 
to enroll at all by 1992. 

♦ Among the 1980 sophomore cohort in the 
highest test quartile in 12th grade, high 
SES students were much more likely 
than low SES students to have earned a 
bachelor's or advanced degree by 1992. 

Forty-three percent of low SES students 
who were in the highest test quartile in 12th 
certificate or degree. 

4 The way in which young people started their postsecondary education and their level of 

attainment 10 years later were highly related. Those who enrolled full time in 4-year institutions 
immediately after high school were much more likely to have completed a bachelor's degree 
than were students who enrolled part time immediately or who delayed their entry (see 
supplemental table 26-2). 



Percentage distribution of 1980 high schooi sophomores according to type of postsecondary 
institution first attended, by 1982 test quotiie and socioeconomic stotus: 1992 





Low test quartile 






Middle test quartiles 


High test quartile 






Public 




Never 




Public 




Never 


Public 




Never 


Socioeconomic status 


4-vear 2-year 


Other 


attended 


4-yeor 2-year Other 


attended 


4- year 2-year Other attended 


Total 


BA 17.9 


14.8 


56.8 


23.4 


30.6 


14;^ 


31.6 


66.9 19.5 


7J^ 


6.4 


Low quartile 


6.8 13.5 


14.9 


64.8 


13.7 


24.4 


16.1 


45.8 


48.5 27.5 


9.1 


14.9 


Middle quartiles 


10 2 231 


13.0 


53.7 


22.1 


32.6 


14.9 


30.5 


S9.0 23.9 


8.5 


8.6 


High quartile 


12.9 24.1 


19.0 


44.0 


41.5 


33.4 


10.6 


14.6 


77.9 13.7 


5.8 


2.6 



Table reatds: Of 1980 high school sophomores in the low test quartile in 1982. 8.4 percent attenided a 4-year institution first 

Percentage distribution of 1960 high school sophomores according to highest degree earned, 
by 1982 test quartile and socioeconomic status: 1992 



Low test quartile Mlt^ie test quartiles High test quartile 

High tertif- RTgh Certtf- High CerW- ^ 



Socioeconomic status 


school 
or less 


Icate/ 

ossoc. 


Bach- 

elor's 


Ad- 

vanced 


school 
or less 


Icate/ 

assoc. 


Bach* 

elor's 


Ad- 

vonced 


school 
or less 


Icate/ 

assoc. 


Bach- 

elor's 


Ad- 

vanced 


Total 


79.6 


17.1 


3.0 


0.3 


59.2 


22.8 


16.1 


1.9 


26.6 


11.9 


49.2 


12.3 


Low quartile 


82.4 


15.1 


2.1 


0.4 


70.4 


21.9 


7.1 


0.6 


43.1 


253 


25,6 


6.1 


Middle quartiles 


78.6 


i7.7 


3.5 


0.2 


58.6 


243 


15.4 


1,7 


33.9 


143 


44.0 


78 


High quartile 


69.3 


21.4 


9.1 


0.2 


44.5 


197 


31.6 


4.2 


17.6 


7 7 


57.2 


17.5 



Toble reads: Of 1960 high school sophomores In the iow test quartile In 1982. 79.6 percent had attained no rnore than a high school 
diplomo by 1992. 

NOTE: Composite test scores are based on the average nonmissing scores on reading, vocabulary, and mathematics (part 0 tests, 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education Statistics. High School and Beyond (HS8cB) study 1980 
Sophomore Cohort, Base ‘ eon First, and Fourth Follow-up Surveys. 
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Many yoi/ng people pursue postsecondary 
educaitori^ the fflfsf few years after high school. 
Postsecondary education Is the key to many of the 
subseCiuenftrar\dtfons and achievements these 
young pCof^ make, includng entering the labor 
force, estc^BsNng careers onef career goals, and 
forrh^0 ICVM of educational 

atfdnment dre slrotigly correlated with more 
stable patterns of employment and h/g/rer 
eamings. The numbers of students enrolling in 
postsecondary education and completing a 
cerfifleate or degree are Indicators of access to 
these beneflfe. 



grade in 1982 had not earned any postsecondary 
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Indicator 26 



Postsecondary enrollment and attainment 



Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores according 
to type of postsecondary institution first attended, 
by 1982 test quartile: 1992 

Test quartile 




Percent 

■ 4-year H Public 2-year □ Other DNone 

Percentage of 1980 high school sophomores who earned a bachelor's 
degree or higher by 1992, by 1982 test quartile and 
socioeconomic status (SES): 1992 

Percent 




total Low quartile Middle quartiles High quartile 

Test quartile 

■ Low SES quartile ■ Middle two SES quartiles ■ high SES quartile 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. High School and Beyorvd (HS&B) study 1980 
Sophomore Cohort, Base Veer, First, and Fourth Follow-up Surveys. 
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Achievement, Attainment, and Curricuium 



International comparisons of educational attainment, by age 



♦ The educational attainment of the U.S. population in 1992 was high compared to other large 
industrialized countries. A similar or higher percentage of 25- to 64-year-olds in the United 
States had completed secondary and 
higher education than their counterparts 
in Japan, Germany, the United Kingdom, 

France, Its 'y, or Canada. 

♦ In Japan, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada, 25- to 34-year-olds had 
completed secondary education at rates 
similar to their counterparts in the 
United States. 

♦ Young males aged 25-34 in Japan were 
much more likely to complete higher 
education than males of the same age 
group in the other large industrialized countries. Young males in the United States ranked 
second. 

♦ Young females aged 25-34 in the United States were much more likely to complete higher 
education than females and males of the same age in other large industrialized countries (with 
the exception of young males in Japan). 

Percentage of the population in large industrialized countries who have completed secondary 
and higher education, by age, sex, and country: 1992 



26-6^ years old 25-34 yeors o^d 



Both sexes 


Both sexes 


Male 


Female 



Country 


Secondary 

education 


Higher 

education 


Secondary 

education 


Higher 

education 


Secondary 

education 


Higher 

education 


oecondary 

education 


Higher 

education 


Canada 


71.3 


150 


80.0 


16 1 


79.0 


16.0 


02.5 


16.2 


Franc© 


52.2 


10.2 


67.1 


12.3 


60.4 


12.4 


65.7 


12.1 


Germany 


01 9 


116 


00.6 


11.0 


909 


13.0 


86,3 


10.5 


Italy 


20.4 


6.4 


42.4 


6.0 


41.5 


6.8 


433 


6.7 


Japan* 


69.7 


13.3 


90.6 


22.9 


09.3 


34.2 


91.0 


11.5 


United Kingdom 


60.1 


10 7 


80.9 


12.5 


02.2 


14.3 


79.6 


10.7 


United States 


04.0 


23.6 


86.5 


23.2 


05.9 


23.3 


07,0 


23.1 



Table reads: m r992. 04.0 percent of those aged 25-64 in the United States and 0 1 .9 percent at those of similar age in Germany 
had completed secondary education. 

* Data are for 1909 

NOTE: In the United States, completing secondory education is defined as graduatintj from high school or earning a GED; 
completing higher education is defined as earning a bachelor's degree ar more. 



The percentage of the popu/oWon compleling 
secondary and higher education In the Untted 
States and other highly Industrialized countries 
provides an Indication of the skill level of ihe U,S. 
work force as compared to Its eeonomic 
compertltors. Furthemr)ore, contrasthg the 
educational attainment of the general population 
to the attainment of younger age cohorts provides 
a means of comparing past and recent f^ogress In 
*he rate at which ir)dlvlduals complete high school 
orcoBege. 



SOURCE: Oiganlzotlari for Economic Cc-opetofton and Deveiopmenf. Indicators of Education's Systems, (‘BCD Ecfucr on 
SfofBflC* 1966-1992. 
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Indicator 27 



Percentage of the population in large industrialized countries who have comp:eted 
secondary and higher education, by age, sex, and country: 1992 



Secondary education 

0 20 40 60 80 100 



20 



40 60 80 

P«?rcent 



Secondary education 

20 40 60 80 



^0 40 60 80 

Percent 



25- to 34- year-olds 

Higher education 

0 20 40 60 60 100 




Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 




100 



100 



25- to 64-vear-olds 




100 



■Male 

■Female 



?0 



40 60 

Percent 



80 



Higher education 

20 40 60 80 



100 



100 




■Male 

■Female 



20 40 60 80 too 

Percent 



NOTE; m the United Slates, oomptefing secondary education is defir ^d as graduating from high school or earning a GED. 
completing higher eaucotton is defined os earning a bachelor s degree or more. 

SOURCE: Organization for Ecanorriic Co-operation and Development, indicators of ' ducation s Systems, OECD Educofion 
Statistics 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 




High school course taking in the core subject areas 

♦ Between 1982 and 1994, the percentage of 
high school graduates earning the less 
restrictive number of units in core 
courses more than doubled, while those 
earning the "New Basics" units more than 
tripled. These increases occurred for 
both sexes and all racial/ethnic groups. 

Students enrolled in both academic and 
vocational programs were just as likely 
as students enrolled Solely in an 

academic program to fulfill the less restrictive requirements. However, students enrolled .n an 
academic program only were more likely to meet the more restrictive "New Basics" requirements 
than those in both programs. 

For private school graduates, the percentage fulfilling the "New Basics" requirements increased 
39 percentage points between 1982 and 1994, compared to an increase of 37 percentage points for 
public school graduates. While the increase was smaller for private school graduates 132 
percentage points) than for public school graduates (44 percentage points), a greater proportion 
of private school students (80 percent) earned the less restrictive number of units in 1994 than 
public school students (73 percent) (see supplemental table 23-1). 

Percentage of high school graduates earning the minimum number of units in core courses, by 
type of curriculum and selected characteristics: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 



‘New Basics" curriculum Less restrictive curriculum 



Chorocteristics 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1994 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1994 


Total 


14.0 


28.3 


39,6 


50.6 


31.4 


S3.6 


66.2 


73^ 


Sex 


Mole 


14.8 


29.0 


40.0 


484 


31.3 


53.0 


65.3 


713 


Female 


133 


276 


39.2 


52.6 


31.5 


54.2 


67.1 


763 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


155 


29.3 


40.6 


536 


32.4 


530 


65.6 


75.0 


Block 


11.5 


24 1 


41.5 


44.7 


31.3 


55.3 


72.6 


74.9 


Hisponic 


67 


166 


30.4 


43.8 


25.3 


476 


63.6 


76.1 


Asion/Pocific Islonder 


21 3 


456 


48.7 


566 


34.6 


67.1 


70.2 


73.5 


Amerlcon Indlon/Aloskon Native 


65 


24,6 


21 6 


436 


35.3 


62.1 


49.9 


73.0 


Student program' 


Acodemic 


3fi6 


476 


56.3 


633 


56.3 


72 S 


01.3 


03.1 


Vocotlonol 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


00 


5.4 


13.5 


14.3 


20.2 


Both 


106 


262 


35.6 


47,3 


56.9 


.0 


782 


02 4 


Neither 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


5.3 


12.7 


14.5 


14.7 



Tobte reods: 14.0 percer^t of 1982 mole high school groduotes eomed the mlr^lmum r>umber of ur^lts \n core courses urtder the ‘New 
Bosics" curriculum, and 3K3 percent eomed the minimum under the less restrictive curriculum, 

' The ‘New Basics" curriculum also includes 0.5 units of computer science vi/hich was not Included in this onolysis. 

' To be pioced in the ‘Academic" category, o student must hove earned at least 12 credits In the core courses and not hove met 
the ’Vocational" category requirements. To be pioced In the "Vocattonol" category, o student must have earned at least three 
credits In o single occupationally specific vocotlonol education area but not hove met the course credit lequlrements for the 
ocodemlc category. 'Both" means the student met the requirements for both the acodemic and vocotlonol progroms. ‘Neither* 
meons the student did rat meet the requirements for either the ocodemlc or the vocotlonol progroms, 

NOTE; For o description of the sampling procedures and reioted issues for the High School and Beyond (hS&B) Transcript Study ond 
the later tronxrlpt studies, see the supplementol note to this indicator. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Notlonol Center for Educotlon Statistics, the 1994 High School Transcript Study Tcsbuiotions: 
Compgronve Data on Credits famed and Demographics for ?994. f990, I9B7 nd 1?$2 High School Groduotes. 1996. 




(n 1983, A Nation at Risk recommended that ail 
students seeking a diploma be required to enroll In 
the ‘‘New Basics, a core curriculum composed of 4 
years of English and 3 years each of social studies, 
science, and mathematics.* While several states 
have adopted tN$ set of requirements, others have 
chosen a less restrictive set that requires 4 years of 
English, 3 years of social studies, and 2 years each 
of science and mathematics. 
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Indicator 28 




Percentage of high school graduates earning a minimum number of units in core 
courses, by type of curriculum, sex, and race/ethnicity: 1982, 1987, 1990, 1994 




Less restrictive curriculum^ by se\ 

Year 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percenl 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percent 



Year 



"New Basics'* curriculum, by 
race/el!micity 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 



1982 



1967 



1930 



1994 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percent 



Year 



Less restrictive curriculum, by 
race/ethnicity 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 



1982 



1987 



1990 



1994 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percent 



■White DBlack BHispanlc 

13 Asian/Pacific Islander □American Indian/AlasKan Native 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, r 'atlonal Center for Education Statistics, me f9P4 High School Transcript Study Tabulations: 
Comparative Data on Credits Earned and Demographics for 1994, 1990. 1987, and 1982 High Schooi Graduates, 1996, 
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Achievement Attainment and Curriculum 




High school mathematics and science course-taking patterns 



♦ High school graduates in 1994 were more likely to take mathematics courses at the level of 
algebra I or higher and science courses at 
the level of biology or higher than their 
counterparts in 1982. 

♦ The proportion of high school graduates 
who took algebra II and the proportion 
who took chemistry mcreased 7 percent- 
age points between 1990 and 1994 and 
increased over 25 percentage points 
between 1982 and 1994 (to 59 and 56 
percent, respectively). 

♦ A larger percentage of 1994 graduates, both male and female, earned credit in biology, 
chemistry, and physics than their 1982 counterparts. Similar percentages of males and females 
earned credit in biology in both years. Females were more likely to earn credit in chemistry in 
1994. Males were consistently more likely to earn credit in physics. 

♦ The percentage of Hispardcs and American Indians/Alaskan Natives taking algebra II more than 
doubled between 1982 and 1994, rising from 18 percent for Hispanics and from 11 percent for 
American Indians in 1982 to 51 percent for Hispanirs and 39 percent for American Indians/ Alaskan 
Natives in 1994 (see supplemental table 29-2). 

Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses in 
high school, by sex: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 



Courses In mathematics and science can teach 
students to use higher level thlnldi-tg skills to solve 
complex problems. These drills are considered 
valuable both in educational and marketplace 
settings. Analysis of course-taking patterns of high 
school graduate can indicate levels of exposure In 
these fields for Individuals who are about to 
advance to higher education or to enter the work 
force. 



Mathematics ond 




Totol 








Mole 








Female 




science courses 


1982’ 


1987^ 


1990' 


1994 


1982' 


1987 


1990' 


1994 


1982^ 


1987' 




1994 


Mathematics’ 


Algebra 1 


539 


64.0 


642 


66.4 


52.2 


62.3 


61.7 


64 7 


55,4 


657 


66.5 


68.1 


Geometry 


465 


697 


63.4 


70.4 


45,0 


58.8 


62.4 


68.3 


459 


60.4 


64.4 


72.4 


Algebra II 


32 2 


48.1 


51.7 


58.6 


32.4 


47.3 


50.0 


55.4 


320 


48.9 


53.3 


61,6 


Trigonometry 




186 


18.2 


172 


13.2 


19.5 


181 


16.6 


11.1 


17.6 


18.2 


17.8 


Analysib/pre-colculus 


59 


126 


134 


17.3 


6.2 


13.5 


14.0 


16.3 


5.6 


n .6 


12.8 


18.2 


Cole ulus 


4.6 


6.0 


6.5 


9.2 


5.1 


74 


75 


9.4 


4.1 


4.6 


5,6 


9.1 


Science 


Biology 


76.4 


87.8 


91.3 


93.5 


742 


863 


900 


92.3 


784 


89.4 


925 


94,7 


Chemistry 


309 


437 


490 


560 


31.9 


443 


47 9 


532 


30.0 


432 


50.0 


56.7 


Physics 


14.2 


19.2 


21.5 


24.4 


18.8 


24.0 


254 


26 9 


10.0 


146 


18.0 


22.0 


Blotogy and chemistry 


28 1 


1 


47.0 


53.8 


28.2 


42.2 


46.4 


50,9 


280 


42 0 


48.8 


56.6 


0(0 logy, cliemistry. 


and physics 


10.6 


16.4 


18.8 


21.3 


13.4 


20.1 


21.8 


23.1 


79 


12.8 


16.1 


19.6 



Table reads; In i994. 70.4 percent of high school graduates i rad taken geometry in high school. 

The mhinnun'i number of units used for inclusion in this indicator was 1 00 for Individual courses exec of tor olgebra ll. trigonometry, 
and analysis/ precalculus where 0.5 was set as the minimum number of credits. 

’ Numbers have been revised from prevrousl/ published figures. See the supplemental note to fncficofor 26 for further explaix^tion. 
’ These data only repxjrt the porcentoge of students who earned credit in mathematics courses while In high school and do not 
count those students who took these courses prior to entering high school. In 1992, for example, approxlrrxately 93 percent of 
students had taken algebra I at any time prior to graduating fram high school, and abaut 70 percent had taken geometry 
NOTE See the supplemental note to indicator 28 for further explanation of courses and definitions. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, The 1994 .itgh School Transertpi Study Tabulations: 
Comparatisre Data on Credits Corned ond Demographics for 1994, f WO. 1987, and 1962 High School Graduotes, 1996. 
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Indicator 2<? 



Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science 
courses in high school: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 
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SOUI^CE: U.S. Deparlment of Education. National Center tor Education Statisllcs. The High Schoof Transcript Study Tabulations: 
Comparative Data on Credits Earned and OemograpNcs for I99d, 1990. 19S7. and 1932 High School Gracfuafeis, 1996. 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Education is an investment in human skills. Like all 
investments, it involves both costs and returns. 'iTie 
cost of finishing high school to the student is quite 
low, because it consists mainly of the relatively low 
wages earned by a 16- to 19-yearold dropout The 
cost to the student of attending college is higher, and 
principally includes tuition, books, fees, and the 
earnings given up by not workmg or by woridng 
part time in college. The returns come in many 
forms. Some are monetary, while others are 
personal social, cultural, and economic. Some are 
directly related to the labor market, while others are 
not. Some accrue to the individual, ottiers to society 
and the nation in general. Returns related to the 
labor market include better job opportunities, jobs 
that are less sensitive to general economic 
conditions, opportunities to participate in employer- 
provided h-aining,and highei* earnings. Ottier 
returns that are not related to the labor market but 
are often attributed to education include lower rates 
of welfare dependency (Indicator 36) and a greater 
interest and participation in civic affairs such as 
voting (Indicator 37). 

The costs and iietums of investing in poslsecondary 
education have changed over time,* which affects 
the incentive for individuals to participate. 

Measures presented in ttiis section illuminate 
changes in the rewards of finishing high school (or 
conversely, the penalties of not finishing) and 
changes in the rewards of investing in 
postsecondary education. 

Penalties of not graduating from high school 

These indicators suggest some general conclusions 
regarding the labor market penalties of not finishing 
high school. The immediate difficulty of making the 
transition from full-time school attendance to full- 
time work appears much greater for tiiose who 
leave school before finishing high school. Wifriout 
prior job experience or specialized training, school 
leavers may have difficulty finding jobs that they are 
willing to t^e. In October 1994, 64 percent of recent 
high school graduates not enrolle i in college were 
employed, compared to 43 percent of recent school 
dropouts. The degree of advantage varied by 
race/ethnicity: 38 percent of recent black school 
graduates not enrolled in college and 34 percent of 
black school dropouts were employed in October 
1994. Among whites, ttie corresponding 
percentages were 73 percent and 52 percent. White 



school dropouts were more likely to be employed 
than black school graduates (Indicator 3(J). 

As individuals enter their 20s and early 30s, some of 
the problems of making the transition from school to 
the work force are solved, but the advantage of a 
high school diploma persists. For example, among 
males aged 25^ in March 1995, the employment 
rate for those with 9-1 1 years of school was 72 
percent, compared to 87 percent for high school 
graduates. Among females 25-34 years old, Jess 
than half (46 percent) of high school dropouts were 
employed, compared to 67 percent of those with a 
diploma (Indicator 32). 

Continuity of employment enable*^ workers to 
become more productive as tiiey gain specific job 
experience. This is an advantage both to the 
employer and the worker to the extent that this 
experience is reflected in wages. The employment 
advantages associated widi finishing hig^ school 
include a greater likelihood of full-time, year-round 
employment. Wl\ile 74 percent of males and 57 
percent of females aged 25-34 whose highest 
education level was high school worked full time, 
year round in 1994, 58 percent of males and 41 
percent of females without a liigh school diploma 
did so (Indicator 33). 

Among workers aged 25-34, tiiose witii 9-1 1 years 
of school earned substantially less than those who 
l*iad completed high school. In 1994, for example, 
the median annual salary of males with 9-11 years 
of school was 68 percent of ttie median salary of 
high school graduates. 'Ihe median annual salary of 
female high school dropouts was 58 percent of that 
of female high school giaduates (Indicator 34). 

Rewards of college attendance and graduation 

'The ratio of the median annual earnings of those 
who attend and graduate from college to the 
median annual earnings of high school graduates 
provides an Indication of tne ^ancial returns of 
attending and graduating from college. In 1994, for 
males aged 25-34, the earnings premivim for 
attending college and earning a bachelor’s degree 
was 52 percent, and tiie earnings premium for 
attending college without attaining a bachekT’s 
degn*e was 14 percent. For females in the Sume age 
group, ttie 1994 premium for attending and earning 
a bachelor's degree was even larger — 86 percent 
while tile premium for attending without attaining a 
bachelor's degree was 20 percent (Indicator 34). 
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While both males and females who persist in their 
education have substantial earnings advantages 
compared to school dropouts, there are persistent 
earnings differences between males and females 
with the same educational attainment. Among fuU- 
tiine, year-tound workers, males at each education 
level earned more than females. Foi college 
graduates, the median male income in 1994 was 
$36,100 compared to $29,600 for females. The size of 
this gap in cox^stant dollars has declined since 1970, 
when males who had a college degree and who 
worked full time, year round earned $43,900 and 
females earned $31,400 (table 34-4). 

When students decide what to study in college, they 
often think about the possibilities of obtaining a job 
related to their major, and the earnings potential 
associated with these jobs. About three-fourths (78 
percent) of 1992-93 graduates reported having a job 
related to their major in April 1994, and a similar 
proportion (76 percent) reported their jobs had 
career potential (Indicator 31). The median starting 
salary for 1992-93 graduates working full time and 
not enrolled in school was $23,000. Graduates who 
majored in computer sciences and engineering have 
hi^er starting salaries than graduates who majored 
in all other fields of study, while students who 
majored in the humanities, social sciences, and 
education have the lowest starting salaries (Indicator 
351 

Some of the salary difference between male and 
female college graduates may be accounted for by 
different majors chosen by members of each sex, 
and also by differential involvement in the labor 
market. Females were more likely than males to 
major in education, and males were more likely to 
major in computer sciences and engineering. 
Nevertheless, among college graduates whose 
majors were business and management, social and 
behavioral sciences, and natural sciences, who were 
working full time and were not enrolled in school, 
females earned less tlian males (Indicator 35). 

Welfare recipiency 

The benefits of education to the individual include a 
higher income and a greater likelihood of 
employment. To the nation, these benefits 
correspond to a larger, more productive work force. 
Among those aged 25-34 who went beyond 8th 
grade, higher education levels also correspond to 
bwer rates of welfare recipiency. For instance, in 
1994, 14 percent of those in that age group with 9-1 1 



years of school received income from AFDC or 
public assistance, while 6 percent of high school 
graduates received such income. Among black 25- 
to r -1 -year olds, the contrast is even more striking — 
30 percent of those with 9-11 years of school 
received welfare income in 1994, compared to 13 
percent of high school graduates (Indicator 36). 

Votmg 

Education plays a vital role in preparing individuals 
for active participation in the political, economic, 
and social lives of their communities. One of the 
key civic activities associated with education is 
participation in elections. 

There is a strong positive relationship between 
voting in congressional and presidential elections 
and education. As educational attainment 
increases, so does voting participation. About 13 
percent of 25- to 44-year olds with 1-3 years of high 
school voted in the 1994 congressional elections, 
compared to 31 percent of those with 4 years c : high 
school, 46 percent of those with 1-3 years of college, 
and 57 percent of those with 4 or more years of 
college. Repoited participation in the presidential 
election of 1992 by educational attainment was 
higher. For example, while 27 percent of those with 
1-3 years of high school voted, 79 percent of those 
witli 4 or more years of college did so. Differences 
in voting behavior by educational attainment have 
generally widened over time (Indicator 37). 

There are several factors that may influence this 
relationship. Persons with higher educational 
attairxment may have a greater sense of the efficacy 
of their vote than persons with less education, and 
may better understand how to use their vote to 
influence the political process. In addition, since 
higher educational attainment is associated with 
higher eamingSy the more educated may be more 
concerned wttii the outcomes of the political process 
as they affect their material well being. Regardless 
of the explanatiorv the differences among 
educational groups in voting participation have 
generally widened over time (Indicator 37). 



NOTE: 

* See Murphy. Kevin and Rnis Welch. "Wage Premiums tor 
College Graduores: Recent Growth and Possible Explanations.' 
EduCQtiosiai Reseojctter. May 1969. for a more detailed 
description of charvges between 19M and 1986 In the relative 
eairilngs of workers with different levels of education ond 
experience by sex ard race. 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 

Transitton from high school to work 

♦ In 1994, 64 percent of recent high school graduates not enrolled in college were employed, 
compared to 43 percent of recent school 
dropouts. 

♦ During the period of economic recession 
between 1989 and 1992, the employment 
rates in both groups fell about 10 
percentage points. However, in 1993, the 
employment rate for recent school 
dropouts increased markedly, rising more 
than 10 percentage points. 

♦ Nearly every year between 1972 and 1994, white recent school dropouts were more likely to be 
employed than black recent high school graduates not enrolled in college. In fact, in 1994, the 
employment rate for white recent school dropouts was 52 percent, while the employment rate 
for black recent high school graduates not enrolled in college was 38 percent. 

^ Between 1960 and 1994, male recent high school graduates not enrolled in college and recent 
school dropouts were moreipcely than their female counterparts to be employed (see 
supplemental table 30-1). 

Employment rates for recent high school graduates not enrolled in college and for recent 
school dropouts, by race/ethnicity: October 1972-94 



Recent high school graduates 

rot enrolled in college Recent school dropouts 



October 


Total 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Stock 


Htsponic 


1972 


70.1 


73.5 


^.3 


(•) 


46.8 


47.0 


42.8 


(•) 


1973 


70.7 


74.9 


49.7 


n 


52.7 


55.1 


44.1 


(•) 


1974 


69.1 


72.9 


46.0 


O 


49,3 


53.9 


36.2 


O 


1975 


65.1 


689 


37.2 


O 


41 9 


463 


21.9 


4o.O 


1976 


68,8 


73.1 


38.6 


(‘) 


44.8 


496 


20.9 


n 


1977 


72,0 


76.0 


43.3 


65.7 


52.7 


56.6 


34.8 


C) 


1978 


74.9 


79.0 


45.8 


689 


51.2 


54.2 


223 


o 


1979 


72.4 


76,5 


442 


68.8 


49.7 


54.3 


273 


n 


1900 


689 


746 


34,7 


n 


44 6 


51.2 


20 9 


47 8 


1981 


65.9 


73.0 


31.2 


n 


42.1 


51.3 


117 


50.7 


1982 


60.4 


684 


29.3 


43.5 


38.0 


44.6 


16.2 


<*) 


1983 


63.0 


69.7 


34.7 


n 


44,4 


49.3 


26.3 


o 


1984 


64.0 


70.7 


44.8 


49.4 


44,0 


51.4 


24.2 


35.7 


1985 


62.0 


70 9 


34.5 


<‘) 


44.2 


501 


29.4 


37 7 


1986 


652 


71.5 


41.1 


646 


48.0 


50.4 


31.5 


46.5 


1987 


689 


75 2 


469 


54,0 


47.8 


48.1 


259 


n 


1988 


71.0 


78. 


558 


57.3 


43.6 


47.6 


17.6 


56.1 


1989 


71.7 


776 


537 


494 


46.7 


57.6 


26 4 


n 


1990 


67.8 


75 0 


462 


n 


46.3 


56.3 


309 


n 


1091 


596 


67 0 


32.3 


(•) 


368 


38.6 


24.7 


n 


1992 


62 7 


71.9 


37.0 


54.2 


3 .2 


43 1 


n 


28.3 


1993 


64.2 


71 8 


42.3 


42.9 


469 


52.6 


27.1 


o 


1994 


64.2 


73.1 


38.0 


46.0 


429 


51 7 


34.7 


28.6 



Table reads; in 64.2 percent of recent high school graduates who were not enrolled In college were enr^ployed 
‘ Too few sample observotlor^s for c reliable estlnxate. 

NOTE: Recent high school graduates ore Individuals aged 16-24 who graduated during the survey year. Recent school dropouts 
are Individuals aged 16-24 who did not graduate ond who were In school 12 months earlier, but who were not enrolled during the 
survey month. Due to a change in dato sources for this analysis, some percentages are revised from previously published figures 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Comnr>erce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys 
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The transition from high school to wolk can be 
dlfRcult. Without prior Job e)iperlence or 
speclalizect Coining, school leavers may find It 
^fficult to find yotw they are wllSng to take. The 
employment rate among school leavers, both 
those who have not wished high schorl and those 
who have fhhihed but have not gone on to 
coSege. Indicates the ease of making this transinon. 
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Indicator 30 



Employment rates for recent high school graduates not enrolled in college and for 
recent school dropouts, by graduation status and race/ethnicity: October 1972-^4 

By graduation status 



Percent employed 




By race/ethnicUy 



Recent high school graduates Recent school dmpouts 

not enrolled in college 

Percent employed Percent employed 





100 



60 



60 



40 



20 



0 



NOTE. Recent high school graduates ore individuols oged 16-24 who graduated during the survey year Recent school dropouts 
are Individuals oged 16-24 who did not groduale and who were in school 12 f onths earlier, but who were not enrollea during the 
survey month. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment Of Corrvnerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Transition from college to work 

♦ In April 1994, two-thirds (67 percent) of recent college graduates were employed full time and 
were not enrolled in postseconda^y education; 9 peri-»nl were employed part time and were not 
enrolled. About three-fourths (76 
percent) of those who worked full time 
and who were not enrolled had jobs with 
career potential. 

e Although about three-fourths of recent 
graduates who were working full time 
and not enrolled reported their jobs were 
related to their field of study, only 60 
percent reported a college degree was 
required to get their job. 

♦ There were no measurable differences among the percentages of recent graduates who were 
unemployed by field of study (see supplemental table 31-1). 

♦ Females who majored in seven fields of study (business and management, public affairs/social 
services, biological sciences, mathematics and science, social sciences, humanities, and "other" 
majors) were more likely than males to work in the traditionally female occupations of 
administrative and clerical support (see supplemental table 31-1). 



Percentage of 1992-93 college graduates according to employment and enrollment status 
and relatedness of jobs to education, by selected characteristics: April 1994 

Emplovnnent and enrolment status Related ness of job to education 



Selected characteristics 


Employed Employed 
full time, port time, 
not ervoiled not enrolled 


In labor Not in 

force, labor force, 
enrolled enrolled 


Not em- 
ployed. not 
enrolled' 


Job related 
to field 
of study 


Job Job 

required col- hod coreer 
lege degree potentlol 


Total 


67.1 


8.7 


12.4 


S.S 


6.3 


77.6 


59.9 


75.7 


Field of study 


Business and management 


80 0 


53 


79 


1 9 


49 


87 1 


54 I 


79 6 


Education 


59 9 


16 1 


14 4 


48 


4.8 


804 


72.1 


78 1 


Engineering 


69.2 


34 


13.7 


72 


65 


900 


83.0 


85 8 


Heotth professions 


686 


84 


129 


45 


5.6 


94.4 


774 


846 


Public offoirs/socioi services 


70 3 


90 


92 


50 


65 


73 5 


530 


71.6 


Biological sciences 


44.3 


84 


17.4 


183 


115 


695 


54 7 


62 1 


Mathematics and science 


608 


85 


14.9 


99 


59 


87 1 


710 


808 


Social sciences 


666 


70 


13 1 


6 1 


72 


57 7 


48 8 


72.3 


History 


649 


8 1 


164 


66 


40 


40 6 


434 


693 


Humanities 


59 2 


128 


13 5 


59 


85 


58.2 


50 1 


691 


Psychology 


565 


69 


19 5 


88 


83 


59 2 


545 


54 1 


Other 


69 4 


90 


114 


36 


66 


75 2 


55 0 


70 5 


5ey 


Male 


<^2 


68 


119 


63 


5.7 


76.6 


59 1 


780 


Female 


653 


10 3 


128 


47 


69 


78 4 


60L 


736 


College grode point overage 


Less thon 3 0 


71 7 


89 


11 1 


22 


61 


73 2 


546 


74 2 


3 0 to 3 49 


682 


79 


12.7 


5.0 


6.3 


78 7 


630 


747 


3 5ond higher 


61 1 


93 


14.1 


9.4 


6.0 


81,5 


61 6 


79 2 



Table reads Of 1992-93 college graduates, 67 1 were employ^^d full time and were not enrolled m postsecondary education in 
April 1994. 

Includes only those who worked full time and who were not enrolled in postsecondary education 
' Includes persons who worked full time or port time or who were - nemployed 
’ Includes persons who were not In the work force or who were unemployed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. Notionol Center far Education Statistics 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longifudinoi 
Study. First Follow-up (B&B:93/94). 



The aftainment of a bachelor's degree Is one 
measure of the skills learned through college 
attendance. In recent years, concern about the 
difficulties encountered by recent graduates in 
making the transition from college to work has 
grown. Students, their families, and educatlortal 
policymakers are interested In graduates' 
employment prospects and thek relationship to 
fields of study. 
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(ndicatorSl 



Percentage of 1992-93 college graduates working full time and not enrolled in 
prostsecondary education whose job was related to their field of s*’ idy, and the 
percentage of those whose Job required a college degree: April 1994 



0 20 40 60 80 100 



Business and 
management 

Education 

Engineering 

Health professions 

Public affairs/social 
services 

Biological sciences 

Mathematics and 
sciences 

Social sciences 
History 
Humanities 
Psychology 
All other fields 




0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 

H Job related to field of study Job required college degree 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educotion Statistics. 1993 Boccoloureate ond Beyond Longitudinol 
Study, First Follow-up CB&B:93/94). 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Employment of young adults 

♦ Generally, the percentage of 25- to 34-year- 
olds who were employed was higher among 
those individuals with more education. In 
1995, male and female college graduates 
aged 25-34 were much more likely to be 
employed than their counterparts who did 
not finish high school. 

♦ The gap between the percentage of male and 
female college graduates aged 25-34 who 
were emp**>i'«;d narrowed between 1971 and 
1995, d-' using from 36 percentage points 
in 1971 1 . 10 percentage points in 1995. 

♦ In 1995, the percentage of females aged 25-34 who were employed was higher than in 1971, 
regardless of their educational level. However, tl.e percentage of females with a high school 
diploma or higher who were employed increased at a faster rate than did the percentage of females 
with only some high school. 



Percentage of 25- to 34-yeor-olds who were employed, by sex and years of school completed: 
Selected years March 1971-95 



Morch 




Mole 








Femoie 






Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 


Some 

college 


Bochelor s 
degree 
or higher 


Grades 

9-n 


High sc> ool 
dip ia 


Some 

college 


Bachelors 
degree 
or higher 


1971 


87.9 


93 6 


899 


92 5 


35.4 


43 1 


44.9 


56.9 


1973 


888 


93 8 


885 


93 5 


384 


40 5 


51.0 


62 7 


1975 


■^8,0 


884 


87.7 


93 5 


35 4 


48 1 


53 6 


663 


1977 


81.5 


89 5 


89 1 


93 3 


41 0 


530 


580 


eP5 


1979 


805 


91.3 


909 


94 1 


4.3 2 


580 


642 


74 0 


1981 


76 7 


869 


885 


93 7 


42 7 


61 3 


67 6 


76.4 


1963 


69 3 


786 


83 8 


91,1 


37 1 


58.B 


683 


79 2 


1985 


76,1 


06 1 


89 7 


922 


40 3 


63.9 


71.0 


80,6 


1987 


75.0 


06.8 


89 0 


92 1 


44 0 


656 


72 2 


81 4 


1989 


77 6 


878 


91 1 


93.7 


43 0 


669 


74.0 


82.1 


1991 


699 


849 


88 6 


91 8 


42.3 


67 0 


73.5 


82 6 


1992 


69 9 


847 


867 


909 


41.7 


654 


740 


825 


1993 


71 0 


83 6 


87 2 


92 3 


42 2 


660 


73 0 


81 6 


1994 


700 


85 2 


880 


92 G 


40 1 


662 


74.3 


81.6 


1995 


71 8 


666 


89 6 


929 


45.8 


67 2 


730 


83.4 



Table reeds In I<?<95. 7 1 8 percent of males who had comofeted 9- 1 1 years of school were employed 



NOTE in 1992. the Current Population Survey (CPS) chonged the questions used to obtain the educational attainment of 
respondents. The category "Grades 9-1 r includes some who completed 12th grade but who hove not received a high school 
diplomo. ‘High school diploma" includes those who hove an equivolency certificate. “S^me college* includes those with on 
associote s degiee or vocational certificate, and " Bachelor s degree ar higher' includes those with on advanced degree, See the 
supplemental note to indicotor 25 for further discussion See the supplemental note to this indicator tor a discussion of labor force 
statistics. 



The percentage of a population group with pPs & 
influenced by a variety of factors. Some factors 
influence the willingness of employers to offer jobs 
to Individuals with different levels of education at 
the going wage rate, while .^thes Influence the 
willingness of these Individuait tn take Jobs at the 
going wage rate. The higher the proportion of 
young adults who are employed, the better are 
their labor market opportunirk>s relative to other 
to/ngs they could do, and vice versa. 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, 
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Indicator 32 




Percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds who were employed, by sex and years of 
school completed: March 1971<-95 



Male 



Percent 




Year 



100 

80 

60 

40 



20 

0 



Female 

Percent 




100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



NOTE: In 1092, the C'Jrrertt Population Survey (CPS) changed the questions used to obtain the educational ottainnnent of 
respondents. The category “Grades 9- If Includes some who completed 12th grade but who nave not received a high school 
diploma; 'High school diploma' includes those who have an equivalency certiflcate “Some college' includes those with an 
associate's degree or vocational certificate: and 'Bachelor s degree or higher' Irvciudes those with an advanced degree See the 
Supplemental note to Indicafor 25 for fuTiher discussion, See the supplemental note to this indicator for a discussion of labor force 
statistics 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Weeks and hours worked, by educational attainment 



♦ In 1994, 82 percent of males and 66 percent of females aged 25-34 in the work force with 
bachelor's degrees worked full time, year 
round, compared to 58 percent of males 
and 41 percent of females who had not 
completed high school. 

Males who had not completed high 
school were more likely to work part 
year (fewer than 50 weeks) than those 
who hi. i a bachelor's degree (35 
compared to 15 percent) .and to do so 
involuntarily (72 compared to 43 
percent). Females who had not 
completed high school were also more likely to work part year than those who had a bachelor's 
degree (44 compared to 25 percent), but not more likely to do so involuntarily (35 and 29 percent, 
respectively). 



Individuals who complete higher levels of 
education, on average, have higher earnings, 
better benefits, and more satisfying work. One 
Important determinant of these outcomes is steady 
work. Steady work generally brings valuable job 
experience and sidlls and, uWrrKttely, more 
rewarding work. Without steady work, an 
Individual's fabor market opportunities are likely to 
worsen over time. 



Percentage distribution of 25> to 34-year-oids in the work force and, of those not empioyed full 
time and year round, the percentage for whom that status was involuntary,' by work status, 
sex, and educational attainment: 1994 



Sex ond 

educotlonol ottoinment 




work status 




Stotus involuntory' 




yeor-round I 
pnmorlly 
full-time 
worker 


Primorlly 

port- 

time 

worker 


Port- 

yeor Non- 

worker worker^ 


Of port- 
time 
>vorkers 


Of port- 
year 
workers 


Of non- 
workers 


Totol 


67 1 


14.1 


24 9 


2 1 


26.'^ 


48 7 


64.4 


Sex 
















Mole 


74 5 


74 


20.8 


1.6 


42 1 


669 


85 5 


Feniole 


684 


21 9 


29 8 


2 7 


20 0 


34.5 


49.2 


Educotionol ottoinment. by sex 
















Mole 
















Less thon high school completion 


57 6 


109 


34 7 


42 


56 1 


716 


88.5 


High school complehon 


73 8 


56 


223 


1 8 


62 1 


79.4 


90.2 


Some college, no degree 


76 4 


8.8 


18 1 


t 1 


34 1 


64.8 


— 


Associote s degree 


80.5 


8 1 


14.4 


08 


190 


56.8 


— 


Bochelor s degree 


82.1 


6.0 


14.8 


0.8 


26,8 


426 


— 


Advonced degree 


76 7 


96 


198 


06 


15.8 


28 1 


— 


Femol© 
















less thon high school completion 


40 6 


26 6 


44.4 


82 


37 0 


354 


55.2 


High school completion 


57 1 


22 6 


30 1 


35 


209 


390 


536 


Some college, no degree 


567 


26.1 


315 


1 9 


176 


32 1 


43 6 


Assoclotes degree 


63 3 


20 1 


24 3 


1 8 


19 1 


38.1 


— 


Bochetor s degree 


659 


181 


25 0 


1 0 


13 2 


289 


— 


Advonced degree 


64.4 


144 


303 


07 


17.1 


29 6 


— 


— Too few sor^^pie obsei otions for a relioble estimote 



■Involuntary" Incluides os the moin reoson for not working either full time or year round: the inobllity io find full time work, o 
Shortage of work/materials. Illness, or disabilitv Those whose reosons were “other" ore not included In this analysis. 

' Includes those who did not work but who IOl Ked tor work ot leost 1 week during the colendar yeor 

NOTE The tirst four columns of the table do not odd to 1 00 percent because port-time nnd port-yeor workers mav overlap 



SOURCE: U S. Deportment ot Cammerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Populotlon Survey. 1995. 
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Indicator 33 




Percentage distribution of 25- to 34-year-old$ in the woilc force, by 
educational attainment: 1994 



Percentage who worked full time and year round, by sex 

Percent 




Less than High school Some college Associate's Sachelor's Advanced 
high school completion degree degree degree 

completion 

Educational attainment 



Percent 



Percentage whose status of working only part of the year 
was involuntary, by sex 




Less than 


High school 


Some college Associate's 


Bachelor's 


Advanced 


high school 
completion 


completion 


degree 

Educational attainment 


degree 


degree 



too 

60 

60 

40 

20 

0 



Male 



Female 



SOURCE. U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Survey. 1995, 
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^onomlc and Other Outcomes of Education 



Annual earnings of young adults 



♦ 



In 1994^ the median annual earnings of 
young adults aged 25-34 who had not 
completed high school were 
substantially lower than those of their 
counterparts who had completed high 
school (32 and 42 percent** lower for 
males and females^ respectively). Young 
adults who had completed a bachelor's 
degree or higher earned substantially 
more than those who had only 
completed high school (52 and 86 
percent^ more for males and females, 
respectively). 

Between 1974 and 1994, the earnings 
advantage of obtaining a bachelor's 
degree or higher increased dramatically for males (rising from 14 to 52 percent). 



Wages and sQlaries are /nflu^ncecf hy many 
faators^4nciu(^r^ p^peptlon of ihe 




% Annual 

eanifngs are laffuencedbythe:^^ 

WQdcec 
weeK 

drofx>ulsdt to those bfNgh 

school graduates Is by dll at these factors; 

It Is a rhedsure of the earnings disadvantage of not 
finishing high school aind the earnings advantcge 
of completing college. 



4 Since 1970, the earnings advantage for 25- to 34-year-olds with some college or a bachelor's 
degree or higher was generally greater for females than for males. 



Ratio* of median onnudl earnings of wage and salary workers aged 25-34 whose highest 
education level wos grodes 9-1 1 , some college, or a bochelor’s degree or Ngher to those wHh a 
high school cdplomo, by sex: Selected years 1970-94 



Veer 


Grades 9- 11 


Some college 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


Mole 


FerTK3l© 


^^ale 


Ferrxale 


Mole 


Female 


1970 


0.84 


0.69 


1.10 


1.19 


1.24 


1.68 


1972 


0.80 


0.70 


1.04 


1.16 


1.19 


1.63 


1974 


0.01 


0.62 


1.02 


1.19 


1.14 


1.74 


1976 


0,78 


0.61 


1.03 


1.14 


1.19 


1.58 


1978 


077 


0.54 


105 


1.17 


1.16 


1.55 


1980 


0.73 


0.65 


1.04 


1.24 


1.19 


1.52 


1982 


0.71 


0.66 


1.12 


1.21 


1.34 


1.63 


1984 


0.63 


0.56 


1.15 


1.21 


1.36 


1.61 


1986 


0.69 


0.65 


1.18 


1 21 


1 50 


1.78 


1988 


0.68 


0.56 


1.10 


1.31 


1,42 


1.81 


1990 


0.71 


0.68 


1.14 


1.34 


1,48 


1.92 


1991 


0.64 


0.64 


1.14 


1.32 


1.53 


1.90 


1992 


0.68 


0.76 


1.13 


1.34 


1.60 


2.00 


1993 


0.67 


0.59 


1.12 


1.31 


1.57 


1.99 


1994 


0.68 


0.58 


1.14 


1.20 


1.52 


1.86 



Table reads: in 1994. the median annual earnings for males whose highest education level was grades 9-1 1 were 68 percent at the 
median annual earnings of males who had a high school diploma. 

‘ This rotio Is most useful when compared ;o 1 .0. For example, the ratio of 1 .52 in 1994 for mal€« whose hJghest educotlon level wos 
a bachelor's degree or higher means that they earned 52 percent more than motes who hod a high school diploma. The ratio of 
0.60 In 1994 tor males whose highest education level was grades 9-1 1 means th^it they earned 32 percent less than male*. ■ /ho hod 
a high schi, ■>! diploma. 

NOTE: In 1992, the Current Population &jrvev (CPS), which collected earnings for calendar year 1991 , changed the questions used 
to obtain educational attoinment of respondents. The category 'Grodes 9-11* now Includes some who completed 12th grode but 
who hove not received o high school diploma; 'High school diploma' includes those who have an equivalency certificate; 'Some 
college' Includes those with on associate s degree or vocaticnal certificate; ond 'Bachelor s degree or higher' Includes those with 
an advanced degree. See the supplemental note to lrKHca\>r 25 for further discussion. 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportrrrent of Commerce. Sureou of the Census, March Current Populotion Surveys. 
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Indicator 34 



Ratio* of mecflan annual earnings of wage and salary workers aged 25-34 whose 
highest education level was grades 9-1 1 , some college, or a bachelor's degree 
or higher to those with a high school diploma, by sex: 1970-94 



Ratio 



Male 




Year 



2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

0.75 



0.50 



Ratio 



Female 




Year 



2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

0.75 



0.50 



* This ratio Is most useful when compared to 1 .0. For exomple. the ratio of 1 .62 In 1994 for males whose highest education level was 
a bachelor's degree or Ngher rr'eans that they earned 52 percent more thon malsB who had a high school diploma. The ratio of 
0.60 In 1994 for males whose highest education level was grades 9-1 1 means that they earned 32 percent less tncn males -who had 
a Ngh school diploma. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Cunent Population Surveys. 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 



Starting salaries of college graduates 



♦ Between 1977 and 1993, college graduates who majored in computer sciences and engineering 
had much higher starting salaries than did graduates in all other fields of study; while the salary 
benefit of majoring in such fields was 
high, it declined between 1980 and 1993. 

♦ Starting salaries among graduates who 
majored in the humanities or education 
have fluctuated over time, but in general, 
they were considerably lower than the 
starting salaries for all graduates. Salaries 
in both fieldsy however, rose relative to 
those of all graduates between 1984 and 
1993. 



On© of the values that students place on fhe field 
of study they choose for their bach^r's degree Is 
the earning potentkd associated with occupations 
In that field. Starting salaries offered by employers 
are related not only to the value of the sMIk 
learned by college graduates but also to the 
supply of qualWed Individuals. Thus, differences In 
starting salales died lighten the changing de- 
mands of the labor market and the response of stu- 
dents and the education system to those changes. 



4 Among 1993 graduates, females were much more likely than males to major in education, and 
males were more likely than females to major in computer sciences and engineering; the most 
common field of study for both males and females was business. The starting salary benefits 
for those who majored in business increased between 1986 and 1993. 

4 Median starting salaries for 1993 male graduates were substantially higher than those for female 
graduates, both overall .md within certain fields of study including business, social and 
behavioral sciences, and natural sciences. 



Percentage difference between median starting salaries for all college graduates and college 
graduates in particular major fields of study. Selected years of graduation 1977*^3 



Major field of study 






Year of graduation 






1977 


1980 


1964 


1986 


1990 


1993 




Percent above or (below) median for all college graduates 


Humanities 


(20.3) 


05.4) 


(18.6) 


(17 1) 


(13.6) 


CIU) 


Social and behoviorol sciences 


00.6) 


01.4) 


(12.6) 


(8.8) 


(94) 


(9.0) 


Noturd sciences 


(1. 8) 


(08) 


(5.0) 


(6.2) 


(1.8) 


(7.5) 


Computer sciences ond engineering 


46.4 


61.0 


44.8 


34.3 


41.0 


35.8 


Education 


04.1) 


Ob.6) 


(20.1) 


(18.6) 


(11.7) 


(15.3) 


Business and monogement 


14.4 


132 


4.8 


2.6 


4.6 


10.4 


Other prafessionol or technical 


2.8 


6.8 


(1.3) 


(2.9) 


2.2 


3.3 



Annual median starting salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of 1993 college graduates, by sex and 
major field of study. arKt the percentage difference between male and female storting salaries 



Male Female Percent 



Mcjar field of study 


All 

graduates 


Percent In 
field 


Median 

salory 


Percent in 
field 


Median 

salary' 


femole/male 

difference 


Total 


$22,966 


100 


$25,423 


100 


$21401 


•(15.8) 


Humonities 


20413 


9 


21.210 


12 


20.062 


(5.4) 


Social ond behovioral sciences 


20.903 


13 


22.710 


15 


20.025 


•(11.8) 


Natural sciences 


21248 


7 


23,578 


6 


19.959 


•(15.3) 


Computer sciences ond engineering 


31.187 


16 


31,518 


3 


29.348 


(6 9) 


Education 


19.450 


6 


20.668 


17 


19.125 


(7 5) 


Businesf and management 


25.347 


32 


26.966 


23 


23,165 


•(14.2) 


Other professlonol or technical 


23 731 


17 


23.711 


23 


23.746 


0.1 



• Male salaries greater than fenrale sala.ies (p<0.05). 

NOTE: Data presented pertain to bachelor s degree recipients who were working full time and who were not enrolled In 
postsecondary ©ducatlan 1 year after graduation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educatbn Statistics, Recent College Graduates Surveys (1977-90) ond 
1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study First FollOw-up (B8(&:93/94). 
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Indicator 35 



Starting salaries of college graduates 



Percentage difference between median starting salaries for college 
graduates in all fields and college graduates in particular m£Uor 
fields of stud}'; Selected years of graduation 1977-93 

Percent 




■ 1977 S1 1960 lisea ni986 H1990 □ 1993 



70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

Median 



■20 

-30 



Median annual starting salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of 1993 
college graduates witli measurable starting salary differences 
between males and females, by fields of study 

Mf^dian staning salary 
$30,000 




$30,000 

25.000 

20.000 

15.000 

10.000 
5,000 

0 



Total Social and Natural Business and 

behavoriai sciences sciences management 

Major field of study 
H 7*0181 B Male Q Female 

NOTE: Data presented pertain to bachelor's degree recipients who were working full time and who were not enrolled In 
postsGcondory education 1 year after graduation. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduotes Surveys <1977-90) and 
1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond longitudinal Study, First Foliow-up (B&B:93/94). 
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Economic and Other Outcomes of Education 

Welfare participation, by educational attainment 



♦ In 1994, high school dropouts were more than twice as likely to receive income from Aid to 
Families v ilh Dependent Children 
(AFDC) or public assistance as high 
school graduates who did not go on to 
college (14 compared to 6 percent). 



♦ Between 1972 and 1994, high schorl 
dropouts, graduates who did not go 
on to college, and individuals with 
13-15 years of school became more 
likely to receive AFDC or public 
assistance income. 



PubSc investm0nt In Bducatlon ha$ many poteniial 
benefits fcr the nation. Including reduced reliance 
on welfare and public assistance programs among 
those who attain higher levels of education. The 
extent to which IndMduals with more education 
rely less on such Income maybe \^ewed, at least 
partly, as a return on the socid cost of providhg 
public education. 



Percentage of persons aged 25^4 who received income from AFDC or public assistance, by 
years of education completed: 1972-94 



Years of school completed 

AH persons White Block Hispanic 



Year" 


All 

levels 


than 
9 years 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


13-16 

years 


16 years 
or more 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


1972 


4.0 


1V6 


9.7 


3.2 


1.6 


0.4 


60 


22 


23.2 


122 


9.6 


3.4 


1973 


3.9 


11,7 


10.3 


3.3 


1.7 


0.6 


6.6 


2,1 


25.9 


12.1 


16.2 


5.5 


1974 


4.3 


16,0 


M 7 


33 


2.0 


0.8 


80 


24 


26.0 


10.7 


14.2 


3.8 


1975 


3.6 


11,3 


11.0 


3.3 


1.5 


0.3 


7.0 


24 


27.8 


10.0 


10.6 


3.4 


1976 


3.8 


10,9 


122 


36 


2.1 


0.4 


7.6 


23 


27.0 


11.4 


15.0 


4.7 


1977 


3.9 


11.7 


12.0 


39 


2.1 


0.3 


8,0 


26 


26.4 


12.4 


13.1 


6,6 


1978 


39 


10.8 


127 


36 


2.5 


0.4 


7,7 


23 


28.1 


12.4 


137 


6,9 


1979 


3.9 


12,4 


128 


38 


2.1 


0.6 


79 


25 


26.8 


12.0 


15.1 


54 


W80 


4.2 


11,8 


127 


4.4 


2.5 


04 


85 


3.2 


25,3 


12.9 


142 


4,6 


1981 


44 


116 


13.6 


4.6 


2.7 


0,5 


9,6 


2.9 


29,1 


14.9 


13.3 


50 


1982 


4,0 


9.6 


14.1 


43 


2.1 


0.3 


10.3 


2.6 


258 


13.6 


142 


6.4 


1983 


42 


11.4 


14.7 


4.3 


2.5 


0,3 


10.7 


26 


268 


13.4 


15,5 


5.2 


1964 


43 


13.2 


14.9 


4.2 


2.4 


0,8 


10.6 


27 


30,3 


12.6 


106 


5.7 


1985 


4,2 


11.8 


14.0 


4.4 


2.6 


0,4 


9.5 


3.1 


30,7 


11.7 


132 


62 


1986 


42 


11.8 


14.1 


45 


2.4 


0.3 


112 


2.9 


25 7 


11.8 


106 


68 


1987 


42 


13.2 


12.5 


4.5 


2.5 


0.3 


7.8 


2.9 


28.5 


12.4 


10,7 


5.9 


1988 


4.0 


11.5 


13.8 


4.2 


2.1 


0.2 


9.2 


2.8 


289 


11.6 


14,0 


4.8 


I9t9 


3,9 


8.8 


13.4 


4.1 


2.4 


04 


8.5 


2.9 


30.3 


10.9 


12.0 


4.4 


1990 


4,4 


8.9 


15.1 


4.7 


2.5 


0.6 


10.6 


3.2 


30.9 


13.0 


132 


6.3 


1991 


50 


11.4 


16.0 


5.5 


3 1 


0.6 


11.9 


4.0 


28.6 


13.1 


15 1 


6.0 


1992 


6.1 


9.9 


17.1 


6.6 


3.7 


0.6 


11.3 


4.0 


36.6 


13 2 


150 


7.2 


1993 


63 


9.6 


16.2 


6.3 


3.7 


0.4 


11.6 


3.8 


31.3 


16.9 


14.6 


8.2 


1994 


4.9 


8.3 


14.3 


5.8 


4.4 


0.4 


10.0 


4.2 


29.9 


12.9 


10.6 


64 



Toble reads: In 1994. omong persons aged 25-34 with 9-1 1 years of school, 14,3 percent received income from AFDC or public 
assistance. Among persons with 12 years of school, 5.8 percent received such lr‘"'.ome. 

• Respondents were asked how much AFDC or public assistance income they receivec' during the previous calendar year. In this 
table, the "Year" column reflects that calendar year, rather than the survey year. 

NOTE: Beginning In 1992, the Current Populatbn Survey (CPS) changed the questions used to determine the educational 
attainment of respondents. See the supplemental note to fndicator 25 for further discussion. 



SOURCE: U.S Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Morch Current Populotlon Surveys. 
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Indicator 36 




Percentage of persons aged 25-34 who received income from AFDC or public 
assistance, by years of education completed: 1974, 1984, and 1994 



All persons 

Percent 




1974 1984 1994 



H Less than 9 years H g-l 1 years H 1 2 years □ 13-1 5 years □ 16 years or more 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cerisus. Morch Current Population Surveys. 
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Voting behavior, by educationai attainment 



♦ There is a strong positive relationship between voting behavior and educational attainment. As 
educational attainment increases, so does voting participation. 

♦ In the 1994 congressional elections, college 
graduates aged 25-44 were 86 percent more 
likely than high school graduates to vote, 
while high school dropouts of the same age 
were 58 percent less likely than high school 
graduates to do so. 

♦ Differences in voting behavior by 
educational attainment have generally 
widened over time among 25- to 44-year-olds. 

♦ Young adults aged 18-24 who were enrolled in college were more likely to have voted in the 
1994 congressional elections than their peers who were not etuolled in school (27 and 17 percent, 
respectively) (see supplemental table 37-1). 

Voting rates coid ratios of voting rates for the popuiation aged 25-44, by type of election and 
educational attainment: Selected years 1964-94 

1-3 years of 
high school 



Bducaflort plays a vital rols In pr^pqitir^ In^vidi^ 
to actlvolypoHilcIpeftpMi^^ 
and social 

one Indication of /he ’ 

educoflono/ attainment and exeicistnp cMc 
re$ponsSMy,'such as voting. 



Type of election 
and year 



Total’ 



4 years of 
high school 



1-3 years of 
coDege 



4 or more years 
of college 



Congressional elections 



Votkig rates 



1974 


42.2 


24.7 


41.9 


49.7 


59.3 


1982 


404 


19.2 


35.6 


46.7 


56.8 


1990 


407 


17.8 


34.4 


47.9 


57.4 


1994^ 


39 1 


12.9 


30.6 


45.7 


57.0 


Presidential elections 


1964 


69 0 


60.5 


75.5 


829 


86.2 


1976 


587 


385 


57 8 


67.4 


78.5 


1QB4 


545 


29.0 


49 1 


62.1 


74.7 


1968 


54.0 


26.3 


474 


61.7 


75.0 


1992^ 


58 3 


27.0 49.8 66.9 

Ratio of voting rates to those of high school graduates 


78.5 


Congressional elections 


1974 


— 


0 59 


100 


1 19 


1 41 


1982 


- 


0.54 


1.00 


1.31 


1.59 


1990 


— 


052 


1.00 


1.39 


1.67 


1994^ 


-- 


0 42 


1.00 


1 49 


1.86 


Presidential elections 


1964 


— 


080 


1.00 


1,10 


1.14 


1976 


— 


067 


1.00 


1,17 


1 36 


1984 


— 


0 59 


1.00 


1,27 


1.52 


1988 


— 


0,56 


1.00 


1 30 


1.50 


1992^ 


— 


0.54 


1.00 


1,34 


1.50 



Table reads: in 1994. 57 0 percent of those aged 25-44 who had completed 4 or more years of college voted in the congressional 
election. 86 percent rriore than high school graduates. 

— Nat applicable. 

' Includes those with less than 9 years of school 

' Beginning in 1992. the Current Population Survey (CPS) changed the questions used to obtain the educational attainment of 
respondents See the Supplemental note to indicator 25 for further discussion. 

NOTE: To mlrrtmtee the Impact of age on voting trends, this table is confined to individuals aged 25-44. The voting rote Is calculated as the 
number of voters aged 26-44 dh/i(ded by the total number of individuals, both non-U S. and U S. citizens. In the age group, 

SOURCE: U S, Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. "Voting and Registration In the 
Election af November Series P-20. Nos. 143, 293. 322. 383. 440. 463. 466,and PPL-25. 
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Indicators? 



Voting rates for the population aged 25-44, by type of election and 
educational attainment: Selected years 1964-94 



Congressional elections 

Percent 




1974 1 982 1990 1994 

Year 

Presidential elections 

Percent 




NOTE* Beginning fn 1992. the Current Papulation Survey (CPS) changed the questions used to obtain the educational attainment of 
respondents. See the supplemental note to /nd/cotor 25for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U S. Department at Commerce. Bureou of the Census. Current Popcrfoflon Reports, Abting and Registration in the 
Election of November...; Series P-20. Nos. 143, 293. 322. 383. 440, 453. 466. and PPL-25. 
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Size, Growth, and Output of Educational Institutions 



Growth of enrollment 



The education system must adapt to 
demographic changes in the population, as well 
as respond to changing social and economic 
conditions. In turn, these changes in the 
education system influence major support 
industries, future entries to the labor force, and 
future economic activity. The indicators in this 
section provide some evidence of changes in the 
size, growth, and output of educational 
institutions. 

Enrollment 

In 1994, approximately 64 million people in the 
United States, almost one in four, were enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities.* This figure included 36 million 
students in kindergarten through grade 8; 13.6 
million in grades 9-12; 5.5 million in 2-year 
colleges; and 8.7 million In 4-year colleges and 
universities (tables 38-1 and 39-1). 

Although most students are enrolled in public 
educational institutions, a considerable number 
are enrolled in private institutions. In 1995, 
private schools enrolled 12 percent of all students 
in grades K-8 and 9 percent of all student^ in 
grades 9-12 (Indicator 38). For postsecondary 
education, the split between public and private 
institutions depended strongly on the type of 
institution; private institutions enrolled 4 percent 
of all 2-year college students, but 33 percent of all 
4-year college and university students in 1994 
(table 39-1). Institutions with less-than-2-year 
programs are predominately private and for- 
profit.^ 

The amount of time students in kindergarten and 
higher education spent in school changed 
substantially between 1970 and 1992. For 
example, the percentage of kindergartners who 
attend full day has more than tripled between 
1970 and 1992. Forty-four percent of 
kindergarten students attended full day in 1992, 
compared to 13 percent in 1970 (Indicator 37, 
Condition 1994). Moreover part-time 
undergraduates in colleges and universities were 
more prevalent in recent years (an average of 41.8 
percent between 1989 and 1991) than they were 
two decades earlier (an average of 28.2 percent 
between 1969 and 1971)/ However, most of this 
increase occurred between 1972 and 1982. Since 
then, the percentage of undergraduates attending 
college part time has remained fairly stable. 



After the end of World War II, the number of 
births per year reached a peak of 4.3 million in 
1957. The baby boom period between 1946 and 
1964 was followed by a period of declining births, 
which reached a low of 3.1 million in 1973. Since 
then, the number of births has gradually risen, 
peaking at 4.2 million in 1990."* These trends are 
reflected, with lags, in the growth and decline of 
enrollments. For example, between 1970 and 
1985, total public school enrollment fell about 14 
percent, whereas between 1985 and 1995, it rose 
14 percent. Private school enrollment remained 
relatively stable between 1970 and 1995, rising 
about 6 percent (Indicator 38). 

Changes in enrollment trends appear first in 
elementary schools, and later in secondary 
schools. Enrollment in public schools in 
kindergarten through grade 8 declined 
throughout the 1970s, reaching a low point in 
1984, but has risen since then. Enrollment In 
public schools in grades 9-12 declined between 
1976 and 1990, fluctuating slightly in the mid- 
1980s. It then increased between 1990 and 1995, 
and is projected to continue increasing into the 
21st century (table 38-1). 

In higher education, the level of enrollment is not 
as closely tied to the number of births as it is in 
elementary and secondary schools, where 
enrollment is nearly universal. Total enrollment 
in higher education rose throughout almost all of 
the 1970s, as would be expected, given the 
increasing number of high school graduates. In 
the first half of the 1980s, enrollment remained 
relatively stable with a small drop in 1984. It rose 
each year between 1985 and 1992, despite the 
falling number of high school graduates after 
1988 (Indicator 40), but then dropped slightly 
between 1992 and 1994 (Indicator 39). Two of the 
factors that account for the continued giowth in 
enrollment are increasing enrollment rates among 
new high school graduates (Indicator 7) and an 
increasing number of college-age people (as a 
result of the children of baby boomers entering 
college). 

The distribution of total enrollment between 
public and private institutions has changed little 
over the last two decades. Public institutions 
continue to enroll nearly 8 out of every 10 
students. Within the public sector, enrollment in 
2-year institutions grew faster than it did in 4- 
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year institutions during the late 19S0s and early 
1990s, As a result, between 1985 and 1994, 2-year 
institutions increased their share of public 
enrollment from 35 to 37 percent, while 4-year 
institutions decreased their share from 43 to 41 
percent [Indicator 39), 

Diplomas and degiees 

Whereas enrollment indicates the size of the 
education system, degree completionr aie one 
measure of the quantity of education the system 
is delivering. Each diploma or degree awarded 
indicates that the education system has made 
more knowledge and skill available in society. In 
1994, public and private high schools awarded 2.5 
million diplomas, and GED programs awarded 
half a million equivalency credentials.^ 

At the undergraduate level, the two most 
common credentials are the associate's and 
bachelor's degrees. The number of associate's 
degrees awarded, many of which are in 
occupationally specific fields, declined slightly 
during the late 1980s, following a period of rapid 
growth during the 1970s. The number of 
associate's degrees awarded increased in the 
early 1990s, and by 1993, more than half a million 
associate's degrees were awarded — representing 
an increase of 18 percent since 1988. The nurnber 
of bachelor's degrees awarded grew throughout 
the 1980s and early 1990s. In 1993, colleges and 
universities awarded 12 million bachelor's 
degrees — 25 percent more man in 1980 (table 
40-1). 

At the graduate level, more master's degrees were 
awarded than any other type of degree, fn 1993, 
there were almost 370,000 master's degrees 
awarded, in contrast to 75,000 first-professional 
degrees and 42,000 doctor's degrees. The 
distribution of the type of degrees awarded 
changed somewhat during the last half of the 
1980s. Following years of negative or little 
growt!;, the number of doctor's degrees awarded 
rose 28 percent between 1985 and 1993. 
Conversely, after a long period of growth, the 
number of first-professional degrees awarded 
decreased between 1985 and 1988, was stable 
through 1990, and then rose 6 percent between 
1990 and 1993, returning to the 1985 level (table 
40-1). The number of master's degrees awarded 
was 24 percent greater in 1993 than in 1980; this 



number declined 5 percent between 1980 and 
1984, and then increased annually after 1984. 

Fields of study 

In 1993, about one-third of the bachelor's degrees 
awarded were in the fields of the humanities and 
the social/behavioral sciences, and more than 
one-fifth were awarded in business management. 
Sixteen percem of bachelor's degrees awarded 
that year were in the fields of science and 
engineering (9 percent in computer sciences and 
engineering, and 7 percent in natural sciences) 
(table 41-3). 

The distribution of bachelor's degrees across 
fields of study has shifted several times over the 
last two decades (table 41-3), The proportion of 
degrees awarded in the humanities and 
social /behavioral sciences decreased in the 1970s 
and early 1980s, hut has increased every year 
since 1986. Between 1977 and 1989, bachelor's 
degrees awarded in the natural sciences declined 
as a percentage of all bachelor's degrees awarded, 
but remained fairly stable in the early 1990s, The 
proportion of degrees awarded in computer 
sciences and engineering grrw in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s but has declined since 1986. The 
proportion of bachelor's degrees awarded in 
business management grew during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, but declined slightly in the early 
1990s, The percentage of bachelor's degrees 
awarded in education in 1993 (9 percent) was less 
than half of what it was in the early 1970s (21 
percent). 



NOTES: 

lI.S. Department of Educatian. Nationol Cenlet for 
Educotlan Statistcs. Digest ofEducaficn Statistics W5. 
toble 3. 

’ U.S Department af Education. Ivattonal Center for 
Education Statistics. Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS). 'Institutional Charocteristics' survey. 

^ LI.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Stotistics. Digest of Education Stahstics. W5 
table 161 

* U S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 
SfottsWco/ Abstract of the United States. W5, table 87. 

' U S Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. J995. 
tables 90 ond 100 
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, Growth, and Output of Educotional Institutions 

Elementary and secondary school enrollment 

♦ From 1980 to 1995, total public school enroUment rose 14 percent after falling 14 percent between 
1970 and 1985; public schools continue to 
enroll almost V out of 10 children (see 
supplemental table 38-2). 

♦ Total private school enrollment increased 
4 percent between 1970 and 1985, but rose 
only 3 percent between 1985 and 1995. 

♦ Total public school enrollm ent is 
projected to rise from 45.9 million in 19% 
to 4B.S million by 2006, an increase of al- 
most 6 percent During this same period, 
total private school esiroUment is expected to increase 5 percent rising from 5.8 million to 6.1 million. 

^ Between 1970 and 1994, the share of total public school enrollment increased in the South and West, 



while it declined in the Northeast and the Midwest 
Elementary and secondary school enrollment In thousonds, by control and level of school, 
v/ith projections: Selected years, fall 1970-2006 







Public schools 






Private schools 




Yeor/penod 


Grades 

K-12' 


Grades 

K-8' 


Grades 

9-12 


Grades 

K-12 


Grades 

K-8 


Grades 

9-12 


1970 


45.894 


32.558 


13.336 


6.’«3 


4.052 


1.3)1 


1985 


39/122 


27.034 


12.388 


5.557 


4.195 


1.362 


1995' 


45.076 


32.383 

Prelected 


12.693 


5.700 


4/431 

Projected 


1.269 


1996 


45.855 


32.837 


13 049 


5.798 


4/493 


1.304 


2006 


48,528 


33.507 

Percentoge change 


15,021 


6.086 


4^5 

Percentoge change 


1,501 


1970-85 


-14.1 


-170 


-7.1 


3.6 


3.5 


39 


1985-95 


14 3 


198 


25 


26 


5.6 


68 




Projected percentoge chonge 


Projected percentage change 


1996-2006 


5.8 


20 


15 1 


5.0 


2.0 


15 1 



Tab'o reads: Public school enrollment in grades K- 1 2 declined from 45.8<?4 jOOO in 1970 to 39/422.000 in 1986. a percentage change of * 14 1 
Includes kindergarten and same nursery school students 
■ Estimates based on preiimmary data. 



Percentage distribution of pubiic elementary a;id secondary school enrollment, by region: 
Selected years, fall 1970-94 



Fall of year 


Northeast 


Midwest 


Sc-jtli 


West 


1970 


21 5 


28.2 


32.2 


182 


1975 


21 6 


27 4 


32 7 


18 3 


1980 


201 


26 2 


34.6 


19 2 


1985 


186 


250 


35.8 


206 


1992 


176 


238 


359 


22 7 


1993 


176 


23 7 


35.9 


228 


1994' 


17 7 


23 6 


35.8 


22 9 



Table reods; In 1970. 21 5 percent of the norian's public e'ementory and secondary school students were enrolled in schools In the 
Northeast. 

' Revised from previously publish J figures 
Estimated. 

NOTE See the note in supplemental table 38 3 for a Oefinition ot regions Enrollmenl includes a relatively small number of nursery 
school students 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education. Notional Center far Education Statistics. Diges* of Educofron StotisficSr ?995(bosed on 
Cornrnan Core at Data) and Projections of Education Statistics to 2006 . 1996 



School enrollment Is one measure of the size of the 
education system and of the demand for teachers, 
buildings, and other resources. Past trends arKl 
projected future changes In the composition of 
enrollment across levels of education and regions of 
the country, as well as between public and private 
schools. Indicate the types of teachers and other 
resources required. Demographics, such as birth rates 
and Immigration, are a primary factor In determining 
elementary arKl secondary school enrollment. 
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Indicator 38 



Elementary and secondary school enrollment, by control and level of school 

and region 



Elementary and secondary enrollment, by control 
and level of school: Fall S970-2006 

Enrollment (in thousands) 




35.000 

30.000 
25 000 

20.000 

15.000 

10.000 

5.000 

0 



Fall of year 




‘ Enrollment includes o relcfivelY smoil number of nursery school students 

SOURCE: U.S Deportment of EducOliOn, Notionol Center tor Educotion Stotistics. Digest of Education StOfisftcs W5(bOs»/d on 
Common Core of Doto) ond Projections of Education Statistics to 2006. 1996 
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Size, Growth, and Output of Educational Institutions 

College and university enrollment, by type and control of institution 

♦ After rising fairly steadily between 1972 and 1991, total enrollment in public 4-year institutions 
decreased slightly between 1991 and 1994. Total enrollment in private 4-year institutions grew 
during the 1970s, fluctuated between 1981 and 1985, and has grown steadily since then. 

♦ Enrollment in public 2-year institutions 
fell between 1982 and 1985. However, 
between 1985 and 1992, it increased 
annually, with the largest growth 
occurring between 1990 and 1991. 

Enrollment fell slightly again betv/een 
1992 and 1994. 

♦ The distribution of total enrollment 

between public a i private institutions has changed little over the last two decades. Public 
institutions continue to enroll nearly 8 out of every 10 students. 

♦ Within the public sector, enrollment in 2-ye::r institutions grew faster than it did in 4-year 
institutions during the late 1980s and early 1990s. As a result, 2-year public institutions 
increased their share of enrollment from 35 to 37 percent between 1985 and 1994. 

Index and percentage of total enrollment in higher education, by control and type of 
institution: Fali 1972-94 



index of total en roll men t ( 1 98 ^ = 1 00) Percentage of total enrollment 



Fall of 
year 


All 

institutions 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Private 

4-year 


Private 

2-year 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

2year 


Private 

4-year 


Privote 

2-year 


1972 


74 5 


85.7 


509 


01 5 


40.9 


40 1 


20 7 


22 0 


1 3 


1973 


77 6 


07.7 


645 


02 8 


52 0 


47 2 


30,1 


21 5 


, 3 


1974 


82 6 


91 0 


73 3 


05 0 


50.3 


46 0 


32 ! 


20 7 


1 2 


1975 


904 


96 7 


65 6 


89 1 


56.0 


44 7 


34 3 


190 


1 2 


1976 


89 0 


94 9 


03 7 


09 5 


5‘^9 


44.5 


34.1 


20 2 


1 2 


1977 


91.2 


95 7 


87 1 


92 3 


. ♦ 


43 0 


34,6 


20.4 


1,3 


1970 


91 0 


95 1 


865 


93,2 


65 7 


43 6 


34 4 


206 


1.4 


1979 


93 5 


96 4 


90 5 


96 3 


67 9 


43.0 


35 1 


205 


1 4 


1980 


97 0 


993 


966 


90 1 


03 9 


42 4 


35 0 


202 


16 


19BI 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


41 d 


36 2 


20 1 


1 9 


1982 


100 4 


100 2 


1009 


99,5 


1004 


41 7 


36.4 


19.9 


20 


1903 


100 8 


101 1 


995 


101.2 


100.0 


41 9 


35 0 


20.2 


2 1 


1984 


990 


1006 


95 5 


101 0 


990 


42 5 


35 0 


20 5 


2 1 


1985 


990 


1008 


95.3 


100 7 


990 


425 


349 


20 5 


2 1 


1986 


iOl 1 


102 6 


90 5 


101 4 


101 1 


42 4 


35 3 


20 2 


2 1 


1907 


103 2 


105 1 


101 3 


102 0 


103 2 


42 5 


35 6 


20,0 


1 0 


1900 


10.5 5 


107 3 


1030 


105 0 


105.5 


42.5 


35 4 


20 2 


20 


1989 


1094 


M02 


1090 


100 2 


1094 


42 1 


36 1 


199 


20 


1990 


111 7 


1 132 


1115 


1097 


1117 


42 3 


362 


198 


1 0 


1991 


116 1 


1143 


1206 


1126 


116 1 


41 1 


37.6 


19 5 


1 7 


1992 


117 1 


1142 


122 4 


115 1 


117 1 


407 


37.9 


198 


1 6 


1993 


1156 


113 3 


1 19 I 


116.0 


1156 


40 9 


37.3 


20 2 


1 6 


1994^ 


P5.4 


1120 


1185 


1175 


115.4 


40.8 


37.2 


20.5 


1.5 



Table reads: in 1994. there were 15.4 percent more students enrolled in all institutions of higher education than there were in 1901 . 
40 8 percent of those students were enrolled m public 4- year inslitutions 
f?evised from previously published figures 
' Preliminary date 

SOUPCE: U S Department of Education. National Center far Education Statistics. Digest of Education Siatrstics. 1996 (based on 
IPEDS/HEGiS "fall Enrollment* surveys), forthcoming. 



Colleges and unlverd^es offering 2- and 4-year 
programs under public and private control address 
somewhat different student needs. Fluctuations In 
enrollments may Indicate, among other things, 
changes h student interest In the various kinds of 
services offered, the cost of attendance, and the 
availability of student financial aid. 
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Indicator 39 




index and percentage of total enrollment in higher education, by control and 

type of institution: Fall! 972-94 



Index of total enrollment 



Index (1981=100) 




Fall of year 



130 

120 

110 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 



Percent 



Fercenfat'e of total enrollment 




Fall of year 



60 



50 



40 

30 



20 



10 

0 



SOU(?CE U S DepOf meni of hducation. Motional Center tor Education Stotistics. Digest of Education StofisUcs. (based on 
IPEDS/HEGJS 'Fait Enrollment' sun/eys). forthcoming 
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Size, Growth, and Output of Educational Institutions 

Degrees confened, by level 

♦ In 1993, the number of associate's, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, and first-professional degrees 
awarded all reached their highest levels to date, despite a decline in the number of high school 
diplomas and GED credentials awarded 
during most of the 1980s and early 1990s. 

♦ Following years of decline or little 
growth, the number of doctor's degrees 
conferred rose 28 percent between 1985 
and 1993. 

♦ The number of master's degrees 
conferred fell between 1977 and 1984, but 
increased each year after that, rising 30 
percent between 1984 and 1993. 

♦ After a period of decline in the mid-1980s, the number of both associate's and first-professional 
degrees conferred grew between 1988 and 1993 (18 and 7 percent, respectively). 



index of fhe number of degrees conferred (1981^100), by degree level, and the number of 
high school completions: Academic yeors ending 1971-93 



Academic 
year ending 


Associates 

degrees 


Bachelor s 
degrees 


Masters 

degrees 


Doctors 

degrees 


First- 

professional 

degrees 


High school 
diploma and 
GED recipients ^ * 


1971 


60 6 


898 


77,9 


974 


52.7 


89.9 


19’/2 


70,1 


94 9 


85 1 


101 2 


603 


92.2 


1973 


75 9 


986 


891 


105 5 


695 


93.3 


1974 


82.6 


101 1 


93 7 


102 6 


74 8 


95.7 


1975 


86 5 


98 / 


98,9 


1034 


77.7 


98.7 


1976 


94.0 


990 


1054 


1034 


87 1 


99.0 


1977 


97 6 


98,3 


107 2 


100.8 


89.4 


98.9 


1978 


990 


98 5 


1054 


97 5 


925 


99.7 


1979 


96 7 


985 


101.8 


993 


95 7 


1005 


1980 


963 


994 


100,8 


990 


975 


100.3 


1981 


1000 


1000 


^000 


ICXiO 


1000 


1000 


1982 


1044 


101,9 


999 


992 


100 1 


99.1 


1983 


108.0 


103.7 


980 


99,4 


'101 5 


95.6 


1984 


'108,6 


1042 


96.1 


1008 


’103,5 


91 0 


1985 


109.2 


104.7 


968 


1000 


104.3 


88 2 


1966 


107 1 


1056 


97 6 


102 1 


102 7 


87 6 


1987 


104 8 


1060 


97 R 


103 3 


99.5 


89.5 


1988 


104 5 


1064 


101 2 


105.8 


98 3 


90.7 


1989 


104 9 


1089 


105,0 


1004 


98 5 


87 8 


1990 


1093 


1124 


1097 


1164 


98 7 


854 


1991 


115 7 


1170 


1140 


1192 


1000 


84.5 


1992 


121 1 


121 5 


1193 


123 4 


103.0 


83.7 


1993 


1236 


124 6 


125 0 


127.8 


104 8 


B4.3 



Table reods The number of associate’s degrees conferred in 1 993 was 23 6 percent greater than the number awarded in 1981 
includes degrees in chiropractic, dentistry, law. medicine, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, podiatry, theology, and s/eterinary 
rnecilclne. 

' ‘High school diploma and GED recipients" are graduates of regular public and private day school programs or recipients of GED 
credentiols 

' Revised from previously published figures 

SOURC: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest ofEducatlOT) Statistics. f995 (based an 
IPEDS/HEGIS ‘Degrees Conferred' surveys and Common Core of Data. American Council on Education, annual GED surveys) 



Trends In the number of degrees conferred, by 
degree level, can hdicate changes In the 
productivity of the nation's higher education 
system, the allocation of resources within the 
system, and the level of newly trained hcBvIduals 
wlthh society. Viewed In relation to the e/zg/bte 
population— for example, the number of high 
school graduates— the data show whether 
degrees conferred have lagged behind or have 
exceeded growth h that population. 
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Indicator 40 




Index of the number of degrees; conferred (1981=100), by degree level, and the 
number of high school completions: Academic years ending 1971-93 



Associate's and bachelor's degrees conferred and gh school completions 
Index {1981=100) 




Acadenr.:c year ©rujing 



130 

120 

110 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 



Index (1961 = 100) 



Advanced degrees 




Academic year ending 



130 

120 

110 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 



' High school diploma and GED recipients' are graduates of reguior pubiic and private dov school programs or 
recipients of GED credentials. 

3 Includes degrees in chiropractic, dentistry, law. medicipe. optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, podiatry, theology, and veterirxDry 
medicine. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, (based on 

IPEDS/HEQS ‘Degrees (Conferred' surveys and Common Core of Data; American Council on Education, annual GED surveys). 
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(uiY Size, Growth, and Output of Educational Institutions 

Bachelor's degrees conferred, by field of study 

♦ After declining for several years, the number of degrees conferred in the humanities and the 
social and behavioral sciences has grown 
since the mid-1980s. Combined with 
business degrees, these three types of 
degrees have constituted half or more of 
all degrees conferred since 1971. 

♦ After a sharp decline between 1986 and 
1991, the number of degrees conferred in 
computer sciences and engineering 
leveled off between 1991 and 1993. 

♦ Natural science degrees as a percentage of all degrees conferred dropped from 10 percent in 1971 
to less than 7 percent in 1993; a major factor in this decrease was the sharp decline in the 
percentage of degrees conferred in mathematics between 1971 and 1981 (see supplemental table 
41-3). 

♦ Business degrees grew as a percentage of all bachelor's degrees conferred between 1971 and 
1988, when they reached a peak of 24 percent. Between 1938 and 1993, their share of total 
degrees fell to 22 percent (see supplemental table 41-3). 



Changing opportunities within the job market 
affect the fields In which students choose to major. 
In turn, students' choices of major affect f/ie 
demand for courses and faculty, as well as the 
supply of new graduates In different fields. Trends 
In the number and proportion of bachelor's 
degrees conferred In different fields help to Identify 
these chong/ng condittons. 



Index cf the number of bachelor’s degrees conferred and the percentage of total bachelor’s 
degrees conferred, by field of study: Selected academic years ending 1971-93 



Field of sludy 


1971 


1976 


1981 


1966 


1991 


1992 


1993 






Index of the number of degrees 


i < 1981 = 100 ) 






Ail fields 


89.0 


99.0 


100.0 


105.6 


117 J 3 


121 5 


124.6 


Hunnanities 


107 1 


1124 


1000 


990 


1136 


l.;o 7 


145 1 


Sociol/behoyiorol sciences 


136 7 


124.8 


100.0 


95 0 


1298 


139 5 


143.0 


Life sciences 


82 7 


1256 


1000 


89 1 


91 5 


994 


1008 


Physicol sciences 


89 4 


89 6 


1000 


90 7 


60 2 


70 8 


73.3 


Mathematics 


218 i 


142 8 


1000 


1500 


133 9 


1293 


129.6 


Computer ond information sciences 


158 


37 4 


1000 


277 0 


1659 


162 4 


1600 


Engineering 


70 9 


60 7 


1000 


1204 


97 2 


96 7 


97 9 


Engineering technoiagies 


44 0 


67 8 


1000 


1659 


1462 


139 5 


137 3 


Education 


165 : 


142 9 


1000 


00 6 


1025 


99 9 


99,7 


Business manogement 


57 ; 


714 


1000 


1 193 


125 3 


1290 


129 1 


Heolth bctences 


39 6 


84 8 


100 0 


101 2 


92 8 


97 0 


105.4 


Other techmcai/professionai 


43? 


86 6 


1000 


97 3 


1092 


1 194 


124 7 








Percentage of tolal degrees 






All field 


100.0 


tOOD 


100.0 


100.0 


100 D 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


1? 1 


163 


143 


134 


157 


163 


16 7 


Sociat/behavia^al sciences 


23.0 


19 i 


15 1 


136 


168 


174 


17.4 


Life sciences 


43 


5P 


46 


39 


36 


30 


40 


■Physical sciences 


25 


23 


26 


22 


1 5 


1 5 


1,5 


Mathematics 


30 


1 8 


1 2 


1 7 


1 4 


1 5 


1 3 


Computer and information sciences 


03 


06 


1 6 


42 


2 3 


22 


2 1 


Engineering 


53 


4 1 


68 


7 7 


56 


54 


53 


Engineering technologies 


06 


09 


1 3 


20 


I 6 


1 4 


1 4 


Educotian 


210 


16 7 


1 1 6 


86 


101 


95 


93 


Business management 


137 


153 


21 3 


24 0 


22 8 


22 6 


22 0 


Heolth sciences 


3.0 


5.9 


68 


65 


5.4 


54 


5.0 


Other technlcal/prafessianal 


62 


112 


126 


11 0 


12.0 


12.6 


12.9 


Toble reads: The number of degrees conferred in the humanities in 1995 wos 45. 1 percentoge points higher thon the number 
conferred In 1901 . in 1995, the percentoge of humanities degrees conferred wos 16.7 percent of oil degrees conferred 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Stotistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1995 (bosed on 
IPEDS/HEGIS “Degrees Conferred' surveys). 
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Indicator 41 



Index of the number of bachelor's degrees conferred (1981=100), by selected fields 
of study: Academic years ending 1971-93 



Humanities and 
sodal/behavioral sciences 
Index (1981=100) 




Computer sciences 
and engineering 




1971 1976 1981 1986 1990 1993 



Natural sciences 

Index (1901=100) 




Kducation and business 

Index (1981=100) 
280 
260 
240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 
00 
60 
40 
20 
0 
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SOUf?CE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educo.ion Sfafjsftcs. IW5 (based on 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity of Educational Institutions 



Education quality is reflected not only in the 
subjects taught and student achievement levels, hut 
also in the learning environment in schools. A 
school's learning enviionment is enhanced by the 
diversity of its students, opportunities they have for 
community involvement, and their access to 
teachers. Teachers, in turn, affect school climate by 
their involvement in policy decisions/ autonomy in 
their classrooms, and use of professional time. 

Diversity of students 

The characteristics and needs children bring to 
school based on their family backgrounds, economic 
well being, disabilities, and race/ ethnicity influence 
the environment in which learning occurs. 

Riice/ethnicity 

The racial/ ethnic composition of the student 
population contributes to the increasing linguistic 
and cultural diversity of our nation's elementary 
and secondary schools. Along with the rich 
opportunities for learning that diversity bringS/ 
come challenges and risks associated with poverty, 
which is more concentrated among minority than 
nonminority students. Growth in the Hispanic 
population over the past decades has increased their 
representation in schools of all types, Like black 
students, Hispanic students are more concentrated 
in central city public schools than in other areas. In 
1993/ black and Hispanic students together made up 
over 50 percent of students in central city public 
schools {Iftdicator 40, Coiidition 1995). 

There is less student racial/ ethnic diversity at the 
postsecondary level than at the elementaiy and 
secondary levels. In 1992/ one out of live 
postsecondary students was a member of a minority 
group/ compared to one out of three public 
elementary/secondary students (bidtcflfar 45). This 
’•fference is due both to lower college enrollment 
jtes of minorities/ with the exception of 
Asian /Pacific IslanderS/ and to ^eir smaller 
representation in the college-aged population. 
Colleges and universities have sought to increase 
the racial/ethrdc diversity of their student bodieS/ 
and since tlie mid-1970s, minority enrollment has 
increased from 15 to 23 percent. This increase is due 
primarily to increased enrollment of Hispanic and 
Asian/Pacific Islander studenlS/ whereas the 
enrollment of black students has remained fairly 
steady at 9 to 10 percent of all students. Minority 
StudenlS were more concentrated in 2-year than in 



4-year institutions/ with the difference due mostly to 
the higher proportion of Hispanic students in 2-year 
institutions. At 4-year institutions, the proportion of 
black students was twice that of Hispanic students. 

Poverty 

After declining in the 1960s/ the percentage of 
children in poverty rose to nearly 22 percent in 1983, 
and has fluctuated between 19 and 22 percent since 
then. Black and Hispanic cl\ildren were more than 
twice as likely as white children to be poor (Indicator 
4'"^ Both the increased incidence of poverty among 
bic. . and Hispanic children and their concentration 
in central city public schools have implications for 
those schools. 

Students with disabilities 

The number of students participating in federal 
programs for children with disabilities has been 
increasing at a faster rate then total public school 
enrollment. Between 1977 and 1994/ the number of 
students who participated in federal programs for 
children with disabihtaes increased 46 percent, while 
total public school enrollment decreased 2 percent 
(table 43-1). This increase was also characterized by 
a shift in the classification of students by type of 
disability: the percentage of students with specific 
learning oisabUities doubled/ and those with speech 
and language impairments and with mental 
retardation decreased (Indicator 43). 

Climate 

Student absenteeism and tardiness 

Exposure to classroom learning is limited by the 
amount of time students spend there. When 
studerits are absent or tardy, they ivot only forgo 
their own learning opportunities, but also may 
interfere with the leamirg opportunities of their 
classmates. On a typical school day in 1994/ nearly 6 
percent of students in the nation were absent from 
school (Indicator 42). In general, more students were 
absent in public than private schools/ and in central 
city than suburban schools. In public schools/ 
absenteeism increased with the grade level of the 
school/ ranging from 5 percent in elementary to 8 
percent in high schools. Teachers' perceptions of the 
seriousness of absenteeism, tardiness, and cutting 
class follow similar patterns: in central city high 
schools/ between 25 and 50 percent of teacheis 
consider these problems to be serious. 
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Drugs and alcohol are detrimental to individual 
users. When they are used in and around schools, 
they also are detrimental to learning and may create 
other problems. The same is true of school crime, 
Although in-school drug and alcohol use has fallen 
dramatically over the past decade, it appears again 
to be rising. Students still encounter people trying to 
sell drug? at school, and tl\is is more likely to occur 
in public than in private schools, and in urban rather 
than mral schools {Indicator 48, CoTtdition 1995). 
While drug use has declined, student crime and 
victimization rates have leveled nff {lfidicati^r47, 
Condition 1995), However, the percentage of 
teachers who reported physical conflict among 
students and possession of weapons as problems in 
their schools has increased (NCES, "How Safe .\re 
the Public Schools: What do I’eachers Say?", SAS^ 
Issue Brirf, 2995). 

Participation in community service 

Student p irticipation ii** community service is seen 
as beneficial to both students and the projects and 
people they serve, and is required in many high 
schools for graduation. Forty-four percent of 1992 
high school seniors had perfoimed some type of 
community service in the previous 2 years, most of 
it on a strictly voluntary^ basis {indicator 46). Overall, 
8 percent of seiuors participated because it was 
required for a class, but this varied from 34 percent 
of students in Catholic schools to 6 percent cf 
students in public schools. 

Classrooms 

Teachers' authority to set school policy; their 
autonomy to determine what and how subjects are 
taught in their classrooms; and the amount of time 
they spend teaching and interacting with students 
are all conduions that vary by school, and may 
influence the r .dlity of the educational enterprise. 

Participation in school and classroom decision making 

In general both public and private school teacl ors 
believe that individually they have more control 
over decisions affecting their own classrooms than 
they do as a group over decisions affecting the 
school as a whole (Indicator 47), Perceived 
influence, both at the school level and within the 
classroom, is more widespread among private than 
public school teachers, and ^mong secondary than 
elementary teachers, with the exception of 
disciplining students, in which case more 
elementary than secondary teachers perceive they 
have considerable control. 



Teacher workload and use of time 

On average, both public and private school teachers, 
elementary and secondary, new and experienced, 
worked well beyond a 40 hour week in school year 
1993-94 {Indicator 4S). Although, on average, public 
and private school teachers were required to be at 
school 33 to 35 hours per week, they spent an 
additional 11 to 15 hours after school and on 
v'^^kends in school-related activities. About one- 
fourth of tliese extra hours were spent interacting 
with students in acti /ities such as coaching, 
tutoring, field trips, and transporting students. Tlie 
remaining time was spent on activities such as 
preparing for classes, grading papers, and attending 
parent conferences and meetings. I^ss experienced 
teachers (lhf)se with less than 4 years of classroom 
experience) tended to spend more extra time 
(ranging from a half to two hours per week) than 
did mere experienced leachers, but this time was 
allocated in the same proportions to student- related 
activities versus other types of activities. 

As college costs have continued to rise, students and 
parents have joined in the debate on how faculty 
balance their time, focusing on how much time 
students are taught by professors versus lecturers 
and instructors. Between 1987 and 1992, a shift 
cK curred among full-time faculty h i how they 
allocated their time to these activities, as facult)' in 
general tended to spend tess of their time teaching 
{from 6i to 58 percent) and more on service and 
otherduties (from 3 to 5 percent) (Indicator 49). And 
although instructors and lecturers were stib likely to 
spend a greater portion of their time leaching tlian 
were professors, there was an increase across almost 
all levels of faculty in the number of student contact 
hours. Allocation of faculty time varies by type of 
institution; however, faculty at 2-year institutions 
spend more of their time teaching (almost 70 
percent) and have many more student contact hours 
than faculty at 4-year institutions. In the 
progjiession from liberal arts and comprehensive 
colleges to doctoral and research universities, 
faculty spent proportionately less time teaching ,md 
more time conducting research. Overall, howe\'er, 
faculty in 1992 spent relatively less time teaching 
and more time on service and other duties than they 
did 5 years earlier. 
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Climate. Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational InsUtutions 



Student absenteeism and tardiness 

♦ Overall, an average of 6 percent of all students 
were absent on a typical school day Li 1993-94. 

In each urbanidty type, students in public 
schools were more likely than those in private 
schools to be absent. 

♦ In public schools, the absentee rate was 
highest in central city and lowest in rural 
schools. In public central city schools, the 
absentee rate increased with school level and 
the percentage of students who were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. 

♦ In public elementary, middle, and combined schools, absentee rates generally increased with rates of 
student poverty, as measured by the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price limch 
(see supplemental table 42-1). 

♦ In central city public high schools with a high poverty level (schools where more than 40 percent of 
students were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch), the average absentee rate was 12 percent (see 
supplemental table 42-1). In these higli schools, 59 percent of teachers considered absenteeism, 47 
percent considered tardiness, and 40 percent considered cutting class to be a serious problem (see 
supplemental table 42-2). 

« Public school teachers' perceptions of the seriousness of absenteeism, tardiness, and cutting class 
rose sharply from elementary to middle school, and from middle to high school (see supplemental 
table 42-2). 



An important aspect of students’ access to 
education Is the amount of time they actually 
spend In the classroom. When students are dbsent 
from sc^ol. arrive late, or cut class, they forgo 
opportunities to learn. Furthermore, when students 
disrupt classes by being late or absent, they 
interfere with lessons In progress and with other 
students' opportunities to learn. 



Average percentage of students absent on a typical school day, by urbanicity and other 
selected school characteristics: Schooi year 1993-94 
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Public school level 
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Percentoge of students eligible tor tree or 
reduced-price lunch in public high schoolE 
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64 


42 
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70 
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76 
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large town 


53 


60 
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50 


63 
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86 


87 
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8.6 
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5.3 


56 
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49 


57 


72 


58 
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66 


65 


7.5 



Percentage of teachers who reported that absenteeism or tardiness was a serious problem in 
their school, by urbanicity and other seiected schooi characteristics: Schooi year 1993-94 

Public school level Percentoge of students eligible for tree or 



Control Elemen- Com- reduced-price lunch in public high schools 



Urbanicity 
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Total 


12.9 
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58 
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9 1 
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12 1 



SOURCE: U.S. Dapartmer*t of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 (Teacher and 
School Questionnaires). 
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Indicator 42 



Student absenteeism and tardiness, by selected school characteristics: 

5>-^hool year 1993-94 
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SOURCE; U S. Department of Education, .^tafional Center for Education Statistics, Schools arid Staffir>g Survey. 1993-94 CTeocher and 
Schaot Questlonriaires) 
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EduGOtion of students with disabilities 



♦ The number of studenl^s participating in federal programs for children with disabilities, has been 
increasing at a faster rate than total public 
school enmllment. Between 1977 and 
1994, the number of students who 
participated in federal programs for 
children with disabilities increased 46 
percent, while total public school 
enrollment decreased 2 percent (see 
supplemental table 43-1). 

♦ In 1992, males with specific learning 
disabilities represented 7 percent of total public school eniollment, while females with this type 
of disability accounted for only 3 percent (see supplemental table 43-4). 

♦ The percentage of disabled students identified as having specific learning disabilities rose 24 
percentage points (from 22 to 46 percent) between 1977 and 1994, while the proportion identified 
as mentally retarded or with speech or language impairments each fell 16 percentage points 
(from 26 to 10 percent and from 35 to 19 percent of the total, respectively). 

♦ The ratio of the number of students with specific learning disabilities per special education 
teacher serving them increased from 18 to 24 between 1977 and 1993. However, the ratio for all 
students with disabilities decreased over the same period; in 1977, there were 21 students per 
teacher, and in 1993, 16 students per teacher (see supplemental table 43-6). 



Jhe individuals with Disobfiifies Education Act (IDEA) 
mandates that all children have avaHobie to them a 
free and oppropricf/e educaton designed to meet 
their unique needs. Changes in the number and 
distribution of students with disabilities affect the level 
of effort required of educators and pollcvmakers to 
comply with the current law and help them to 
forecast the ne€d for future resources. 



Children from birth to age 21 who were served by federally supported programs for students 
with dlsabilrties, by type of disability: Selected school years ending 1977-94 
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Table reac'j In \99A the number of childre^^^ oy federally supf lorrod programs for studenis with disabilities equaled i ? 4 

percent of public K- 1? enrollment 
l^eyised from previously published figures 

Prior to the 1987-88 school year, preschool disobled students wer.= included in the counts by dfSqblifig condition Beginning m the 
1987-88 school year states were no longer required io report pres^-hool students (O-S years) with disabilihes by diS<Jbhng condition 

NOTF' This analysis includes students who were served under Chapter I of the t-ducoliOn Consolida'ion and Impn^^^ement Act 
(EClA) and Part B oi IDEA 

SOURCE U S Department of f ducatiof^ Office of SpeciOl Education and betiabrlrtatfve Services Annuoi Report to Congres.’i on the 
/mptementof/On of the /ndivrdua/s wjth Df3at?ifit*€S rducQf’^ >n Acf. various years, and National Center for Education Statistics, digest 
of Educotfon Stafisfics. t995 
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Indicator 43 




Children from birth to age 21 who were served by federally si pported programs for 
students with disabilities, by type of disobillty; School years ending 1977-94 
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Pen'entage distribution of children ^ \ih disabilities served 
in federal programs, by t>pe of disability 
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NOTE includes students who were served under Chopter 1 of EGA ond Part B of IDEA Prior to the 1987-88 school year, preschool 
students were included in the counts by disabling condition Beginning in the 1987-88 school yeor. otaies were no longer required to 
report preschool students fO-5 yeors) with disobllities by d*sobling conditbn 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Educotion. Office of Speciol Educotion and Rehobilitotive Services. Annuo/ Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of the Ini Juals with Oisobillfies Education Act. various yeors. ond Notionol C^nte^ for Education St jtistics. Digest 
of Education Staiistics. ?PP5. 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



Children in poverty 

♦ Of all children, the proportion who live in families with incomes below the poverty level 
decreased substantially during the 1960s to 15 percent in 1970, then rose to 22 percent in 1983. 
Between 1983 and 1994, the poverty rate for 
children has fluctuated between 19 and 22 
percent. 

♦ In 1994, both black and Hispanic children ^vere 
more than twice as likely as white children to 
live in poverty. 

♦ Since 1975, at least half the children in poverty 
lived in a female-headed household. The 
percentage of children in poverty who lived in a female-headed household increased to a high 
of 59 percent in 1988 and has fluctuated between 55 and 59 percent from 1988 to 1994. 

♦ Between 1960 and 1994, the percentage of black children in poverty who lived in a female- 
headed household was consistently higher than the percentage of white or Hispanic children 
who did so. In 1994, 82 percent of black children in poverty lived in a female-headed 
household, compared to 46 percent of white and Hispanic children. 

Percentage of children less than 18 years old who live in families with incomes below the 
poverty level: Selected years 196(1-94 

Percent of children in poverty 

Peiceni of children who live in poverty who live with a female householder 



Year 


Total 
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Block 
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Total 
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1980 
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79 1 
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39 9 


568 
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81.6 


45 6 
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21 2 


163 


43 3 
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57 7 


46,4 
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45 6 



Table reads. In 19<?4. 21 2 percent of all children less than )8 years old lived m families with incomes below the poverty level 
— Not available 

No husband is present in tfie household The householder is the person who owns or rents the housing unit 

■ Hispanics may be ot any race. 

Data presented for I960 Include 1959 data for blacks and 1960 data for whites and total 

■ Data presented for 1965 include 1967 data for blac‘'S ond 1965 data for whiles ondtotoi 

■ Revised from previously published figures 



The effects of poverty on children's 
education are well documented. Children 
from poor families have lower than average 
achievement and higher than average 
dropout rates. These children may not come 
to school ready fo learn, and therefore may 
need additional services. 



SOURCE U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Current Popuiafion Reports Series P-60. 'Income. Poverty, and 
Voluation of Nan-cosh Benefits: 1994' (based on March Current Popuigtian Surveys) 
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Indicator 44 




Percentage of children less than 16 years old who live in fomllles with incomes 
below the poverty level: Selected years 1960-94 
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NOTE: HIspanics moy be of any race, Data oresented for 1960 include 1959 data for blacks and I960 dota for wrhites and 
total. Dato presented far 1965 Include 1967 date for blacks and 1965 data for whites and total. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population (Sports. Series P-60. 'income, Poverty, and 
\toluotlon of Non-cash Benefits- 1994’ (based on March Current Papulation Surveys). 
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Racial and ethnic distribution of coiiege students 

♦ The student body at the nation's colleges and 
heterogeneous since the mid-1970s. Minority 
in 1976 to 23 percent in 1993. This increase 
was primarily due to the increased 
enrollment of Hispanic and Asian/Pacific 
Islander students, who, as a percentage of 
all college students, increased over 3 
percentage pohits each. 

♦ Black students accounted for 10 percent of 
the total enrollment at colleges and 
universities in 1993. Hispanics made up 7 
percent, Asian/Pacific Islanders 5 percent, 
and American Indian/Alaskan Natives 1 percent of enrolled students. 

♦ In 1993, minority students made up a greater proportion of the student body at 2-year than at 4- 
year institutionis (27 compared to 20 percent, respectively). 

♦ About equal proportions of black and Hispanic students enrolled in 2-year public colleges; 
however, about twice as many blacks as Hispanics enrolled in 4-year institutions in 1993. 

Percentage of total enrollment in higher education institutions, by roce/ethnicity ar.d control 
and type of institution; Selected years, fall 1976-93 



Minority 



Fall of yeof and control 
and type of institution 
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Total 

minority 
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8.7 


49 


36 


07 


2.8 


1988 


78 8 


18 4 


8.7 


52 


38 


0.7 


28 


1990' 


77 6 


196 


9.0 


57 


4 1 


0.7 


2.8 


1992' 


75.1 


21.8 


9.6 


6.6 


48 


08 


31 


1993^ 


74.1 


22 7 


9.9 


6.9 


5 1 


09 


32 


Public 


73.5 


23 8 


Ey contiol and type ol Institution: F.:') 1993’ 

too 7.6 52 


1 0 


2 7 


f-*rivate 


76 2 


18.9 


96 


4.4 


44 


0.5 


4.9 


4-year 


76 0 


198 


93 


49 


49 


07 


4,2 


Public 


75.8 


20.5 


■ 94 


S3 


5 1 


08 


37 


Private 


76 4 


18.4 


92 


4.2 


46 


0.4 


52 


2-yea» public^ 


71.1 


27.3 


10.6 


m 1 


5.4 


11 


1.6 



Table reads: in the fall ot 1993. minority students made up 18.8 percent ot all students at private Institutions, of which 4.2 percent 
were Hispanic. 

Revised from previously published figures 
' Estimates based an pielimlnarv data. 

' Ninety-seven percent of 2-year students are enrolled in public institutions. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center far Education Statistics. Dlgesi ri.'£dLcaWon Statistics. 1995 (based on the 
IPEPS/HEGIS "Fall Enrollment" surveys). 



universities has become increasingly 

students increased from 15 percent of all students 



Colleges and universities seek dlvefslty In their 
student bodies; varlelY In the backgrounds and 
Interests of students enhances the learning 
environment The raclal/ethnic mix of college 
students Is one aspect of student diversity. 
Variations In the raclal/ethnic composition of 
college enrollment suggest differences in the 
needs. Interests, and backgrounds of the studerrt 
body. 
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Indicator 45 



Percentage of minority enrollment In higher education Institutions 



All institutions, by race/ethnicity: Selected years, fall 1976-93 
Percent of total enrollment 




Fall of year 



30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 



Black m Hispanic Asian/Pacific Islander □ 



American IndiarV Alaskan Native 




Public 4-year 



Private 4>year 



Public 2-year 



30 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

0 



SOURCE: U.S, Deportment of Education. Notional Center for Educotlon Stotlstics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1995 (bosed on the 
IPEDS/HEGlS 'EoH Enrollment' surveys). 
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Climate. Classrooms, 



and Diversity of Educational Institutions 



Community service performed by hig'i school seniors 

♦ In 1992, 44 percent of high school seniors reported that they performed some type of community 
service during the previous 2 years. Thirty-eight percent of seniors reported that some or all of 
their community service was voluntary, and 
15 percent reported that some or all of their 
service was required. 

♦ Eight percent of high school seniors 
reported, in 1992, performing community 
service during the previous 2 years that was 
required for class; 2 percent reported 
performing court ordered service and 8 
percent reported that service; was required 
for other reasons. 

♦ Approximately 51 percent of high school 
seniors in schools with a low poverty level (5 percent or less receiving free or reduced-price 
lunch) reported that they performed some type of community service during the previous 2 
years, compared to 36 percent of high school seniors in schools with a high level of poverty (40 
percent or more receiving free or reduced-price lunch). 

♦ High school seniors who attended Catholic and other private schools were more likely to 
perform community service during the previous 2 years than were high school seniors who 
attended public schools. In fact, 34 percent of those high school seniors who attended Catholic 
schools performed community service that was required for a class. 



Currently, there Is considerable Interest In Involving 
a greater number of students In community service. 
Having students perform community service Is seen 
as benefidal for both society and the Individual, 
Community service provides stating for community 
projects, prepares s • udents for future roles In the 
community, and mdy provide students with 
experience they car, use In their future careers. 
Data on community sorvice performed by high 
school seniors show who participates and to what 
extent 



Percentage of high school seniors who reported performing community service during the 
previous 2 yearSp and the percentage of community service that was voluntary or required, by 
selected school charocteristics and achievement test quartile: 1992 

Some or all of communiTy service wos: 



f^equired 



School characteristics and 
achievement test quartile 


Total' 


Strictly 

voluntary* 


Total' 


For class 


Court 

ordered 


For other 
reasons 


Total 


44.0 


37.5 


1S.1 


7.6 


1.5 


6.4 


Control of school 


Public 


42.0 


36.3 


13.2 


5.9 


1.6 


7.7 


Catholic 


667 


49.6 


45.1 


33.7 


1.8 


174 


Private, other 


567 


49.6 


21.1 


100 


1.1 


129 


Percentage of students receiving free or reduced- 
0-5 50.6 


■price lunch 
438 


10.8 


10.3 


1 6 


9.6 


6-20 


45.1 


38.9 


16.0 


7.4 


1 6 


9.5 


21-40 


393 


33.3 


1 1 6 


4.8 


1 1 


7.2 


41-100 


356 


27 6 


12 3 


55 


1 1 


0.1 


Achievement test quartile 


First (low) 


294 


222 


10.3 


53 


1,2 


5.7 


Second 


33 C 


28.1 


99 


5.4 


0,9 


54 


Third 


41.0 


357 


14 3 


6.9 


1,7 


77 


Fourth (high) 


59.5 


52.4 


217 


11.3 


1.7 


1 1.9 



Table reads: In 1992, 44,0 percent of high school seniors reported performing commvinity sen/ice during the previous 2 years, arxi 
37.6 percent o( seniors reported thot all o*^ some of the community service they performed was strictly voluntary, 

‘ Seniors v^ere asked to give as maTw responses as were applicable when reporting whether any of the community ser -ice ttiey 
performed v/as voluntary or required; therefore, "lotal.*’ "strictly voluntary/ and "required tatar counts seniors only once, and 
details may not add to totals, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Nalionol Center Tor Education Statistics. National Education Loiigitudinai Study of 1988, 
Second Followup (1992). 
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Indicator 46 



Percentage of high school seniors who reported performing community service during 
the previous 2 years, and the pe centage of community service that was voluntary 



or required: 1992 

By control of school 




Percent 



By percentage of students receiving free or reduced^price lunch 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 ao 90 100 

Percent 



By achievement test quartile 




Percent 

llotal ^Strictly voluntary H Required 

NOTE Seniors were asked to give as many responses as were applicable when reporting whether any of the community service 
they performed was voluntary or required; thers,»(ore, 'total' counts seniors only once, and details may not add to totals. 
SOURCE: U-S Department of Education. National Center far Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988, 
Second Follow-up (1992) 
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Climate. Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



Teachers’ participation in school decision making 



♦ In 1994, a higher percentage of teachers perceived having a good deal* of control over their 
classroom decisions than they perceived 
teachers having a good deal of influence 
over their school's policies (ranging from 
57 to 88 percent and 31 to 38 percent, 
respectively). 

♦ Private school teachers were more likely 
than public school teachers to perceive 
having influence over their school policies 
and control over most of their classroom 
decisions in 1994. 

♦ Public and private secondary teachers were more likely than elementary teachers to perceive 
having a good deal* of control over classroom decisions, except for the decision to discipline 
students over which elementaiy teachers perceived having more control. 

t Private school principals were more likely than public school principals to attribute a good deal 
of influence to teachers on setting discipline policy and establishing curriculum. 



Two aspects that can affect school climate ana 
responsiveness ore the extent to which teachers 
participate in making decisions about important 
seboo/ policies and issues, and the autonomy 
teachers have in the classroom. Data on teachers' 
influence over schcci policies and control of their 
classrooms can contribute to current debates on 
teacher professionalism. 



Teachers* and principals’ perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers had over 
selected school and classroom decisions In their schools, by control and level of school: 1994 



Decisions 


All schools 




Public 






Priv ote 




Total 


tiementory Secondory 


Totot 


Elementory 


Secondory 


Percentage of teachers reporting that teachers hod a good deal' of Influence In their school over: 






Setting discipline policy 


37 9 


34 9 


41 8 


27 5 


589 


646 


609 


Determining the content of 
















in-service Progroms 


31 2 


30 6 


32 6 


28 5 


35 1 


36 1 


33.7 


Fstobiishing curriculum 


37 2 


34 6 


32 2 


37 2 


554 


545 


566 


Percentage of teochers reporting a good deal' of control in their classroom over: 










Selecting textbooks ond ether instruc 
















tional moteriols 


57 0 


55 5 


49 1 


62 4 


67 9 


62 4 


75 7 


Selecting content, topics, ond skills 
















to be tought 


62 3 


605 


642 


67 4 


74 6 


693 


82.3 


Selecting teaching techniqLies 


87 1 


864 


838 


892 


916 


900 


93.9 


Evoluaring ond groding students 


87 5 


869 


840 


900 


916 


903 


93 5 


Disciplining students 


73 9 


69 0 


73 4 


642 


843 


863 


81 5 


Determining The o mount of homework 
















to be ossigned 


868 


8o7 


83.7 


89 9 


87 4 


857 


898 


Percentage of principals reporting that teachers had a good deal' of influence over: 








Setting discipline policy 


75 7 


74 7 


75.5 


72 5 


802 


82 2 


689 


Determining the content of 
















•n-service progroms 


'00 


?0 7 


70 3 


71 6 


67 1 


666 


701 


Estoblishing curriculum 


63.7 


61 4 


597 


66.2 


744 


74 0 


76 9 



Table reods- in 1994. 34 9 percent of public school teoc'iers ond 50 9 percent ot private school teachers reported that teochers 
had a good deal of Influence over setting discipline policies in their schools 

* Respondents were asked about irtlluence ond control on a scale of 0-5. vvith 0 nieonrng "no influence' or 'no control.' and £ 
meoning a 'Qraot deol of influence’ or 'complete control " Responsei 4 and S were combined in the anolysis 



NOTL CKCfudes a smoll number of teochers whose schools did not respond to the questlonnoire 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education. Natfonol Center for Education Stotiifics, Schools and Scoffing Survey. 1993-94 (Teocher and 
Admtr>Wrotor Questionnaires) 
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Indicator 47 



Teachers' ond principals' perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers 
had over school and classroom decisions, by control of school: 1994 



Percentage of teachers reporting that teachers had a good 
deal* of influence in their school over: 



Setting discipline policy 

Determining the content 
ot in-sen/ice programs 

Estabiishing ci ''ncuium 




Percent 



Percentage of teachers reporting a good deal* of 
control in their classroom over: 



Seiecting textbooks and 
other instructional matoriais 
Selecting content, topics, 
and skills to be taught 

Seiecting teaching techniques 

Evaluating and grading 
students 

Disciplinir^ students 

Determining thu amount of 
homework to be assigned 




Percent 



Percentage of principals importing teachers had a 
good deal* of influence over: 



Setting discipline policy 



Determininjg the content 
ot in-service programs 



Establishing curriculum 



Public 

Private 




• ' «pondents were asked about influence and control on a scole of 0-5, with 0 meaning ’no influence' or 'no control ' ond 5 
meaning 'a great deal of Influence' or 'complete control ' Rospor^ses 4 ond 5 were combined in this onoivsis 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educotlon Stafisttes. Schools ond Stofflng Survey, 1993-<W (Teacher 
and Administrator Questionnaires). 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity in Educational Institutions 



Teaching worklood of full-time teachers 

♦ While f alMime public school teachers were required to be at school 33 hours per week on 
average in 1994, they reported working 45 
hours per week; private school teachers were 
required to be at school an average of 34 
hours per week, but reported working 47 
hours per week. Public and private full-time 
teachers reported spending ext a hours (12 
and 13 hours, respectively) before and after 
school and on weekends; of these extra hours, 
about one-fourth were spent in activities 
involving students. 

f In 1994, public school teachers' classes were larger than those of their private school 
counterparts (23 students compared to 20 students per class). 

♦ In 1994, less experienced teachers (those with less than 4 years of teaching experience) worked 
more total hours per week than did more experienced teachers (those with 4 or more years of 
teaching experience). 

♦ Teachers' average class sizes varied by school urbanicity, percentage of minority students 
enrolled, and school size. In both public and private schools, class sizes were larger in central 
cities and urban fringe areas than in lural areas, in schools with higher proportions of minority 
students, and in larger versus smaller schools (see supplemental tables 48-1 and 46-2). 

Average hours per week full-time teachers spent at school end in school-related activities, 
class size, and classes taught per day, by control and level of school and years of teaching 
experience: 1994 

Average hours spent before 
and ofter school ond on weekends 



Control and level Average 

of school and hours worked 

teoche, charocteristics per week 


Average hours 
required 
at school 


Totol 


Activities 

involving 

students 


Other 

related 

octivltles 


Average 

class 

Size 


Average num- 
ber ot dosses 
taught per day* 


Public 


45.2 


33.2 


12.1 


3.3 


8.7 


23.2 


5.6 


Level of school 


Etementory 


44,0 


330 


n.o 


1 7 


92 


22 7 


6.4 


Secondory 


465 


333 


13 2 


5.0 


82 


232 


5.5 


Years of teaching experience 


Less than 4 years 


48 3 


34.4 


140 


42 


98 


23.2 


5.5 


4 years or more 


448 


33 0 


118 


32 


8.6 


23.2 


56 


Private 


47.1 


34.2 


12.9 


3.6 


9.3 


19.6 


6.0 


Level of school 


ElemerTtory 


458 


344 


11.4 


23 


91 


20 0 


75 


Secondary 


49 1 


340 


15.2 


57 


95 


195 


5 7 


Years of teoching experience 


Less Ihon 4 years 


486 


35 1 


135 


40 


96 


18.6 


60 


4 years or more 


46.8 


.340 


12.8 


3.6 


9.2 


)9.8 


60 



Table reads: In 1994. public school teachers were required to be at school on overage of 33.2 hours per week, ond their overoge 
doss size WOS23.2 students. 

“ Since elementary teachers do not tend to teoch seporote classes, only 8 percent ot the teochers who responded to this question 
were elementory teochers. while 92 percent were secondary teochers 

NOTE: Excludes o small number of teachers whose schools d<d not respond to the questlonnoire Details may not odd to totals due 
to rounding 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Educotlon. Notlonol Center for Educotlon Stotistics. Schools ond Staff Ing Survey. 1993-94 (Teocher 
Questlonnoire). 



Ongoing debates about teachers' salaries, 
pro^ssional status, and Instructional time spark 
Interest In the amount of time teachers spend 
working, the number of classes they teach per day, 
and the number of students In each class. A 
teacher's work day does not end when classes are 
over. They are likely to spend additional time 
outside of school hours on work-related activities. 
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Indicator 48 



Average hours per week full fime teachers spent before and after school and on 
weekends, by control and level of school and years of teaching experience: 1994 



Activities involving students 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 



Public 

Level of school 
Eiementary 
Secondary 
Years of teaching experience 
Less than 4 years 
4 years or more 

Private 
Level of school 
Elementary 
Secondary 
of teaching experience 
Less than 4 years 
4 years or more 




Average hours spent before and after school and on weekends 



Other related activities 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 



Public 

Level of SCftOOl 
Elemerrtary 
Secondary 
Vt*ars of teaching experience 
Less than 4 years 
4 years or more 

Private 

Level of school 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Years of teaching experience 
Less than 4 years 
4 years or more 




Average hours spent before and alter school and on weekends 



SOURCE U S. Deportment of Education, National C'jnter for fiducallon Statistics, Schools end Stoffing Survey. 1993-94 
CTeocher Quesflomaire) 
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Teaching workload of full-time postsecondary faculty 

♦ In 1992y faculty members spent 59 percent of their work hours teachings 16 percent conducting 
research, and 12 percent performing 
administrative tasks. 

Between 1987 and 1992, the percentage of 
time ftill-time postsecondary faculty 
members spent teaching decreased (from 61 
to 59 percent), while the percentage of time 
they spent on service and other duties 
increased (from 3 to 5 percent). 

Getieraily, full professors tended to spend a 
higher percentage of their time conducting 

research than other professors in 1992. Assistant professors, instructors, and lecturers spent a 
higher proportion of time teaching than full or assodate professors. 

Full-time postsecondary faculty members at 2-year institutions had more student contact hours 
per week in 1992 than did faculty at other institutions (over 75 percent more than those at 
research and liberal arts institutions and 40 percent more than those at doctoral and 
comprehensive institutions) (see supplemental table 49-1), 

Percentage of time full-time postsecondary faculty spent on various activities, by academic 
rank and type of institution: Fall 1 987 and fall 1992 



Academic lonk Type af instifutian 



Activity 


Total* 


Pull 

professor 


Associate 

professor 


Assistant 

professor 


Instructor 


Lecturer 


Research 


Doc- 1 
taral 


compre- 

hensive 


Liberal 

arts 


2- 

year 


Total* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fall 1992 
100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1QQ.0 


Teaching 


58.8 


53 8 


566 


606 


70 7 


63.6 


452 


6w2 


61.1 


648 


70.1 


Resea rch /scholarship 


164 


20 0 


16 1 


190 


57 


103 


31.0 


23.3 


13.6 


96 


4.7 


Professional growth 


4.6 


40 


45 


42 


55 


5.1 


33 


36 


48 


4,6 


6.6 


AdiTttnistraljon 


12 1 


14 1 


124 


86 


94 


130 


12.2 


P9 


12 1 


138 


11 1 


Outside consulting/ 
freelance work 


28 


30 


3 1 


2 1 


29 


26 


29 


26 


28 


24 


2.8 


Service and other 


54 


50 


53 


53 


68 


54 


53 


52 


56 


47 


57 


Total* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fall 1987 
100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Teaching 


6! 2 


55.1 


583 


632 


73.4 


69.8 


46 9 


552 


64.9 


67 7 


73.3 


Research /scholarship 


16.3 


20 0 


192 


183 


48 


92 


31 1 


222 


122 


10.3 


4.4 


Professional growth 


4.1 


32 


38 


3,9 


62 


6.4 


32 


35 


4.2 


4.3 


5.0 


Administration 


128 


15 6 


13 1 


10 1 


96 


86 


13 7 


136 


12 7 


133 


10.9 


OuTSide consulting/ 
freelance work 


26 


2.8 


26 


20 


29 


3.9 


28 


2.8 


26 


1 7 


27 


ServicG and other 


32 


3.2 


30 


2 7 


3.2 


3.2 


2.6 


2.6 


3.3 


2.9 


3.9 



Table reads: In the fall semester of 1992. full-time postsecandary faculty spent 58.8 percent of their work time In teaching activities. 
• Included in the total but not shown seporately ore other types of academic ranks and postsec orxiary institutions. 

NOTE: Totals may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. Includes only those faculty who taught at least one class for credit. Medical 
foculty are not Included In this analysis. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further definitions of time spent by faculty. 



♦ 



♦ 



Teachhg studenls Is only one aspect of a 
postsecondary faculty merrter's Job. FdcuSy 
members ako spend ftne on other acIMtIes such as 
r^earch, freelance work- admlnblratt/e tasks, and 
profes^algrowlhactMlies. Debates about tenure. 
Instructional time, and the overall quaSty of a cofege 
education raise questions about the actual time 
postsecondary faculty ^nd teaching relative to the 
time they spend doing these olher ad, fities. 



SOURCE: U S Department of Education, Nationoi Center tor Educotion Statistics, National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty. 1988 
and 1993. 
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Indicator 49 



Percentage of time full time postsecondary focuity spent on various activities: 

Fall 1987 and fall 1992 



Total 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 




Percent 



Academic rank 
Full professor 
Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 
Type of institution 
Research 
Doctoral 
Comprehensive 
Liberal arts 
2- year 



Bv academic rank and insti’ution: Fall 1992 
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and other 



NOTE: Medical faculty are not included in this analysis. 

SOURCE: U S. Deportment of Education, Notionoi Center for Educotion Statistics, Notionoi Survey of PosfsecoixJory Focjlty, 1Q88 
ond 1993 
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Climate, Classrooms, and Diversity In Educational Institutions 




Student exposure to faculty at institutions of higher education 



♦ At research, doctoral and comprehensive 
InstitutiOTis in both 1987 and 1992, 
majority of classrooir' exposure to faculty 
for students in ur .it ^aduate upp^r 
division cr and p f d'^aie courses was 
with je;wor faculty — t. -jfessors and 
as odate professors. 

♦ A\ roTP<T.<-^henrive iniJti .rtionsJ in 1992, 
una \ ^aduate Sluder ^ in lov^'er division 
cou . i had i«*ss c’ >om expo-/ jte io senior faculty than did students in upper division courses. 

< 5tui '•M' ■ ^ ' .' .t*" Turcv a ?l researdi institutirins had about the same classroom exposure to 

scr ■ . -yfi' \l*\ '<s iiA undergraduate coiu^es at comprehensive and liberal ails 

rnslitub-'^k. . . • i'Tvraduate students in chisses taught by senior'level faculty, those at 

icr;eaich insl:, • ^ e •t'’ ii ^ely to be in classes of more than 50 students than those at 

•:crripic^ itns‘‘ e ai'ts mstituHons (f ~ supplemental table 50-1). 

PerfcerriGge cla^oc^n !iaurs 4-yeor college and university students were exposed to focuity of 
different ^anks, by type of institution, level of classes, and course division: Fou 1987 and fall 1992 

?airi987 Fall 19^ 



Type of instituiion and course drvteian Type of institution onO course division 



Academic rank 


Total 


Re- Compre- 

search Doctoral hensive 


Liberal 

arts 


Total 


Re- Compre- 

seorch Doctoral hensive 


Liberal 

arts 




Undergradria.e, lower dlvlsioit courses 


Undergraduate, lower division courses 


Full profess^)! 


30,4 


336 


28.5 


30.1 


27.3 


27 8 


30.4 


25.1 


27 9 


26.4 


Associate professor 


26,3 


5*15 


28 6 


224 


20 6 


23 6 


.319 


23.8 


206 


20.9 


Assistant professor 


20 5 


1A.7 


19 7 


20.6 


29.0 


23 1 


173 


26 5 


?4 2 


24.4 


Instructor 


12 8 


4.1 


170 


16.6 


128 


162 


104 


io3 


184 


17 7 


Lecturer 


8.1 


10.6 


49 


87 


45 


7.0 


9.6 


68 


67 


37 


Other 


1 9 


05 


13 


1 7 


5 8 


24 


n 


1 5 


22 


7.0 




Undeipraduote, upper division courses 


Uidergraduote, upper division courses 


Full professor 


31 1 


562 


31,4 


29.4 


24 6 


33,5 


36.9 


30.7 


0J3.5 


29 0 


Associate professor 


255 


506 


277 


22 9 


19.7 


258 


27 8 


24.7 


25.6 


236 


Assistant professor 


25.7 


189 


245 


27 5 


388 


23.5 


22.8 


259 


228 


25,2 


Instructor 


8.8 


7.0 


93 


9.0 


12.6 


9.6 


4.2 


112 


11.1 


14.4 


Lecturer 


7.4 


6 1 


66 


99 


0.6 


53 


76 


48 


44 


4 4 


Other 


1 4 


1.3 


0,6 


1 3 


3.7 


2.2 




2.8 


27 


34 






Graduate courses 






Graduate courses 




Full professor 


41.6 


4ao 


39t 


38.: 


(•) 


40.7 


443 


48 0 


.33,7 


11.1 


ASSOC iote professor 


28.5 


27 2 


35 7 


26.6 


C) 


27.1 


31 3 


17,2 


278 


240 


Assistant professor 


19.3 


19 9 


20.7 


175 


('? 


177 


126 


27 0 


192 


17.6 


Instructor 


4.3 


17 


32 


10.1 


() 


8.7 


6.2 


44 


12.5 


32.7 


Lecturer 


3.8 


32 


0.8 


7.2 


(') 


3.5 


29 


C) 


48 


(■) 


Other 


2.4 


4.0 


0.3 


0.3 


o 


23 


(^) 


C) 


20 


C) 



’ Revised from previously published figures. 

'' Too few sample observotrons for o relloble estimote. 

NOTE: Total student classroom hours were calculated os the number of classroom hours per week multiplied by the number of 
students In eoch course summed over oil classes, os reported by faculty members. The percentages were calculated as the sum of 
the clossroom hours spent with focglty of o particular rank divided by total student classroom hours. See the supplerrventol note to 
frtd/cotor 49 for definitions af focuity. institutions, and course divisions used In this analysis. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotion. Notion ol Center for Education Statistics. Natbnol Survey ot Postsec ondary Faculty. 1988 
and 1993. 



An Institution 's most exp&lonced faculty are fls senior 
faculiy. They have more feacNng, research, and 
adrr^Ttstrative experience. More coritact with these 
focuity may enhance the quality of the learr)lng 
en\^onment for students af colleges and unfve/sitles. 
One measure of a student's contact with senior 
faculiy is the percentage of a student's classroom 
time spent with full or associate professors. 
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Percentage of classroom hours 4-year college and university students were exposed to 
senior faculty, by type of institution, level of classes, and course division: 

Fall 1987 and 1992 



Lfridergraduat«, lower division courses 

Percent ot classroom hours 




hensive arts hensive arts 



Undergraduate, upper division courses 

Percent of classroom hours 




hensive arts hensive arts 



(iraduate courses 

Percent of classroom hours 




Research Doctoral Comprehensive Research Doctoral Comprehensive 



■ Full prolessor B) Associate professor 



SOURCE' U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty. 1988 
and 1993. 
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Human and Financial Resources of Educational Ins^tutlons 



During the 1980s and early 1990s, education officials 
at our nation's schools, colleges, and universities 
faced challenges in providing students with a 
quality educaiiL n. in light of constraints in the 
human and financial resources available to them. 
Nation Vv'ide the qualifications and training of 
teachers continue to be of concern. Tlie percentage 
of limited-Engiish-pnj^fcient and disabl^ students 
continues to rise. Also, postsecondary education 
institutions are confronting declining support from 
government appropriations and an increasing 
reliance on other financial sources, such as tuition. 
Furthermore, calls to raise ttve quality of education 
h ive grown as Americans feel increasing 
competitive pressure from tlie global marketplace. 

Financial resources 

The United States invests a substantial amount of its 
financial resources in education. Two ways of 
measuring this investment are 1) revenues from 
public sources for a particular level of education, 
divided by the number of students enrolled at that 
level; and 2) the national index of public effort to 
fund education, which is the ratio of the first 
measure to income per capita. 

Elementary/secondary education 

During the post-World War II era, per-pupil 
revenues from public sources for students in 
elementary and secondary schools increased 
substantially every decade. Between 1950 and 1993, 
these revenues increased about four and a half 
times, rising from $1,230 to $5326 per student 
(adjusted for inflation) (Indicator 51). This trend may 
have been driven by many factors. For example, the 
education system has assumed greater 
responsibility in many areas, such as the education 
of disabled students. In addition, public policy has 
increaF*Hd spending on children from poor families 
and has sought to increase the quality of education 
of minorities to a level comparable to that of the 
majority. Furthermore, the number of teachers and 
other school staff more than doubled between 1960 
and 1993.*' 

The ability of taxpayers to finance a larger education 
budget has increased over time, but public revenue 
has risen at a much hster rate than the ability of the 
taxpayer to pay for public education. Between 1950 
and 1993, personal income per capita increased 
about 140 percent, whereas public revenues per 
student rose almost 350 percent. This change is 



captured in the national effort index (penstudent 
revenues for elementary and secondary education 
from public sources as a percentage of personal 
income per capita). Revenues per student 
compris^ 14 percent of personal income per capita 
in 1950, and 26 percent in 1993 (Indicator 52), 

Some school districts receive more revenue per 
student than others. For instance, the wealtfuest 
districts, in tenns of median household income, had 
16 percent more cost-of-living adjusted revenue per 
student than the poorest districts (Indicator 53, 
Condition 2995). 

Among G-7 countries, the United States has one of 
the highest levels of public education expenditures 
per student as a percentage of Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) (indicator 52), 

Higher education 

Public revenues for higher education (adjusted for 
infia tion) in 1993 were about $4,665 per student 
compared to $2313 in 1950, The public education 
revenue per student raised for higher education 
increased between 1930 and the mid-1960s, and has 
remained fairly stable suice then (Indicator 51), 

Between 1980 and 1993, average revenue per 
student rose at public 4-year colleges and 
universities. While revenue from tuition and fees 
rose, revenue from goverrunent sources fell 
Expenditures for administration and research rose 
more than expenditures for instruction. Although 
only a Small part of the total, scholarship and 
fellowship expenditures also rose a great deal over 
this period (Indicators 53 and 54), At private 4-year 
colleges and universities, both revenue per student 
and expenditures per student rose more than at 
public institutions between 1980 and 1993. Not 
surprisingly, revenue from tuition and fees also 
increased dramatically at private institutions over 
this period. 

Generally, among G-7 countries, only Canada 
showed a higher level of public education 
expenditures as a percentage of GDP for higher 
education than the United States (Indicator 52), 

Human resources 

The most important resource in education is 
personnel. In 1991, in elementary and secondary 
education, there were 11 fuU-time-equivalent (FTE) 
staff per 100 students. Of these, six were classroom 
teachers; three were support staff, such as secretaries 
and bus drivers; and the remaining two were 
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principals, assistant principals, school district 
administrators, librarians, guidance counselors, and 
teacher aides (Indicators?, Condition 1993). 

Supply of teachers 

Over the last two decades, as fewer college 
graduates enter the teaching profession and student 
enrollments increase, policymakers have become 
concerned about the source of supply of new 
teachers. Schools depend on new college graduates, 
transfers, and reentering teachers to fill positions. 
Even though reentrants offer more teaching 
experience they demand higher salaries than first- 
time teachers. However, first-time teachers have 
higher rates of attrition. Between 1988 and 1991, the 
sources of supply of newly hired teachers shifted, as 
both public and private schools hired a larger 
proportion of first-time teachers (Indicator 56). 

Teacher qualifications and training 

Aldiough it is very difficult to assess the quality of a 
teacher, many think that the education of teachers is 
an important measure of a teacher's qualifications. 

In public schools, in the 1993-94 school year, 9 out 
of 10 secondary students in science and social 
studies classes were taught by a teacher who either 
majored or minored in science or social studies, 
respectively. However, just over 8 out of 10 of 
students in English classes were taught by a teacher 
who majored or rainored in English, and less than 8 
out of 10 students in mathematics classes were 
taught by a teacher who majored or minored in 
n:\ath (Indicator 57). 

While teachers' initial education and training are 
important, ongoing professional development 
throughout teachers' careers also contributes 
sigruficantly to their teaching qualifications. In the 
1993-94 school year, a majority of public school 
teachers received in-service education or 
professional development in topics such as the use 
of educational technology, methods of teaching, 
student assessment, and cooperative learning. 
Teachers received support for professional 
development in the form of time away from 
teaching, travel expenses, tuition and fees, and 
professional growth credits. However, 22 percent of 
public school teachers received none of this support 
for professional development (Indicator 59). 

Tcadter salaries 

The cost of staff resources is determined not only by 
the number of staff employed but also by their 



salaries. In 1995, the average annual salary of public 
elementary school teachers was $36,874 and for 
$38,249 secondary school teachers. Between 1960 
and 1972, teachers' salaries (adjusted for inflation) in 
pubKc schools rose, fell until 1980, but then rose 
again throughout the 1980s, reaching their peak in 

1991. Average beginning teadier salaries did not 
rise as rapidly as average teacher salaries during the 
1980s. In fact, the average beginning teacher salary 
was $24,463 in 1995, about the same level as two 
decades earlier (hirfrcffter 55). 

Teadier salaries are relatively low when compared 
to salaries of other professions that college students 
could pursue. Policymakers are concerned whether 
this discourages the best and brightest from 
choosing teaching as a profession. However, in 

1992, elementary and secondary school teachers had 
prose'literacy skills similar to those of physicians, 
engineers, social workers, writers and artists, private 
sector executives and managers, registered nurses, 
and sales representatives in the business and 
finamcial fields (Indicator 58). 

Higher education faculty 

In 1992, almost 80 percent of fuli-time faculty had 
earnings in addition to their basic faculty salaries, 
ranging from 64 pc-rcent of agrioilture faculty to 87 
percent of fine arts faculty. That year faculty 
members' basic salary was 84 percent of their total 
earned income. The proportion of earnings derived 
from other sources varied by field, from almost 13 
percent among the humanities faculty to 20 percent 
amorrg business faculty. Despite gains in the 1980s 
and early 1990s, the salaries of faculty (adjusted for 
inflation) were lower in 1994 than they had been 
two decades earlier {Indicator 60). 



NOTE. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. t9Q5. table 81 . 
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National Index of public effort to fund education 



♦ After a 10 point increase between 1930 
and 1970 (from 10,6 to 20.7), the national 
index of public effort to fund elementary 
and secondary education increas-d, with 
slight fluctuations, to 25.9 in 1993. Public 
education revenues per elementary and 
secondary student (in 1995 constant 
dollars) have risen from $658 in '' 930 to 
$5,526 in 1993, 



The national Index ofpubHc effort to fund education 
s a measure of money raised for the education of 
students relative to the wealth of the tc(;pay©)& The 
numerator IS revenues per student a measure of 
average financial resources available for the 
education c^eacttdudent The denominator Is 
persond Income per capita, a measure of the 
laxpayer's average abSlly to pay. 



4 The national index of public effort to fund higher education was 21.9 in 1993, one of the lowest 
levels since 1930. However, higher education public revenues per student (in 1995 constant 
dollars) have been relatively stable since 1970, with the exception of a drop in the early 1980s. 

♦ After declining during the 1970s to mid-1980s, elementary and secondary public education 
revenues as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) rose between 1988 and 1993, but 
have not rebounded to the levels in the early to mid-1970s. Higher education revenues as a 
percentage of GDP have remained about 1 percent since the mid*'* 960s. 



National index of public effort to fund education (pubtic revenues per student in relation to per 
capita personal income), by level: Selected school years ending 1930-93 



Public educotion revenues 



School 
year ending 


NotioncI index 




Per student 




As a percentage of GDP 


Per copito 
personol 
income^^ 


Elementary/ Higher 

secondory eijucotion 


Elementory/ Higher 

secondary education 


Elementory/ 

secondory 


Higher 

education 


1930' 


106 


22 5 


S658 


SI. 391 


20 


02 


$6,192 


1940^ 


146 


26 0 


881 


1.565 


25 


02 


6,041 


1950 


139 


29 4 


1.230 


2613 


2 1 


04 


0.873 


1900 


17,2 


33 5 


1.076 


3.660 


30 


05 


10,922 


196o 


193 


361 


2.503 


4.677 


36 


08 


12.940 


1970 


20 7 


319 


3.109 


4.903 


42 


1 0 


15,377 


197? 


23 0 


310 


3.619 


4.881 


46 


1 1 


15.739 


1974 


224 


29 5 


3.701 


4.907 


43 


1 1 


16,896 


1976 


23 2 


27 5 


4,016 


4.749 


45 


1 2 


17,289 


1978 


231 


27 7 


4 076 


4 883 


4 1 


1 1 


17.621 


1960 


21 7 


25 1 


4,085 


4,710 


39 


1.) 


18,804 


1982 


21 5 


231 


3926 


4,211 


36 


1 ) 


18.254 


1984 


23 1 


236 


4 206 


4.295 


37 


1.0 


18.173 


1986 


23 9 


25 3 


4,663 


4.913 


37 


1 1 


19.445 


1980 


23 9 


24 3 


4.914 


4.997 


37 


1 1 


20.601 


1990 


25 7 


234 


5.464 


4,975 


40 


1 1 


21.270 


1992 


254 


21 7 


5486 


4.603 


4 1 


1 1 


21.620 


1993 


25 9 


21 9 


5.526 


4.665 


4.1 


1.0 


21.335 



Toble fends; In 1993. S26 of revenue per elemenlorv/secondorv student was roised for each $ 1 CD of income received by rnembers of the 
populotion 

f?evised from prevtously published figures 
' In constant 1995 dollars. 

'For the colendar year in which the school yeor begon. 

'*lrx:ome and porulatlon ore for the colendar yeor in which the school year ended 

NOTE: Public funds for educotion moy be used ot mony types ol institutions, both publicly ond privately controlled. For 
connparobllity across levels of educotion, enrollment In both publicly and privoteiy controlled institutions is Included. For more 
informotlon obout the calculation of this indicotor. see the supplemenlol note 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotion, Notlonol Center for Educotion Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1995 (bosed on 
Common Core of Doto ond IPEDS/HEGIS “Fall Enrollment" surveys) U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Gureou of Economic Anotysis. 
Economic Report to the Prasident. vorious yeors. 
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National index of public effort to fund education (public revenues per student relation 
to per capita personal income), by level: Selected school years ending 1930-93 



Inclex 



National index 




Revenue 



Public education revenues per student <ir 1995 constant dollars) 




$,t)000 

5.000 

4.000 

3.000 

2.000 

I.OuO 

0 



N 

Percent 



Public education revenues as a percentage of (iDP 




SOURCE: U S. Deportment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educotion Statistics, IW5 (bosed on 
Common Core of Data ond IPEDS/^HEGlS ‘Fall Enrollment' surveys) U S. Department ot Commerce. Bureou of Economic Analysis, 
Economic f?eporf to the President various years. 
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Internaiional comparisons of public expenditures for education 



♦ Across most measures of public education expenditures, Canada, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom spent more than other 
G-7 countries in the 1991-92 school year. 

i Public expenditures in the United States 
were 0.2 percent of the Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) for preprimary education, 

3.5 percent for the primary-secondary 
grade levels, and 1.2 percent for higher 
education. France spent a larger fraction 
for preprrmary education, while the 
former West Germany spent the same 
fraction as the United States. Only 
Canada and the United Kingdom 
expended a larger fraction than the 
United Stales for primaiy-secondary 
education, and only Canada expended a larger proportion for higher education. 

♦ Ir the primary-secondary grades, public expenditures per student in the G-7 countries ranged 
from about $2,700 in Japan to $"'.800 in Canada and $5,000 in the United States. In higher 
education, public expenditures ranged from about $2,100 in Japan to $10,700 in Canada and 

C 7,100 in the United States. 

Public expenditures for education, by level of education and country: School yec^r 1991-92 



Per student 



G-7countnes 


As o oetcent of GDP 


Constont 1991-92 U S doliois ’ 


Aso peIC»^tage or 
GDP oer capita 


Pre- Primory- Higher 

primary secondorv edL'COtion 


Pre^ Primary^ Higher 

primory secondorv education 


Pre* 

primory ^ 


Primory- Higher 

indorv education 


Canado* 


— 


44 


26 


— 


S4J52 


SlO.715 


— 


239 


538 


France 


06 


3.4 


08 


$2,302 


3,636 


4.701 


72.4 


196 


254 


Former WestGermony 


0,2 


20 


08 


l.lSO 


3;W8 


5.749 


5.8 


150 


283 


Italy 


— 


33 


06 


— 


3.978 


3676 


— 


229 


21 2 


Japan 


0,1 


23 


03 


1300 


2jb9S 


2.103 


66 


13.6 


10.6 


United Kingdam' 


— 


39 


1 0 




3>a?3 


9.1W 


— 


21 3 


56.2 


United Stares 


02 


3.G 


’2 


2286 


4.950 


7.097 


9 7 


21 1 


302 



— Not available 

' Enrollr lent Is in all Institutions, public and private, and is based on headcount estimates for preprimorv through 12th grade. For 
higher education, it Is fulFtlme- equivalent enrollment 

'Gross Dontestlc Product (GDP) is Gross National Product (GNP) less net property income from abrood, 

^ Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) Indices were used to convert other currencies to U S. doHors. Because the fiscal year has o different 
starting date in different countries, wilhin-country Cor^sumer Price indices \CPls) were used to adjust the PPP Indices to occount for 
inflation 

‘Canada did not report separate figures lor expenditures on preprtmary education; preprimory expenditures are included in the 
primary-secondarv expenditure figures. If one were to opportion Canodo's expenditures across the preprimary and primary* 
secondory education levels according to their relative enrollments, ond then remove the preprimary expenditures, it would reduce 
Canada s expenditures per student os a percentage af GDP by 0 2 percentoge points and its expenditures per student as a 
percentage of GDP per capita by 1 0 percentage point, while Increasing Its expenditui es by S 1 81. 

'Includes cont.lbutions to the pension finds of teachers who are civil servants. Expenditure dato for publicly supported privote 
srhaols Include copltol experxlttures. 

‘ Excludes expenditures on nursing ar>d paramedical education. 

NOTE; The fiscal year begins In diherent months in the above countries Gee the aupptemenlai note to indicator 5 f for on 
exp^onatian of how expenditures were adjusted See the supplement ai note tc this Indicator tor an explanation of how 
expenditures were adjusted and for further discussion on higher education and private expenditures 



Public education e>pencfflures are an Indication of 
public Investment In education. In the United 
States and other countries there are adcBtlonal 
private expenditures for education. Three 
alternative measures allow examination of the 
magnitude of public Investment In education. The 
first provides a measure of fhr fraction of a 
country’s resources that are «. ocated to public 
education. The second ptowdes a measure of the 
public irrvestment h each chBd In the education 
system. The third provides a measure of public 
educational Investment In each cNId compared to 
available resources per person In the country. 



SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operatlon and Development. Center f<v Edwcotionai RMeotch ond Innovation. 
Intematlonol Indcaloit Btolect. 1996 
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Indicator 52 



Public expenditures for education, by ievei of education and country: 

School year 1991-92 

As a percentage of (jlOP 

012345678 

Canada 
France 

Former West Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
United Kingdom 
United States 

Q 12345678 

■ Primary-secondary' IB Higher education 

Per student (in 1991-02 constant If.S. dullurs) 

$0 2.000 4.000 6,000 8,000 10,000 12.000 

Canada 
France 

Former West Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
United Kingdom 
United States 

$0 2,000 4,000 6,000 8.000 10,000 12.000 

■ Primary-secondary H Higher education 

Per student us r percentage of CrUP per capita 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 

Canada 
France 

Former West Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
United Kingdom 
United States 

0 20 30 40 50 60 

■ Primary-secondary DB Higher education 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. Center fr r Educattonai Reseorch arxi Innovation. 
International tndlcator* Protect, 1996 
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Human ana Financial Resources of Educational Institutions 

Higher education expenditures per student 

♦ Overall spending per full-time-equivalent 
(Fi b) student increased at all types of 
higher education institutions between 
19R3 and 1993. In 1995 constant dollars, 
increases ranged from 10 percent at public 
2-year colleges (from $5,378 to $5,937 per 
FTE student) to 44 percent at private 
universities (from $23,610 to $34,039 per 
FTE student). 

♦ Although instructional expenditures per 
FTE student increased between 1983 and 1993, instructional spending as a percentage of total 
expenditures fell at all types of institutions. Decreases were greater in public universities, 
public 4-year colleges, and private 4-year colleges than in private universities and public 2-year 
colleges (see supplemental table 53-2). 

♦ Research expenditures have climbed by 44 percent in private uni versities (from $4,219 to $6,077) 
and by 43 percent in public universities (from $2,841 to $4,051) between 1983 and 1993. Over the 
decade, research spending accounted for roughly 18 percent of total institutional expenditures in 
private universities, and climbed from 19 to 22 percent of total spending in public universities 
(see supplemental table 53-2). 

Educational and general expenditures of institutions '•f higher education perfull'time> 
equivalent (FTE) student (in 1995 constant dollars), L , dieted expenditure categories and 
type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 



Universities* Colleges 



Academic 

year 

ending 




Private 






Public 




Privote 4‘vear 


Public 4‘V©ar 


Public 2 year 


Total 


instruc- 

tion 


Re- 

search 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Re- 

search 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


1977 


S22.0O7 


S0.672 


$4,803 


$14,732 


$5,744 


$2,704 


$11243 


$4,199 


$10,743 


$4,993 


$5,790 


$2,957 


1970 


22.576 


8.568 


4.691 


14.889 


5.042 


2.763 


11.212 


4 204 


10.854 


5.017 


5831 


2.951 


1979 


22 865 


0.544 


4.736 


15.432 


6020 


2.921 


11.351 


4220 


11.202 


5.112 


6030 


3.026 


1900 


23.220 


8.795 


4.768 


15.209 


5.926 


2.900 


11.561 


4239 


11.343 


5.089 


5.938 


2.986 


1981 


23.485 


8 952 


4.653 


15.035 


5.792 


2 956 


1 1.602 


4.1Es4 


11.217 


5.029 


5683 


2.877 


1982 


23.396 


9.137 


4429 


14.323 


5.754 


2.854 


11.751 


4242 


1 1.162 


5.095 


5670 


2.809 


1963 


23.610 


9296 


4219 


14B06 


5 749 


2,841 


12.010 


4.351 


10.903 


4.979 


5.370 


2.736 


1984 


?5.365 


9 782 


4497 


15.100 


5.054 


2 902 


12.426 


4468 


1 1.026 


4.977 


5459 


2.774 


1985 


26.444 


10.051 


4 797 


15.922 


6 095 


3 093 


12899 


4.592 


11.662 


5223 


5.993 


3013 


1986 


27.535 


10399 


5090 


■ 16.597 


6255 


3266 


13.387 


4.694 


12.086 


5443 


6.191 


3090 


1987 


29.997 


11.522 


5 532 


16.855 


6404 


3367 


14 151 


4.859 


12.058 


5391 


6279 


3.116 


1988 


30.326 


11.384 


5677 


17,202 


6452 


3660 


14.478 


4.933 


12.281 


5.476 


6.105 


3043 


1989 


30,846 


11.714 


5.683 


17,527 


6.453 


3673 


14.555 


4.919 


12.037 


5.369 


6225 


3086 


1990 


31 259 


11.022 


5.023 


17 522 


6408 


3.743 


14,834 


4.974 


12.173 


5.404 


6070 


3022 


1991 


32 200 


12.331 


5.726 


1 7,825 


6464 


3874 


15.069 


5.036 


11.029 


5246 


6.134 


3058 


1992 


33,243 


12.6f6 


5.793 


17,701 


6407 


3.908 


15495 


5,128 


12,016 


5,191 


5872 


2,954 


1993 


34,v19 


13.067 


6077 


18,146 


6470 


4051 


I5.si84 


5 111 


12.411 


5211 


5.937 


2.975 



• Incluaes doctoral-granting institutlans with and without medical schools. 

NO^E; The Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) was used to calculate constant daltars Data for acodemic years 1976-7; through 
1985-86 Include only Institutions that provided both enrollment and finance data 



Faculty and staff salaries and Institutionally 
supported research account fora large share of 
higher education expenditures. Since differences In 
institutional ending can affect the quality of 
instruction and learning experiences, 
understanding variations In expenditure categories 
can provide some indght into the organization and 
operation of higher education Institutions. 



SOUITCE: U.S. Deporlment of Education. Notional Center for Educolion Statistics. Financial Statistics of fnsiitutiorts of Higher 
Educoilon Survey and Integrote d Postiecondary Educotlon Doto System (tPEDS). ‘Finance* survey 
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Educational and general expenditures of institutions of higher education per full-titne' 
equivalent (FTE) student (in 1995 constant dollars), by selected expenditure categories 
and type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 



Total expenditures 

Expenditures, [in thousands) 




$35 

30 

25 
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5 

0 



1977 1 979 1981 1983 1985 1967 1989 1991 1993 



Academic year ending 



Expenditures, in thousands 



Instructional expenditures 




Academic year ending 



Expenditures, (in thousands) 



Research expenditures 




Academic year ending 



$7 
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5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



SOURCE: U S Department ct Educatton. hksttor Contw for Education Statistics. Flnarcial Statistics of Institi^ions of Htghef 
Education Survey Ofxt Intagroted Po^tsacondaiv Educotion Dato System (IPEDS). ’Finance’ survey. 
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Higher educotion revenues per student 

♦ The primary source of revenue for 
public institutions is from federal, 
state^ and local government 
appropriations. Between 1983 and 1993, 
government appropriations per full- 
time-equivalent (FTE) student fell both 
in constant dollars and as a share of all 
revenue at public institutions. At 
public universities, for example, 
government appropriations per FTE 
student fell from $7,760 to $7,386 in constant dollars and from 52 to 43 percent as a share of 
revenue between 1983 and 1993 (see supplemental table 54-2). 

♦ A second important source of revenue for public institutions is tuition and fees. Between 1983 
and 1993, tuition and fees per FTE student increased both in constant dollars and as a share of 
all revenue at all public institutions. At public universities, for example, tuition and fees rose 
from $2,814 to $3,941 in constant dollars and from 19 to 23 percent as a share of revenue between 
1983 and 1993 (see supplemental table 54-2). 

♦ Between 1983 and 19^3, average tuition and fee revenue per FTE student increased at private 
universities, rising from $10,306 to $14,491 in constant dollars. In addition, revenue from private 
gifts and endowment income per FTE student climbed by 51 percent (from $4,729 to $7/130), 
compared to 2 percent at private 4-year colleges (from $2,545 to $2,587). 

Current fund revenues of institutions of higher education per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student 
(in 1995 constant dollors), by selected revenue sources and type of institution: Academic 
yearsending 1977-93 



A substantial proportion of higher education 
revenues Is made up of student tuiflon and fees, 
government appropriations, and private gifts and 
endowment Since access to higher education Is 
partially determined by Its cost to students, 
changes In the relative importance of these 
/©venue sources con Influence a student's decision 
to pursue o higher education degree. 



Universities Colleges 

Private Public Private 4-v^ Public 4-vedr Public 2-veat 



Academic 

year 

eixJing 


tuition 
and fees' 


Gifts and 
endow- 
mem 


Tiitlon 
and fees' 


Government 

appro- 

pnoltons 


Tuition 
Qtxi fees 


“Gihs and 
endow- 
ment 


Tuiflon 
and fees 


Goverrment 
appro - 
prlctiOns 


Tuition 
ond fees 


Government 

appro- 

prioiions 


1977 


S8.941 


$4,658 


S2.424 


$8,176 


S6.770 


$2,356 


$1,816 


$7,279 


$992 


S4.400 


I97B 


8.927 


4.620 


2.456 


8.357 


6.814 


2.288 


1.795 


7.442 


954 


' 440 


1979 


9.017 


4.660 


2.496 


6.623 


6.857 


2.303 


1.763 


7.713 


956 


J.512 


1980 


9.064 


4.677 


2.469 


0>156 


6.931 


2400 


1.746 


7.B01 


962 


4412 


1981 


9.292 


4.823 


2.404 


6109 


6.973 


2.409 


1 767 


7.615 


957 


4.150 


1982 


9.639 


4.F57 


2.598 


7.924 


7.184 


2487 


1.848 


7*'fl0 


i.un 


4.093 


1983 


10.306 


4.729 


2.814 


7.760 


7.504 


2,545 


1.900 


7.363 


1j016 


3.806 


1984 


10.983 


5416 


2.934 


8.066 


7.752 


2,574 


2.059 


7.296 


1.055 


3.887 


1905 


n.377 


5,697 


2.954 


3.609 


0.012 


2 696 


2.120 


7.860 


1.124 


4.225 


1986 


11 807 


5918 


3.735 


8.836 


0.267 


2.749 


2.207 


8.038 


1.146 


4.438 


1967 


12.618 


6203 


3.270 


8.602 


0,787 


2.872 


2.205 


7.731 


1.156 


4.447 


1968 


12 939 


6.444 


3.423 


6667 


9013 


2.862 


2 290 


7.796 


1 139 


4.336 


1989 


13,176 


6.547 


3.498 


8.606 


9.156 


2.832 


2.343 


7.432 


1.191 


4.329 


1990 


13.329 


6.672 


3.569 


8.508 


9451 


2.782 


2,369 


7.272 


1,193 


4.162 


1991 


13.772 


6.763 


3.709 


6.268 


9.743 


2.742 


2.403 


6.701 


1.244 


4,137 


1992 


14 '56 


6.781 


3 874 


7.722 


10.103 


2633 


2.719 


6.663 


1 309 


3.909 


1993 


14.491 


7.130 


3 941 


7.386 


10.281 


2.567 


3.102 


6.6W 


1.63? 


3.651 



Inc lucres ctocforni 'granting institutions with and without nr^edlcal schools 

' Federollv Supported student aid received through students (e g . pell grants) is included under tuition and auxiliary enterprises. 



SOilPCE: U.S Dopartmenf of Education. Nattonoi Center fo' Education StattstiwS. Financial StatWici of tnsttfutlorrt of Higher 
Educotion Survey one, .ntegroted Posttecondory Educafron poto Syitem (IPEDS). ‘Finance ' survey. 
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Current fund revenues of institutions of higher education per fuil-time-equivalent (FTE) 
student (in 1995 constant dollars), by selected revenue sources and type of institution: 

Academic years ending 1977-^3 



Tuition and fee revenues 



Revenues (in thousands) 




Federal, state, and local government appropriations 
Revenues (in thousands) 

$10 _ 

Public universities 



Public 4 -year colleges 



Private 4- year colleges 



Public 2-year coJleges 



Private universities 



1977 1979 1981 1983 1985 1987 

Academic year ending 



1989 



1991 



$10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 



1993 



(liifts and endowment revenue 



Revenues (in thousands) 




$10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

0 



SOUPCE U.S. D©partrr>ent of Educotton. Nottorol Center tor tducotton S1o**shci, firxjnaol Sfatisticf of Irwtltutiora of Higher 
Educotlon Survey ond Integfoied Postsecondary Educotlon Doto System OPE OS). ‘Finance* survey 
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Salaries of teachers 

♦ Between 1980 and 1995, the average salary of all public school teachers, adjusted for inflation, 
increased 19 percent, rising from $31,412 
to $37,436, 

♦ Following a period of decline in the 
1970s, public school teachers' salaries 
increased continuously throughout the 
1980s and into the early 1990s, reaching 
a peak of $37,725 in 1991. Since then, 
salaries have fluctuated slightly (see 
supplemental table 55'1). 

4 The average beginning salary of public 

school teachers increased 24 percent between 1980 and 1995, rising from $19,749 to $24,463. 

♦ Public and private school teachers in rural schools had lower average base salaries than teachers 
in urban fringe or central city schools. Central city public school teachers had lower average 
base salaries than urban fringe public school teachers. 

Average annual salaries (in 199S constant dollors) of public elementary and secondary school 
teachers: Selected school years ending 1960-95 

Sc. lool year M Hemenlnry Secondofy Baginning 

ending teachers teachers teachers teachers* 



1960 


325.959 


S25.023 


S27419 


O 


1964 


29.682 


28.740 


31.024 


(•) 


1968 


33.330 


32.365 


34.538 


n 


1972 


36014 


34,971 


37.223 


$25,462 


1976 


34.694 


33.813 


35.622 


23. 1C'? 


1980 


31.412 


30 624 


32.374 


19.749 


1984 


32.908 


32.236 


33.837 


20.984 


1988 


36.954 


36.274 


37.961 


24X)82 


1992 


37 635 


36.989 


38476 


24.717 


1994 


37.407 


36.663 


38.297 


24.670 


1995 


37/^ 


36,874 


38.249 


24463 



• Salary for beginning teachers is for the cafendor year and is not available for 1 960. 1964, and 1968. 



Average compensation received by full-time pubilc school teachers, by urbanicity and 
percentage of minority students in school: School year 1993-94 



School earnings* 



Percentage of minority 
students within urbanioty 


Totol school 
eornings 


Base 

salary 


Summer 

supplementol 


Other school 
compensation 


Non-school 

compensation 


Total 


$35464 


$34,153 


$2,070 


$2.T70 


$5,l?4 


Central city 


35.851 


34448 


2.324 


2,214 


5.495 


Less thon 20 percent 


34.588 


33430 


1.756 


2.014 


4.886 


20 percent or more 


36,139 


34.697 


2417 


2.236 


6.624 


Urban tringe/large town 


39.631 


38.293 


2.077 


2,266 


6X)78 


Less thon 20 percent 


40.304 


y 001 


1.833 


2,313 


4,636 


20 percent or more 


38.747 


37.373 


2,246 


2.213 


5,384 


Rural/small town 


32.025 


30.600 


1.817 


2.073 


4,890 


Less than 20 percent 


32.873 


31.611 


1.761 


2.103 


5.024 


20 percent or more 


30.150 


28.962 


1.933 


2074 


4.608 



‘ Detailed sa ool eomings werecomputed using only teachers wrfva .oporfed those eamtr>gs; therefore details do rot add to total. InclU' 
ded In “ tota/* and ' olher school compensottcn" are other sources of Income reported otter *'Xduding ouhlde Income Data were 
car from the SASS School and Teacher Queellonnaires, Therefore, salaries shown here may not match other published flguret. 

SOv - U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. and Schools 

and V rflng Survey, 1993*94 (SchaoL Administrator, ond Teacher Questionnaires). American Federation of Teachers, Survey and 
Analysia Of Saiary Trends 1996. December 1995. 



How to attract and retain quaBty teachers has long 
been discussed amor^educatton offfclak. 
Concerns about such Issues have led to reforms 
deagned to Increase teacher benefits. These 
measures indude creating new career steps or 
paths; establishing teachirrg poslUons with greater 
authority and re^ondbSIty; Instituting merit pay 
schemes; and experimenting with teachers' salary 
structures. These measures have been associated 
with Increases In tead)&s' salaries. 
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Average annual salaries ot public school teochers 



Average annual salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of public 
school teachers: Selected school years ending: 1960-95’'' 

Average salary 




$40,000 

35.000 

30.000 

25.000 

20.000 
0 



1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1995 

School year ending 

* Plotted points for average inual salaries for public school teachers are even years 1960-68 and all years 1970-95. 
Plottid points for average tk jinning salaries for public school teachers are even years 1972-86 and all years 1990-95. 



Average base salaries of fbll-time public school teachers, by urbancity 
and percentage of minority students: School year 1993-94 

Averag*^ base salary 



$40,000 

35.000 

30.000 
2‘i.OOO 

20.000 
15.000 
10 0C0 

5,000 

0 




$40,000 
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25.000 

20.000 

15.000 
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0 



Central city urban fringe/large tov^ Rural/small town 

■ Trttai H 20 percent PH 20 percent or moi e 

minority students minority students 



SOURCE: U S Department ot Education. NoHanai Center for Education Statistics. Lf^0e6toff<A/catfonSfaffsfk2S, /995ond Schools 
and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 (School. Admlnlstrotor. and leocher Questionnaires) Arr«rican Federation ot leocheis, Survey and 
Anofysfs ofSafory Fronds 1995. December 1995. 
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Sources of supply of newly hired teachers 

♦ Between 1988 and 1994, there was a shift in the sources of supply of newly hired teachers as 
both public and private schools hired larger proportions of first-time teachers and smalier 
proportions of transfers and reentrants. 

4 Transfers from other teaching positions 
comprised about one-third of new hires in 
1994. In the public sector, the majority of 
these teachers came from other public 
schools in the same state. 

♦ In 1994, 57 percent of public and 43 percent 
of private first-time teachers came directly 
from college, representing a decrease of 
about 10 percentage points since 1988. 

♦ In 1994, substitute teaching was an entry 
route into teaching for substantial 
proportions of both first-time and reentrant 
teachers. 

Percentage distribution of newly hired teachers, by control of school, supply source, and main 
activity in the previous year: School years ending 1988, 1991, and 1994 



Supply source oncl moin Public schools Pri\/afe schools 



ocflvity in the previous year 


1988 


1991 


1994 


1988 


1991 


1994 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


1C0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


First -tlm J teachers 


30.6 


41.7 


45.8 


25.2 


34.0 


42.4 


Transfers 


36.0 


34.3 


31.4 


38.1 


36.1 


34.3 


Within stole and sector 


20.8 


21.6 


20.2 


190 


18 1 


14.6 


Across stole 


83 


7,1 


7 1 


83 


7.0 


11 5 


Across sectoi 


75 


56 


4 1 


109 


110 


8.1 


Reentrants 


32.8 


24.0 


22.9 


36.7 


30.0 


23.3 


tvioin previous year activity 


First 'time feochers 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Work In education (non teaching) 


57 


5.2 


1" 7 


4.8 


7.5 


13.6 


Work outside educotion 


11 0 


100 


1 - 6 


24.5 


20.6 


19 9 


College 


665 


584 


56 


51.8 


48 7 


43.1 


Hoi nemoking/childreoring 


36 


44 


2 i 


7 7 


56 


58 


Other 


133 


22,0 


189 


113 


17.4 


176 


Substitute teaching 


- 


18.0 


17 2 


— 


120 


15.2 


Reentrants 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.C 


100.0 


100.0 


Work in education (non-teoching) 


103 


19 1 


150 


6.9 


11 7 


19 9 


Work outside educotion 


174 


17.9 


19 2 


21 2 


26 1 


260 


College 


>80 


104 


18 1 


20 0 


66 


11.9 


Homemoki ig/childrearing 


27 8 


193 


14.6 


28.6 


23.1 


21.4 


Other 


26.5 


33 3 


33 1 


213 


33.6 


20.9 


Substitute teaching 


— 


238 


29.6 


~ 


16 7 


>3.1 



Table roods. In 1994. 46.8 percenl of oil newly hired feochers in public schools were first-tinpe leochers 
~ Substitute teaching was not o response option in the 1988 SASS questlonnoire 

NOTE: Newly hired teachers are defined os regular teachers who teach holt tlnne or more, ond who did not hold regular feoching 
posit/ons In that public school dlslrict o' privote school in the previous yeor Excludes o smoll number of feochers whose schools did 
not respond to the questlonnoire 

SOURCE: U.3. Department ot Education. Noflonul Center tor Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1987-88. 1990-91, and 
199^4 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



In the last two decades, as fewer college 
graduates have entered the teaching profession 
and student enrollments have Increased, 
poScymakers have become concerned about the 
supply of new teacnere needed fo meet the 
d&Tiand. Our school systems depend on first-time, 
transfer, and reentering teachers to meet demand. 
Reentrants offer more teaching experience and 
training but at higher salaries than flrst-tlme 
teachers. First-time teachers have higher attrition 
rates from the profession ff)an transfer and 
reentrant teachers. The extent of dependence on 
these alternative sources has implications for 
schooi budgets and teacher recruitment and 
retention. 
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Percentage distribution of newly hired teachers, by control of school, supply source, 

and main activity in the previous year 



Supply source: School years ending 1988« 1991« and *994 
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Main activity in the previous year: School year ending 1994 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Edocafion. lal Center for Education Statistics. Schools ar<l Staffing Survey, 1987-88. 1990-91. 
orKj 1993-94 (Teacher OuesHonooire) 
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Education and certification of secondary teachers 

♦ In Rchnnl 1993-94, about three-quarters or more of public and private secondary students in all 
. . core subjects, except mathematics, were taught by teachers who majored in that subject at the 
rmdergraduite or graduate level. Students in mathematics classes were less likely than students in 
any other core r*ubject to be taught by a 
teacher who majored in that field. 

♦ Private se 'ondary students were more likely 
to be taught science"^ by teachers who 
majored m a science than were public school 
students. In both public and private schools, 

' tudents were more likely than 
chemistry or physics students to have 
teachers who majored in that specific science. 

♦ Student ^ at public secondary schools with a 
high poverty level (more than 40 percent of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) were less likely to be taught any of the core subjects 
by a teacher who majored In tliat subject than were students at public secondary schools with a low 
poverty level (5 percent or less eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) (see supplemental table 57-2). 

♦ In public secondary schools, mathematics students were generally less likely to be taught by teachers 
who were certified, majored, majored or minored, or who held a graduate degree in their class 
subject than were students taking any other main subject 



Percentage of secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers with selected 
qualifications, by control of school and class subject: School year 1993-94 



Control of school and 
CI05S subject 


Majored in 
class subject 


Mojored or minored 
in class subjec 


Graduate degree 
in class subject 


Certified in 
Class subject 


Public 










English 


/56 


83 / 


24 4 


904 


Social sciences 


0'j4 


91 8 


29 8 


88 6 


Mothemancs 


6H3 


/8 3 


198 


85 6 


Science’ 


dl 1 


903 


28 4 


91 1 


Biology 


6/4 


/56 


13 / 


868 


Chemistry 


64 / 


69 6 


20 2 


0/4 


Physics 


31 8 


43 8 


96 


80 1 


Eoreign languages 


81 3 


89 5 


26 5 


88 7 


Visual ond pertOrming Orts 


86 3 


8/ 6 


32 0 


8/6 


Health ond physical educohon 


91 3 


93 3 


23 2 


91 / 


Vocational educoiion 


80 8 


82 8 


23 b 


B85 


Private 










tngirsh 


/4 2 


/9 1 


2/9 


650 


Sociol scierices 


800 


91 2 


29 8 


683 


Mothemotics 


63 8 


/I 4 


180 


536 


Soeiice’ 


85 4 


91 8 


30 2 


/O 1 


Biology 


/I / 


/6.V 


19 2 


/66 


Chemistry 


46 5 


6/ . 


15 1 


564 


Physics 


380 


46 6 


6.8 


40.0 


Eoreign languages 


6V3 


/6 3 


2/ 1 


533 


Visual and pertorming arts 


830 


062 


38 3 


61.3 


Heolth and physical education 


/6 1 


845 


23 6 


630 


Vocatlonol education 


542 


562 


163 


500 



Table reads: In school year 1993-94. 60 3 percent af pobic secondary students m mathematics classes were taught by c teacher 
who majored in mathematics at the unde rgraduai ^ or graduate level. 

• It is easier to have majored, minored. or became ertlfled In 'science* than In a specific discipline, such as biology, because a 
teacher from any scientlftc field may qualify In science, whereas a discipline requires a specific match, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



Concern about 1t,e quality of education In the 
UNted States has focused Interest on teacher quoB- 
flcations and student exposure to well quallfled 
teachers, especially In *he core subject areas; 
English, mathematics, natural sciences, and social 
sciences. Educational background Is one measure 
of teachers' qualifications. Whether teachers either 
majored or minored or are certified In the fields 
they teach Is an Mcatton of their substantive and 
academic qualifications h those subjects. 
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Percentage of secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers who 
majored in the class subject at the undergraduate level: School year 1993-94 



Students taught by teachers who msyored in the class subject, 
by control of school 

Percent 




English Social Mathematics Total Biology Chemistry Physics 
sciences science* 

I Public H Private 



Percent 



Public school students taught hy teachers who majored In the class subject, 
by percentage of students eligible for free or reduced^price lunch 



100 



80 

60 



40 



20 



0 




English Social Mathematics Total Biology Chemistry Physics 
sciences science* 



100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



■ 0-5 116-20 1121-40 □41-100 



• It is easuir to hove mo|ored. mirrored, or become certified in 'science’ than In a specific discipline, such os biology, because a 
teacher from any sclerrttflc field may qualify in science whereos o discipline requires a soedflc rnolch. 

90Uf?CE: U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools ord Staffing Survey* (Teacher 

Questionnoire). 
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Literacy of teachers 

♦ In 1992, teachers had literacy 
skills that were similar to private- 
sector executives and managers^ 
engineers, physicians, writers and 
artists, social workers, sales 
representatives, education 
administrators, and registered 
nurses. Scientists were the only 
professionals who had 
measurably higher prose literacy 
skills than teachers. 

♦ Although teachers had literacy 
skills that were similar to college 
graduates in many other 
occupations, their earnings were 
often substantially less. However, the average total number of weeks worked in 1991 was lower 
for teachers than for college graduates in m^ny other occupations. 

Prose literacy scores, labor market outcomes, and other charactf^ristics of full-time employed 



bachelor’s degree recipients, by selected occupations: 1992 



Selected occupotions 


Average 

prose 

literocy 

scores 


Averoge 
onnuol 
eornings 
in 1991 


Averoge 
weekly 
woge 
lost week 


Average 
weeks 
worked 
in 1991 


Percentage 
wit 1 

Averoge groduote 
oge degrees 


Percentage 

femoie 


All bochelor's degree recipients 


334 


'$38,530 


'$805 


'49 


'40 


'35 


’30 


Scientists 


354 


39.320 


805 


49 


36 


43 


21 


l.owyers and judges 


352 


71.223 


1.871 


49 


41 


94 


17 


Accountants and auditors 


344 


38.463 


832 


50 


37 


28 


38 


Pri vote-sector execu lives ond monogers 


341 


56.044 


1.052 


51 


41 


33 


26 


Postsecondory teochers 


340 


47.66? 


924 


48 


45 


90 


29 


Engineers 


339 


48.408 


952 


50 


41 


32 


8 


Physicions 


336 


121.120 


2.454 


49 


44 


100 


16 


Teachers’ 


333 


25,983 


568 


45 


42 


48 


71 


Writers ond ortists 


332 


29 j07 


589 


46 


39 


33 


47 


Soctal workers 


332 


26.739 


551 


50 


40 


38 


60 


Soles representatives 


328 


39.872 


900 


49 


42 


10 


23 


Educotion odmlnistrotors 


326 


44.130 


888 


50 


49 


79 


57 


Registered nurses 


326 


33.981 


741 


49 


30 


16 


88 


Soles supervisors and proprietors 


316 


32.720 


669 


51 


41 


21 


20 



ToWe reads: \n 1992. the overoge prose literacy score for oil bochelor’s degree recipients was 334. ond it wos 333 for teochers. 
Stotlstlcolly significont difference from teachers. 

‘includes preWndergorten ond kindergarten teocheis eiementory ond secondory school teochers. teachers In special education, 
ond teachers not elsewhere categorized. 

NOTE Individuols scoring between 326 ond 375 were oWe to Integrote or synthesize Informotion from complex or lengthy passoges. 
For exompte. ot proficiency level 328. test-tokers were oble to state in writing an orgument mode in o lengthy newspaper orticle 
See the supplementat note to Indlcotor 2 1 for o further description of literocy levels 



An important issue In the education reform debate 1$ the 
effect of comparatively low salaries on teacher quality. 
Prose literacy scores are one of tt\e best available 
measures of verbal ability, a factor Identified by research 
as being associated with teacher quaSty. If teachers 
have lower prose literacy scores relattve to college 
graduates In other occupations. tNs could Indicate that 
relatively low salaries may not be attracthg the most 
skilled college graduates to the teaching profession and 
keeping them In it. if, however, the literacy levels of 
teachers are no lower than those of their counterparts In 
other occupations, ottier benefits (e.g.,Jobsecuitfy, a 
shorter work year, the opportunity to work with children, 
good retirement benefits, etc.) may be more important for 
attracting quality teachers than salary alone, 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Educotlon, Notional Center tor Educotton Stotlstics, Notlonol Adult Uteracy Survey, 
1 74 Th& Condflton of Education 1996 
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Prose literacy scores labor market outcomes, and other characteristics of full-time 
employed bachelor's degree recipients, by selected occupatio 1992 



Selected occupations 

200 



Average prose literacy scores 
220 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 



380 



400 



Scientists 
Lawyers and judges 
Accountants and auditors 
Private* sector executives/managers 
Engineers 
Physicians 
Teachers* 
Writers and artists 
Social workers 
Sales representatives 
Education administrators 
Registered nurses 
Sales supervisors and proprietors 




200 220 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 380 400 



Selected occupations 



Average annual earnings in the previous year (1991) 

$0 20,000 40.000 60,000 80,000 100.000 120.000 $140,000 



Physicians 
Lawyers and judges 
Private sector executives/managers 
Engineers 
Education administrators 
Sales representatives 
Scientists 
Accountants and auditors 
Registered nurses 
Sales supervisas and proprietas 
Writers and artists 
Social workers 
Teachers* 




* Includes preklndergarten and kindergarten teochers. elementary and secondary school teachers, teachers In special education, 
and teachers not elsewhere categorized. 

SOURCE: u.S. Department ot Education. National Center for Educotlon Statistics. Notional Adult Literacy Survey, 1992. 
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I 



Teachers' participation in professionai deveiopment 

♦ In school year 1993-94, 50 percent or more of full-time public school teachers participated in 
professional development on topics 
including uses of educational technology 
for instruction, methods of teaching in their 
subject field, student assessment, and 
cooperative learning in the classroom. 

4 Full-time public school teachers were more 
likely to participate in activities on all types 
of professional development topics than 
were full-time private school teachers. Full- 
time public elementary school teachers 
were more likely to participate in activities on four of the five types of professional 
development topics than were (heir secondary school counterparts. 

♦ In school year 1993-94, 48 percent of full-time public school teachers received released time 
from teaching, and 41 percent received scheduled time for professional development. Twenty- 
two percent received none of the available types of support. 

♦ Full-time public school teachers were more likely to receive professional growth credits and 
released and scheduled time from teaching than were their private school counterparts. 
However, private school teachers were more likely to receive tuition and/or fees than were 
public school teachers. 

♦ Public elementary and secondary teachers in their first 3 years of teaching were more likely to 
have participated in a formal teacher induction program than were teachers with 4 or more years 
of experience (see supplemental table 59-1). 



Professional development for current teoch&s 
Includes both 

districts and courses affilfated^ \^^ iF^tfutlpns of 
higher education, The e)rient to which teachers 
pursue profBsdonal development wfHle adhtlnulng 
to teach may Indicate either the ccmmHnient of 
the teachlr^g profession to improve teaching 
practices or salary structures that reward 
participation In professional development 



Percentage of full-time teachers who participated in professional development during the 
1993-94 school year, by topic, type of support they received, and control and level of school 



Professlonol development topic 




Public 






Private 




and type of support received 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondory 


In-service educotlon or professlonol development topic 
Uses of educotlonol technology for Instaictlon 50. 1 


497 


50.7 


34.3 


32.8 


38.6 


Methods of teaching In specific subject field 


64.4 


69.7 


55.0 


69.0 


63.1 


50.8 


In-depth study in specific field 


30.1 


31.6 


27.5 


25.9 


24.7 


29.2 


Student ossessment 


62.0 


554 


45.8 


40.4 


42.6 


347 


Cooperative learning in the classroom 


51.6 


62.7 


49.2 


43.6 


46.5 


38.5 


Type of support received during the 1993-94 schoo* yeor for in-service education or professional development 




Released time from teaching 


48.1 


50.7 


43.5 


41.7 


42.6 


39.2 


Scheduled time 


40.7 


43.6 


36.4 


36.3 


37.1 


34.3 


Trovel ond/or per diem expenses 


23.3 


21.2 


26.9 


21.1 


19.8 


24.6 


Tuition ond/or fees 


23.0 


24.3 


20.7 


35.3 


36.0 


33.3 


Professional growth credits 


32.7 


34.8 


28.9 


26.0 


27.7 


21.3 


Non© of theobove 


22.2 


19.4 


27.1 


26.0 


25.1 


28.4 



Table reods; In school yeor 1993-94. 50. 1 percent of public school teochers and 34.3 percent of private school teocheK 
participated In professional development activities on the topic "the use of educational technology for Instruction.' 



NOTE; Excludes o small number of teochers whose schools did not respond to the questionnaire. 

SOURCE^ U.S. Department of Education. Notlonol Center for Educoflon Stotlstics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 
CTeo cher Quest lonnoire) . 
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Indicator 59 



Percentage of fulhtime teachers who participated in professional development 
during the 1993-94 school year, by control and level of school 



In-service education or professional development topic 
0 20 40 60 80 100 




Percent 



Type of support received for in-service education or 
professional development 

0 20 40 60 80 100 



Released time from 
teaching 

Scheduled time 



Travel anchor per diem 
expenses 



Tuition and/or fees 

Professional growth 
credits 

None of the above 




■ Public 
H Private 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 






SOUfX^E: LI.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffflng Sun/ey. 1993-94 
CTeacher Questionnaire). 
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Salaries and total earnings of full-time postsecondary faculty 

♦ In 1992, 79 percent of full-time faculty received earnings in addition to their basic faculty salary. 
The mean basic faculty salary was 
$45,401, while the mean total earned 
income was $56,597. 

♦ The proportion of total earnings derived 
from sources other than basic faculty 
salaries ranged from almost 13 percent 
among the humanities faculty to 20 
percent among business faculty. 

♦ Business and engineering faculty had 
higher basic salaries than humanities 
and education faculty. 

♦ Despite gains during mo.«t of the 1980s and early 1990s, the average salaries (adjusted for 
inflation) of faculty across all academic ranks were tower in 1994 than they had been more than 
bvo decades earlier (see supplemental table 60-1). 

♦ While faculty members tended to have a higher basic salary the higher their academic rank, the 
proportion of total earnings derived from other sources was similar among faculty from all 
academic ranks. 



Earnings of full-time postsecondary faculty (In 1995 constant dollars), by control of institution. 
academic discipline, and academic rank: Fall 1992 



Contfol of Institution, 
academic disclptina, and 
acaidemic rank 


Percent of faculty 
with earnings In 
addition to basic 
faculty salary (bFb) 


Mean basic 
faculty 
salary (BF$) 


Mean total 
earned Income 
aEl) 


BFS as a 
percentage of 
TEI (mean) 


Total* 


78.9 


$45,491 


$56,597 


64.4 


Control of institution 


Public 


78.4 


45.611 


66,626 


64.7 


Private 


80.2 


44.888 


56,52/ 


83-7 


Acaidemlc discipline 


Agriculture 


64.2 


48,1 ;s 


59i95 


86.9 


Business 


80.6 


49,391 


65423 


8i:.J 


Education 


SI, I 


42.127 


52,142 


64.2 


Engineering 


808 


65/)34 


71417 


81.1 


Fine arts 


87.4 


40,714 


50,758 


83.7 


Humanttles 


74.6 


41,059 


48.775 


87.5 


Naturai sciences 


76.7 


47414 


67,331 


86.0 


Social sciences 


83.5 


46.039 


58.155 


83.9 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


81.2 


56.919 


71,788 


84.1 


Associate professor 


81.0 


46.296 


56,856 


84.7 


Assistant professor 


76.9 


36,940 


46438 


86.0 


Instructor 


76.1 


33.507 


42.919 


62.8 


Lecturer 


69.8 


34,707 


42829 


85.0 



Table reads: In the fall semester cf 1992, 78.9 percent of full-time postsecondoiY faculty haa earnings In addition to their basic faculty 
salary. 

* Included In the total but not shown separately are other academic disciplines and ranks. 

NOTE: Medical faculty are not Included In this analysis. See the supplemental note to this Indicator for additional Information on 
sources of eorned Income. 

SC iURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Natlonol Center for Educa tion Statistics, Notlor-i Surrey of Postsecondary Faculty, 1993. 
178 Tha ConcStton of Educafloti 1996 



Faci^/ salaries are an Important component In 
attracting dnd tetalning quoWedlnstnjoVonal 
personnel. IVheri evduatlng tfie ad^UacyoffiMI- 
Wme fdciMty salaries, It Is ess&fitld to the 

ecffnings faculty members receive from other 
sources along with their total earned Income and 
base salary amount. If Is also Important to note 
that salaries are a Slgnlflccarrf component of 
college and mlvetsffy expondffures. 
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Indicator 60 



Earnings of full-time postsecondary faculty (in 1995 constant dollars) 



Mean 

(in thousands) 



Total earned income of postsecondary faculty, by 
academic discipline: Fall 1992 



$100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



■ Mean other earned income 

■ Mean basic lacutty salary 




Agriculture Business Izducation Engineering Fine arts Humanities Natural Social 

sciences sciences 



$100 

80 

60 

4C 

20 

0 



Average salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of full-time faculty in all 
institutions of higher education, by academic rank: Selected 
academic years ending 1972-94 

Average salaries 
(in thousands) 




$100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 



NOTE: Medical faculty are not Included In this analysis. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education* National Center for Education Statistics. National Oun/ey of Postsecondory Faculty. 1993. 
and Dlgost of EducaHon Staftsfics (bosed on IPEDS/HEGiS 'Salaries of Full-time Instructional Faculty* surveys), various years. 
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Supplsmentol Tables and Notes 




Below are listed all of the supplemental tables and notes prepared for The Condition of Education 1996, Due 
to space limitations, all of the tables listed are not includ^ in the printed volume; Only those shown in bold 
are included here* To receive the complete set of tables (aud any associated standard error tables), please 
fill out the reader's survey card and return it to the address shown* 



Indicatoi 1 

Table 1*1 Percentage of the 'copulation enrolled in school, by age: October 1970-94 



Indicator 2 
Table 2-1 

Table 2-2 

Table 2-3 

Note 



Percentage of 3-year-olds enrolled 
student characteristics: 1995 
Percentage of 4-year-olds enrolled 
student characteristics: 1995 
Percentage of 5-year-olds enrolled 
student characteristics: 1995 
Preprimary enrollment rates 



in center-based programs and kindergarten, by selected 
in center-based programs and kindergarten, by selected 
in center-based programs and kindergarten, by selected 



Indicator 3 

Table 3-1 Percentage of second-grade students age 8 or older, by family income, sex, and 
race/ethnicity: October 1972-94 

Table 3-2 Percentage of fourth-grade students age 10 or older, by family income, sex, and 
race/ethnicity: October 1972-94 

Table 3-3 Percentage of seventh-grade students age 13 or older, by family income, sex, and 
race/ethnicity: October 1972-94 
Note Family income 

Indicator 4 

Table 4-1 Students in grades 3-6 who attended a chosen or assigned school, by lace/ethnicity, 
urbanicity, parents' highest education level, and family income: 1993 
Table 4-2 Students in grades 7-8 wtio attended a chosen or assigned school, by race /ethnicity, 
urbanicity, parents' highest education level, and family income: 1993 
Table 4-3 Students in grades 9-12 who attended a chosen or assigned school, by race/ethnicity, 
urbanicity, parents' higliest education level, and family income: 1993 
Table 4-4 Percentage of parents of students in grades 3-12 who were very ''.atisfied with aspects 
of their child's school, by type of school attended and grade level: 1993 
Table 4-5 Parents' perceptions of their child's school, for children in grades 3-12/ by type of school 
attended and grade level: 1993 
Note School choice 



Indicator 5 

Table 5-1 Status dropout rates for persons aged 16-24, by Sex, race/ethnicity, and family income: 
October 1972-94 

Table 5-2 Tenth- to 12th-grade cohort dropout rates, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1 982 and 1992 
Note Dropout rates 



Indicator 6 
Table 6-1 

Table 6-2 

Table 6-3 



Percentage of the sophomore class of 1980 in August 1982 and spring 1984 according to 
educational status, by selected characteristics 

Percentage of the sophomore class of 1990 in August 1992 and spring 1994 according to 
educational status, by selected characteristics 

Status of the sophomore classes of 1980 and 1990 in August 1982 and 1992 and spring 1984 
and 1994, by educational status 
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Indicator 7 
Table 7-1 


Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 who were enrolled in college the October 
following graduation, by sex and type of college: October 1972-94 


Table 7-2 


Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 v/ho were enrolled in college the 


Table 7-3 


October following graduation, by race/ethnicity and type of college: October 1972-94 
Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 who were enrolled in college the 
October following graduation, by type of college, college enrollment status, and 


Table 7-4 


parents' highest level of education: October 1994 

Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 who were enrolled in college the October 
following graduation, by type of college, family income, and race/ethnicity: October 
1972-94 


Indicators 
Table 8-1 


Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college, by age, race/ethnidty and type 
of institution: October 1973-94 


Table 8-2 


Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college, by age, race/ethnicity, and 
enrollment status: October 1972-94 


Table 8-3 


Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college, by age, race/ethnicity, and level: 
October 1972-94 


Indicator 9 
Table 9-1 


Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, percentage distribution 
according to attainment at first institution and 1994 attainment at any institution, by 
selected characteristics 


Table 9-2 


Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, percentage distribution 
according to transfer status, by selected characteristics 


Table 9-3 


Among beginning students at community colleges, pei 'entage distribution according to 
transfer status and degree attainment before transfer, by selected characteristic?' 1989-94 


Note 


Community college outcomes 


Indicator 10 
Table 10-1 


Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students seeking 
bachelor's degrees according to persistence tow.ird and completion of bachelor's and 
other degrees as of spring 1994, by selected characteristics 


Note 


Postsecondary persistence and degree completion 


Indicator 11 
Table 11-1 


Percentage of college graduates completing a bachelor's degree within various years of 
starting college, by selected student characteristics: 1993 


Indicator 12 
Table 12-1 


Average undergraduate tuition, room, and board (in )995 constant dollars) as a 
percentage of income of all families, by selected family income percentiles and control 
of institution: 1964-94 


Table 12-2 


Average undergraduate tuition and fees (in 1995 constant dollars) paid by students in 
higher education institutions, by control and type of institution: Academic years 
beginning 1964-94 


Indicator 13 
Table 13-1 


Cost of college attendance and student financial aid for undergraduate students, by 
type and control of institution, dependency and attendance status, and family or 
household income of student: 1992-93 
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Note 


Postsecondary costs and student financial aid 


Indicator 14 
Table 14-1 


Adult education participation rates for the past 12 months, by type of adult education 
activity, educational attainment, labor force status, race/ethnlcity, age, and sex: 1995 


Table 14-2 


Percentage of work-related adult education activities, by type of provider, educational 
attainment, labor force status, race/ethnicity, and age: 1995 


Indicator 15 
Table 15-1 
Table 15-2 


Explanations of levels of mathematics proficiency 

Percentage of students scoring at or above five levels of mathematics proficiency: 1978, 
1982, 1986,1990, and 1992 


Table 15-3 


Percentile distribution of mathematics proficiency' scores, by age and race/ethnicity: 
1978, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 


Table 15-4 


Average mathematics proficiency, by age and parents' highest education level: 1978, 1982, 
1986, 1990, and 1992 


Table 15-5 
Note 


Average proficiency scores, by age and grade: 1978, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 
NAEP cohorts 


Indicator 16 
Table 16-1 
Table 16-2 


Explanations of levels of science proficiency 

Percentage of students scoring at or above five levels of science proficiency: 1977, 1982, 



1986, 1990, and 1992 

Table 16-3 Percentile distribution of science proficiency scores, by age and race/ethnicit)^ 1977, 



Table 16-4 


1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 

Average science proficiency, by age and parents' highest education level: 1977, 1982, 1986, 
1990, and 1992 


Table 16-5 


Average proficiency scores, by age and grade: 1977, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 


Indicator 17 
Table 17-1 


Average reading proficiency by grade, race/ethnicity, and reading proficiency percentile: 
1992 and 1994 


Indicator 18 
Table 18-1 
Table 18-2 


Average U.S. history proficiency, by grade and parents' highest education level: 1994 
Average U.S. history proficiency, by grade, control of school, urbanicitj^, and 
geographic region: 1994 


Table 18-3 


Average U.S. history proficiency and time spent doing homework and watching 
television each day, by grade; 1994 


Table 18-4 
Table 18-5 


Average U.S. history proficiency, by grade and percentile; 1994 

Average U.S. history proficiency for 1994 high school graduates, by sex and school record: 
1994 


Indicator 20 
Table 20-1 
Table 20-2 


Average reading literacy (scale scores), by age, sex, and country: School year 1991-92 
Average scores across narrative, expository, and document domains for 9 -year-olds on 
reading literacy assessment, by country: School year 1991-92 


Table 20-3 


Average scores across narrative, expository, and document domains for 14-year-olds on 
reading literacy assessment, by country: School year 1991-92 


Table 20-4 


Average reading achievement scores for students speaking a different language at home 
and for students speaking the school language, by country; School year 1991-92 
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Indicator 21 
Table 21-1 


Percentage distribution of the five literacy levels within selected income quintiles, by 
literacy scale and country: 1994 


Table 21-2 


Percentage distribution of the population in selected age groups scoring at each of the 


Table 21-3 


five literacy levels, by literacy scale and country: 1994 

Percentage distribution of the population in selected occupations scoring at each of the 


Table 21-4 


five literacy levels, by literacy scale and country: 1994 

Percentage distribution of the population with selected educational attainment levels 
scoring at each of the five literacy levels, by literacy scale and country: 1994 


Note 


Definitions of literacy scales and levels 


Indicator 22 
Table 22-1 


SAT test-takers as a percentage of high school graduates, percentage of test-takers who 
are minorities, SAT mean scores, standard deviations, and percentage scoring 600 or 


Table 22-2 
Table 22-3 


highen 1972-95 

Average SAT scores of college-bound seniors, by race/e thnidty; 1976-95 
Percentage of college-bound seniors taking the SAT who scored in various ranges on the 
verbal and mathematics sections of the SAT, by sex: 1995 


Table 22-4 


Distribution of college-bound seniors and average verbal and mathematics SAT scores, by 
selected characteristics: 1988, 1991, and 1995 


Table 22-5 


Average verbal and mathematics SAT scores of college-bound seniors, by class rank 


Table 22-6 


expressed in quintiles: 1977-95 

Percentage of students intending to major in selected fields and their average verbal and 
mathematics SAT scores: 1995 


Table 22-7 


Percentage of graduating seniors taking the ACT ACT composite scores, by 

race/ethnicity and type of program: 1991-95 


Note 


Interpreting SAT test scores and the new version of the SAT 


Indicator 23 
Table 23-1 


Distribution of proficiency scores of 9-year-olds on mathematics assessment, by country: 
1991 


Table 23-2 


Distribution of proficiency scores of 13-year-olds on mathematics assessment, by country: 
1991 


Note 


Proficiency scores for lAEP mathematics and science 


Indicator 24 
Table 24-1 


Distribution of proficiency scores of 9-year-olds on science assessment, by sex, percentile 
and country: 1991 


Table 24-2 


Distribution of proficiency scores of 13-year-olds on science assessment, by country: 1991 


Indicator 25 
Table 25-1 


Percentage of 25- to 29-year olds who have completed high school, by race/ ethnicity and 
sex: March 1971-95 


Table 25-2 


Percentage of 25- to 29-years^ld high school graduates who have completed 1 or more 


Table 25-3 


years of college, by race/ethnicity and sex: March 1971-95 

Percentage of 25- to 29-years-old high school graduates who have completed 4 or more 


Note 


years of college, by race/ethnicity and sex: March 1971-^5 
Educational attainment 
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Indicator 26 
Table 26-1 


Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores according to the timing, 
enrollment status, and institution type of their initial enrollment in postsecondaiy 


Table 26-2 


education, by student characteristics: 2982 and 1992 

Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores according to highest degree 
earned through 1992, by selected chamcteristics 


Indicator 27 
Table 27-1 


Percentage of the population who have completed secondary and higher education, by 
sex, country, and age: 1992 


Indicator 28 
Table 28-1 


Percentage of high school graduates earning a minimum number of units in core 
courses, by curriculum type and school characteristics: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 


Table 28-2 


Percemage of high school graduates earning the minimum number of units in core 
courses, by sex: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 


Indicator 29 
Table 29-1 


Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses in 
high school, by sex: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 


Table 29-2 


Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses in 


Table 29-3 


high school, by race/ethnicity; 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 

Percentage of Wgh school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses in 
high school, by control of school: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 


Table 294 


Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses in 
high school, by urbanidty: 1987 and 1994 


Table 29-5 


Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses, by 
geographic region: 1982 and 1994 


Table 29-6 


Percentage of high school graduates taking selected mathematics and science courses, by 
school program: 1982 and 1994 


Indicator 30 
Table 30-1 


Employment rates for recent high school graduates not enrolled in college and for 


Table 30-2 


recent school dropouts, by sex: October 1960-94 

Employment rates for recent high school graduates not enrolled in college and for recent 
school dropouts, by family income: October 1972-94 


Table 30-3 


Employment rates for recent high school graduates not enrolled in college and for recent 
school dropouts, by parents' highest education level: October 1994 


Indicator 31 
Table 31-1 


Percentage of 1992-93 college graduates who were working in administrative or clerical 
support occupations and the percentage who were unemployed, by sex and field of 
study: April 1994 


Indicator 32 
Table 32-1 


Percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds who were employed, by sex and years of school 
completed: March 1971-95 


Table 32-2 


Percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds who were unemployed, by sex and years of school 
completed: March 1971-95 



Note ^ Labor force statistics 
18S The Condition of Education 19^ 
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Indicator 33 
Table 33-1 


Percentage distribution of 25- to 34-year-olds in the work force and of those not employed 
full-time and year-round, the percentage for whom that status was involuntary, by work 
status, sex, educational attainment, and race/ethnicity: Calendar year 1994 


Table 33-2 


Percentage of workers aged 25-34 who usually worked full-time or part-time during the 
year, and the percentage of part-time workers for whom that status was involuntary, 
according to hours worked, by sex, educational attainment, and race/ethnicity: Calendar 
year 1994 


Table 33-3 


Percentage distribution of 25- to 34-year-olds in the work force, by work status, sex, 
educational attainment, sex, and race/ethnicity: Calendar year 1994 


Indicator 34 
Table 34-1 


Median annual earnings (in 1995 constant dollars) of wage and salary workers aged 25-34 
whose highest education level was grades 9-11, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1970-94 


Table 34-2 


Median annual earnings (in 1995 constant dollars) of wage and salary workers aged 25- 
34 whose highest education level was a high school diploma, by sex and race/ethniciiy: 
1970-94 


Table 34-3 


Median annual earnings (in 1995 constant dollars) of wage and salary workers aged 25-34 
whose highest education level was some college, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1970-94 


Table 34-4 


Median annual earnings (in 1995 constant dollars) of wage and salary workers aged 25- 
34 whose highest education level was a bachelor's degree or higher, by sex and 


Table 34-5 


race/ethnicity: 1970-94 

Ratio of median annual earnings of wage and salaiy workers aged 25-34 whose highest 
education level was grades 9-11, some college, or a bachelor's degree or higher to those 
with a high school diploma, by sex: 1970-94 


Indicator 35 
Table 35-1 


Median salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of < ’lege graduates who were working full 
time and who were not enrolled in college 1 year after graduation, by field of study, sex, 
and race/ethnicity: Selected years of graduation 1977-93 


Table 35-2 


Percentage distribution of college graduates who were working full time and who were 
not enrolled in college 1 year after graduation, by field of study, sex, and race/ethnicity: 
Selected years of graduation 1977-93 


Indicator 36 
Table 36-1 


Percentage of 25- to 34-year-oids who received income from AFDC or public assistance, 
according to years of school completed, by sex, race/ethnicity, and region of the United 
States: 1972-94 


Indicators? 
Table 37-1 


Percentage of 18- to 24-year-oIds who reported voting and being registered to vote, by 
sex, race/ethnicity, and enrollment status: November 1994 


Indicator 38 
Table 38-1 


Elementary and secondary school enrollment in thousands, by conhol and level of 
school, with projections: Fall 1970-2006 


Table 38-2 


Percentage of total elementary and secondary school enrollment, by control and level of 
school, with projections: Fall 1970-2006 


Table 38-3 


Enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools in thousands, by region: Fall 
1970-94 
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Indicator 39 
Table 39-1 


Total and full-lime-equivalent (FTE) enrollment in higher education^ by control and 


Table 39-2 


type of institution: Fall 1972-^4 

Index of total and full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment (1981=100) in higher education, 
by control and type of institution: Fall 1972-94 


Table 39-3 


Percentage distribution of total and full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment in higher 
education, by control and type of institution: Fall 1972-94 


Indicator 40 
Table 40-1 


Number of degrees conferred, by level of degree, and number of high school 
completions: Academic years ending 1971-93 


Indicator 41 
Table 41-1 


Number of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field of study: Academic years ending 1971- 
93 


Table 41-2 


Index of the number of bachelor's degrees conferred (1981=100), by field of study: 
Academic years ending 1971-93 


Table 41-3 


Percentage distribution of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field of study: Academic 
years ending 1971-93 


Table 41-4 


Number of bachelor's degrees conferred, by race/ethnicity and field of study; Selected 
academic years ending 1977^93 


Indicator 42 
Table 42-1 


Average percentage of students absent on a typical school day, by urbanicily and other 
selected school characteristics: School year 1993-94 


Table 42-2 


Percentage of teachers who reported that student absenteeism, tardiness, or cutting 
class was a serious problem in their school, by urbanicity and other selected school 
characteristics: School year 1993-94 


Indicator 43 
Table 43-1 


Number of children who were served by federally supported programs for students 
Yfith disabilities, by type of disability: School years ending 1977-94 


Table 43-2 


Percentage distribution of children who were served by federally supported programs for 
students with disabilities, by type of disability: School years ending 1977-94 


Table 43-3 


Children who were served by federally supported programs for students with disabilities, 
as a percentage of public K-12 enrollment, by type of disability: School years ending 
1977-94 


Table 43-4 


Participation in special education i^^^grams as a percentage of total public school 
enrollment, by selected types of disability, sex, and race/ethnicity of student: School 


Table 43-5 


years ending 1986, 1988, 1990, and 1992 

Percentage of public school children with disabilities who were served in various school 
environments, by type of disability and classroom environment: School years ending 
1986-93 


Table 43-6 


Ratio of the number of students with disabilities per special education teacher serving 
them, by type of disability: Selected school years ending 1977-93 


Indicator 45 
Table 45-1 


Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control and type of institution and 
race/ ethnicity of student: Selected years, fall 1976-93 


Table 45-2 


Percentage distribution of total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by control 
and type of institution and race /ethnicity of student: Selected years, fall 1976-93 
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Indicator 46 

Table 46-1 Percentage of high school seniors who reported perfom*!.'^ "omin* > tty service during the 
previous 2 years, and the percentage of community service tha v .. voluntary or 
required, by student and school characteristics: 1992 
Table 46-2 Percentage of hi^h school seniors who reported performing community service during the 
previous 2 years, by type of organization community service was involved with and 
student and school characteristics: 1992 



Indicator 47 
Table 47-1 

Table 47-2 

Table 47-3 

Table 47-4 

Table 47-5 

Table 47-6 

Table 47-7 

Table 47-8 

Table 47-9 

Table 47-10 
Table 47-11 



Public elementary teachers' perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers 
had over selected school and classroom decisions in their school, by percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and school size: 1993-94 
Public elementary principals' perceptions of the amount of influence groups had over 
selected school and classroom decisions, by percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch and school size; 1993-94 

Public secondary teachers' perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers 
had over selected school and classroom decisions in their school, by percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and school size: 1993-94 
Public secondary principals' perceptions of the amount of influence groups had over 
selected school and classroom decisions, by percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch and school size; 1993-94 

Public elementary teachers' perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers had 
over selected school and classroom decisions in their school, by percentage of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch within urbanicity : 1993-94 
Public elementary principals' perceptions of the amount of influence groups had over 
selected school and classroom decisions, by percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch within urbanicity: 199^94 

Public secondary teachers' perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers had 
over selected school and classroom decisions in their school, by percentage of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch within urbanicity: 1993-94 
Public secondary principals' perceptions of the amount of influence groups had over 
selected school and classroom decisions, by percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch within urbanicity: 1993-94 

Private school teachers' perceptions of the amount of influence or control teachers had 
over selected school and classroom decisions in their school, by urbanicity and school 
size: 1993-94 

Private school principals' perceptions of the amount of influence groups had over selected 
school and classroom decisions, by urbanicity and school size: 1993-94 
Teachers and principals' perceptions of the amount of influence teachers had over 
selected school and classroom decisions, by state: 1994 



Indicator 48 
Table 48-1 



Table 46-2 



Table 48-3 



Average hours per week full-time public school teachers spent at school and in school- 
related activities, class size, and classes taught per day, by selected school 
characteristics: 1994 

Av(*rage hours per week full-time private school teachers spent at school and in school- 
related activities, class bize, and classes taught per day, by selected school 
L-haracteristics: 1994 

Percentage of full-time public and private s 'hool teachers who participated In school 
committees, by type of committee, selected school characteristics, and years of teaching 
experience: 1994 
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Table 48-4 Average hours per week full-time teachers spent at school and in school-related activities, 
class size, and classes taugitt per day, by state: 1994 



Indicator 49 
Table 49-1 


Mean classroom hours per week, mean student contact hours per week, and average 


Table 49-2 


class size for full-time postsecondary faculty, by academic rank, type and control of 
institution, and academic discipline of class taught: Fall 1987 and fall 1992 
Percentage of time full-time postsecondary faculty spent on various activities, by control 
of institution and academic discipline of class taught: Fall 1987 and fall 1992 


Note 


Teaching workload of full-time postsecorvdary faculty 


Indicator 50 
Table 50-1 


Percentage of classes in 4-year colleges and universities where class size is above 25 
and above 50 students, by type of institution, level of class, and academic rank: Fall 
1987 and fall 1992 


Indicator 51 
Table 5 1-1 


National index of public effort to fund elementary and secondary education (public 
school revenues per student in relation to per capita personal income): Selected school 


Table 51-2 


years ending 1930-93 

National index of public effort to fund higher education (public revenues per student in 
relation to per capita personal income): Selected school years ending 1930-93 


Table 51-3 


Public elementary and secondary school revenues as a percentage of Gross Domestic 


Table 5M 


Product (GDP) and revenue sources: Selected school years ending 1920-93 

Higher education revenues as a percentage of GDP and revenue sources: Selected school 

years ending 1930-93 


Note 


CaJcuiation of the national index of public effort to fund education 


Indicator 52 
Table 52-1 


Current public expenditures for education, by school level and country; School year 
1991-92 


Table 52-2 


Current and capital public expetiditures (in constant 1991-92 U.S. dollars) as a percentage 
of total education expenditures, by school level and country: School year 1991-^2 


Table 52-3 


Current public expenditures for education as a percentage of total public expenditures, by 
school level and country: School year 1991-92 


Table 52-4 


Distribution of current public expenditures on education for each school level, by country: 
School year 1991-92 


Table 52-5 


Public current education expenditures (in national currency) and total enrollment, by 
school level and country: School year 1991-92 


Note 


International comparisons of current public education expenditures 


Indicator 53 
Table 53-1 


Educational anu general expenditures of institutions of higher education per full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) student (in 1995 constant dollars), by type of expenditure and institution: 
Academic years ending 1977-93 


Table 53-2 


Percentage distribution of educational and general expenditures of institutions of 
higher education per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student across types of expenditure, by 
type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 
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Indicator 54 
Table 54^1 



Table 54-2 



Indicator 55 
Table 55-1 

Table 55-2 

Table 55-3 



Table 55-4 
Table 55-5 
Table 55-6 



Indicator 56 
Table 56-1 

Table 56-2 



Indicator 57 
Table 57-1 

Table 57-2 



Table 57-3 



Table 57-4 



Table 57-5 
Note 



Current fund revenues (in 1995 constant dollars) of institutions of higher education per 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by type of revenue sources and institution: 
Academic years ending 1977-93 

Percentage distribution of current fund revenues of institutions of higher education per 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) student according to revenue source, by type of institution: 
Academic years ending 1977-93 



Average annual salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of public elementary and secondary 
teachers: Selected school years ending 1960-95 

Ratio of average annual salary of public elementary and secondary teachers to per capita 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Elected school years ending 1960-95 
Average annual salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of all teachers; School years ending 
1981 and 1995, percentage change in salaries between 1981 and 1995, and 1994 per capita 
personal incx)me, by region and state 

Average compensation (in current dollars) received by full-time public school teachers, by 
selected school characteristics: Summer 1993 and school year 1993-94 
Average compensation (in current dollars) received by full-time private school teachers, 
by selected school characteristics: Summer 1993 and school year 1993-94 
Percentage of public school districts and private schools with salary schedules, average 
scheduled salary (in current dollars) of full-time teachers, by highest degree earned and 
years of teaching experience, percentage of schools without salary schedules, and 
average lowest and highest schedules: School year 1993-94 



Percentage distribution of newly hired teachers in public schools, by region and school 
characteristics: School year ending 1994 

Percentage distribution of newly hired teachers in private schools, by region and school 
characteristics: School year ending 1994 



Percentage of secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers with selected 
qualifications, by control of school, urbanicity, and class subject: School year 1993-94 
Percentage of public secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers with 
selected qualifications, by percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch and class subject* School year 1993-94 

Percentage of public secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers with 
selected qualifications, by urbanicity, percentage of students eligible for free or reduced 
price-lunch, and class subject: School year 1993-94 

Percentage of secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers with selected 
qualifications, by control of school, percentage of minority students enrolled in school, 
and class subject: School year 1993^4 

Percentage of secondary students in selected subjects taught by teachers with selected 
qualifications, by control of school, school size, and class subject; School year 1993-94 
Definition of student percwitages, certification in class subject, and major/ minor in class 
subject 
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Indicator 59 
Table 59*1 

Table 59-2 



Table 59-3 



Table 59-4 



Table 59-5 



Table 59-6 



Percentage of teachers who participated in a formal teacher induction or a master or 
mentor program, by years of teaching experience and control and level of school: 1994 
Percentage of fulHiitie teachers who participated in professional development 
activities during the 1993-94 school year, by topic, type of support and activity, 
outcomes, and level, control and urbanicity of school 

Percentage of public full-time teachers who participated in professional development 
activities during the 1993-94 school year, by topic, type of support and activity, outcomes, 
level and control of school, and percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch 

Percentage of full-time teachers who participated in professional development activities 
during the 1993-94 school year, by topic, type of support and activity, outcomes, level and 
control of school, and school size 

Percentage of full-time public school teachers who participated in professional 
development activities during the 1993-94 school year, by topic, type of support and . 
activity, outcomes, and percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-priced I'inch 
within urbanicity 

Percentage of all full-time teachei:. who participated in piufessional development 
activities, by professional development topic and state: 1994 



Indicator 60 

Table 60-1 Average salaries (in constant 1995 dollars) of full-time faculty in institutions of higher 
education, by academic rank and type and control of institution: Selected academic 
years ending 1972-94 

Table 60-2 Earnings of full-time postsecondary faculty (in constant 1995 dollars) by control of 

institution, academic discipline, academic rank, and type of institution: Fall 1987 and fall 
1992 

Note Salaries of full-time postsecondary faculty 
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Note on preprimary enrollment rates 



Age of the child 

For this analysis, the age of the child was 
calculated as of December 31, 1994. 

Enrollment rates 

The numerator of the enrollment rate used in this 
analysis is the number of children aged 3, 4, or 5 
years old who, as of December 31, 1994, were 
enrolled in center-based programs or 
kindergarten. The denominator is the total 
number of children aged 3, 4, and 5 as of 
December 31, 1994. Children who were enrolled 
in first grade or higher, or who were in the 
"ungraded"' category, were excluded from this 
analysis. 

Race/ethnicity 

A child's race /ethnicity is the composite of the 
National Household Education Survey (NHES) 
variables "race" and ' Hispanic." If the child's 
ethnicity was Hispanic, he or she was classified 
as Hispanic, regardless of whether his or her race 
was classified as white, black, or other. Children 
of "other" race /ethnicity were included in the 
totals but not shown separately in this analysis. 

Parents' highest education level 

"Parents' highest education level" is the highest 
level of education of the child's parents or 
nonparent guardians who resided in the 
household. It is based on the highest education 
level of the mother or female guardian and the 
highest education level of the father or male 
guardian. If only one parent resided in the 
household, that parent's highest education level 
was used. 

Poverty measure 

The poverty measuie used in this cnalysis was 
developed by combining information about 
i.ousehold composition and household income. 
Household composition is the a'^unto' family 
members based on the relationship ^»:nong the 
household members. The number of family 



members is the number of persons In the 
immediate family of the child (e.g., parents, 
siblings, and the child him/herselO- If the child 
had nc- parents in the household, the total 
number of household members was used. 

Household income is the second part of the 
poverty measure. NHES collects data on 
household income in increments of $5,000 up to 
$75,000. Information on the actual household 
income, which ivas available for about 7 percent 
of the population, was also used. Because exact 
household income was not available in most 
cases, the measure is an approximation. The 
household was categorized as poor if: 

♦ The number of family was 2 and the 
household income is $5,000 or less; 

♦ The number of family was 2 and the achjal 
household income is less than $10,000; 

♦ The number of family was 3 and the 
household income is $10,000 or less; 

♦ The number of family was 3 and the actual 
household income is less than $12,000; 

♦ The number of family was 4 or 5 and the 
household income is $15,000 or less; 

♦ The number of family was 5 and the actual 
household income is less than $18,000; 

♦ The number of family was 6 or 7 and the 
household income is $20,000 or less; 

♦ The number of family was 7 and actual 
household income is less than $23,000; 

♦ The number of family was 8 and the 
household income is $25,000 or less; or 

♦ The number of family was 9 or higher and the 
household income is $30,000 or less. 



SOURCE: U.S. DepOTlm©n1 of Educotlon. National Center tor 
Education Statistics. National Household Education Survey 
(NHES). 1996. 
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Note on family income 



The Current Population Survey (CPS) Includes a 
family income variable that is used as a measure 
of a student's economic standing in many 
indicators in this publication. The three family 
income categories used in this publication are 
low, middle, and high income. Low income is 
the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; 
and middle income is the 60 percent in-between. 
The table that follows shows the real dollar 
amounts, rounded to the nearest $100, of tlie 
breakpoints between low and middle income and 
between middle and high income. For example, 
in 1994, low income was defined as the range 
between $0-11,800; middle income was defined 
as the range between $11,801-55,600; and high 
income was defined as the range between $55,601 
and over. Therefore, the breakpoints between 
low and middle income and between middle and 
high income are $1 1,800 and $55,600, respectively. 



Dollar value (in current doliar$)at the 
breakpoint between low and middle end 
between middle and high Income 
categories ot family income October 
1970-94 



October 


Breakpoints between: 


Low and middle 


Middle and high 


1970 


$3300 


$11,900 


1971 


— 


— 


1972 


3300 


13300 


1973 


3.900 


14300 


1974 


— 


— 


1975 


4300 


17000 


1976 


AjbOQ 


16300 


1977 


4.900 


20000 


1978 


5300 


21300 


1979 


5300 


23.700 


T980 


6300 


25300 


1961 


6300 


27.100 


1962 


7.100 


31300 


1963 


7300 


32400 


1964 


7400 


34300 


1986 


7300 


36400 


1986 


8400 


36300 


1987 


8300 


39.700 


1988 


9300 


42.100 


1909 


9300 


44j0uC 


1990 


9300 


46300 


1991 


10300 


46400 


1992 


10.70C 


49.700 


1993 


10300 


50.700 


1994 


11300 


55300 



— Not available. 

NOTE: Amounts ar© rounded to th© nearest $100. 
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Indicator 4 




Table 4-4 Percentage of parents of students in grades 3-12 who were veiy satisfied^ 
with aspects of their child's school, by t3^e of school attended and grade 
level: 1993 



Child's grade and 
aspects of child's school 




Chosen school 




Assigned public school 

Choice Of 
residence 




ratal 


Total 


Public 


Privote 


Total 


by schoolz 


Other 


Grades ir-12 


School 


66.9 


70.7 


61.2 


82.5 


62.3 


56.0 


48.7 


Teachers 


56.3 


67.6 


61.5 


75.2 


56.0 


68,9 


53.1 


Academic standards 


56.4 


72.1 


63.0 


83.4 


55.0 


59.3 


51.0 


Discipline policy 


68.5 


72.0 


630 


64.4 


55,1 


58.2 


52.2 


Grades 3^ 


School 


62.1 


75.1 


67.4 


84.2 


58.7 


62.1 


55.3 


Teochers 


67.0 


72.8 


69.6 


76 7 


65.4 


68.0 


62.9 


Academic standards 


62.3 


74.6 


65.6 


65.5 


59.0 


62.6 


55.6 


Discipline policy 


64.5 


77.1 


70.0 


85.6 


61.2 


63.1 


59 .3 


Grodes 7-^ 


School 


49,9 


69.1 


58.1 


81.2 


45.8 


49.5 


42.2 


ToocherS 


S2.2 


66.0 


59.0 


73.8 


49.2 


61.9 


46.7 


Academic standards 


53.9 


70.9 


62.0 


80.7 


50.2 


54.0 


46.6 


Discipline policy 


53.9 


73.1 


61.9 


85.5 


49.7 


52.9 


46,7 


Grades 9-12 


School 


62.1 


66.6 


55.9 


81.0 


46.6 


52.3 


45.2 


Teachers 


61.6 


62.3 


53.9 


73.7 


48.9 


52.2 


45.8 


Acodemic standards 


56^ 


70.0 


60.9 


62 3 


53.1 


58.2 


48.4 


Discipline (>o!icy 


54.1 


66.9 


55.6 


62.2 


El 1 


55.2 


47.3 



» Includes those who responded ^/ery sotisfled/ from o scale of "very sotisfied.’* "Gomewhot sotlsfied/ ' somewhat dissatisfied/ 
and Very dissatisfied/ 

2 Students whase porents Indicated that their choice of residence was Influenced by where their child would go to school. 



SOURCE: U.S, Deportment of EducoHon. National Center for Education Stotisfics. National Household Education Survey (NHES). 
1993 (School Safety and Discipline File). 
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Note on school choice 



Race/ethnicity 

A child's race/ethnicity is the composite of the 
National Household Education Survey (NHES) 
variables "race" and "Hispanic." If the child's 
ethnicity was Hispanic, he or she was classified 
as Hispanic, regardless of whether his or her race 
was classified as white, black, or other. Children 
of "other" race /ethnicity were included in the 
totals but not shown separately in this analysis. 

Parents' highest education level 

"Parents' highest education level" is the highest 
level of education of the child's parents or non- 
parent guardians who resided in the household, 
it is based on the highest education level of the 
mother or feiTiale guardian and the highest 
education level of the father or male guardian. If 
only one parent resided in the household, that 
parent's highest education level was used. 

Private school enrollment data from two 
different surveys 

According to data from the Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS), 9.8 percent of students in grades 
3-12 were enrolled in private schools. Data from 
NHES show that 8.8 percent of students in grades 
3-12 were enrolled in private schools. These 
differences in enrollment rates may be due to 
differences in survey methodology. 

The SASS collects information on enrollment 
from a sample of schools, v/hieh is selected from 
a universe of schools. The schools in the sample 
were asked to report how many students were 
enrolled in their schools. The NHES is a 
household survey that asks parents to report the 
type of school in wliich their child was enrolled. 
Population estimates in the NHES were 
controlled to population totals developed by the 
Census Bureau. 



Urbanicity 

The NHES urbanicity variable is a linked-derived 
variable that categorizes the respondent's ZIP 
code as "uiban" or "rural." The variable was 
created using the respondent's ZIP code to extract 
data from the 1990 Census of Population 
Summary Tape File 3B. "Urban" is further 
broken down into inside "urbanized area" (UA) 
and "outside UA." Definitions for these 
categories were taken directly from the 1990 
Census of Population. A UA comprises a place 
and the adjacent densely settled surrounding 
territory that together have a minimum 
population of 50,000. The ierm "place" in the UA 
definition includes both incorporated places, 
such as cities and villages, and census-designated 
places, V hich are unincorporated areas 
designated by the Census Bureau in cooperation 
with state and local agencies in order to permit 
tabulation of data for Census Bureau products. 
The "densely settled surrounding territory" 
adjacent to places consists of contiguous and non- 
contiguous territories of relative high population 
density within short distances. "Urban outside of 
UA" generally includes incorporated or 
unincorporated places outside of the U A with a 
minimum population of 2,500. 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Educarlon, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey 
(NHES), 1993. 
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Note on dropout rates 



There are several ways to define and Calculate 
dropout rates. Each type of dropout rate 
measures a different facet of dropping out. Three 
types of dropout rates are presented in this 
indicator event rates, status rates, and cohort 
rates. 

Event dropout rates 

The event dropout rate is the percentage of 
students enrolled in grades 10-12 in October of a 
given year who are dropoub: 1 year later. Ti'.e 
high school persistence rate is 100 minus the 
event dropout rate. 

Calculating this rate requires estimating 1) the 
number of students who left high school before 
graduating (recent dropouts), and 2) the number 
of students who were enrolled in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 the previous October. Using data from the 
October Current Population Survey (CPS), the 
first is estimated as the number of persons aged 
15-24 who were not enrolled during the month of 
the survey, who were enrolled 1 year earlier, and 
who have not completed 12 years of school. The 
second is estimated by the sum of three groups of 
15- to 24-year-olds who were enrolled the 
previous October: 1) recent dropouts, 2) those 
enrolled in grades 11 and 12 during the survey 
month, and 3) those who have completed 12 (or 
more) years of school and who indicated that 
they graduated during the survey year. Those 
enrolled in special schools are counted as "not 
enrolled in regular school" and may be classified 
as recent dropouts if they had been enrolled in a 
regular school the previous October. 

Status dropout rates 

The status dropout rate is the total number of 
those who, at any given time, are not enrolled in 
school and who have not completed high school. 

CPS data are used to calculate the number or 
proportion of individuals who, as of October of 
any given year, have not completed high school 
and are not currently enrolled in school. The 
numerator of this rate is the number of 
individuals aged 16-24 who^ as of October of any 
given year,^ have not completed high school and 
who are not currently enrolled in school. The 
denominator is the number of persons in that age 
group in October of that year. 



Those persons who are still in school and those 
who have completed high school after dropping 
out are not counted as dropouts. 

Cohort dropout rates 

The cohort dropout rate is the percentage of 
students who were not enrolled in high school 
and who had not graduated based on repeated 
measures of a group of individuals with a set of 
shared experiences. In this analysis, that set of 
shared experiences is enrollment in 10th grade in 
a given year. 

The initial experience used to define the cohort 
group can be date of birth, age at a particular 
point in time, entry into school, grade level in 
school, or any one of a number of other specific 
events. These analyses can be done in one of two 
ways. Consecutive ages or grades taken from 
existing cross-sectional data across a series of 
years can be linked to portray the experiences of 
an age or grade cohort. Alternatively, a 
prospective study can be used, where particular 
grades in school have been selected as the 
starting points for longitudinal studies of 
educational process and experiences. 

Change in questions used to report educational 
attainment 

From 1972 to 1991, educational attainment in the 
CPS was reported as "years of school completed." 
Individuals with 12 years of school completed 
were regarded as high school graduates, and 
those with 16 years completed as college 
graduates. Years of schooling completed were 
based on responses to two questions: 1) "What is 
the highest grade . . . ever attended?" and 2) "Did . 
. . complete it?" For example, an individual who 
responded that the highest grade he or she ever 
attended was the first year of college and that he 
or she did not complete it was regarded as having 
completed 12 years of school. 

Beginning in 1992, these two questions were 
changed to a single question: "What is the 
highest level of school ... has completed or the 
highest degree ... has received?" The earlier high 
school levels are listed as single summary 
categories such as "9th grade, 10th grade, or 11th 
grade." Then, several new categories were 
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added, including "12th grade, no diploma;" "H.S. 
graduate — diploma or equivalent;" and "Some 
college — no degree." Finally, college degrees 
were listed by type, allowing for a more exact 
understanding of educational attainment. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 25 for further 
discussion of the effects of this change in the 
measurement of educational attainment. 

Procedural changes 

In 1994, the Bureau of the Census introduced 
several changes to procedures used in the CPS 
that may affect the comparability of statistics to 
those derived from earlier surveys. First, in 1994, 
the sample weights were calculated using 
information from both the 1980 and the 1990 
Decennial Census. In earlier surveys, 1990 
population figures were based on the 1980 
Decennial Census and information collected 
during the 1980s on births, deaths, and migration. 
If, for some groups, the latter produces different 
estimates of their population than the former, the 
sample weights would change, as wo uld statistics 
used to calculate them. 



Second, the Bureau began using Computer-Aided 
Personal (and Telephone) Interviews (CAP! and 
CAT!) to administer the survey in 1994, For 
earlier surveys, printed questionnaires were 
given to interviewers to complete. It is well 
known that the method in which a survey is 
administered can have effects on the responses. 
Although substantial testing was done to 
minimize or predict these effects, all questions 
were not tested. Therefore, some statistics, such 
as dropout rates, may be affected by the change in 
survey procedures 



NOTc. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Educatton Statistics, Dropout Rotes fri the Ur)ited States: 
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Table 7-2 Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 who were enrolled in 
college the October following graduation, by race/ethnicity and type of 
college: October 197A-94 



October 


White 




Black 




Hlsponlc 




Total 


2-year 


4veof 


Total 


2-Year 


4-year 


Total 


2-year 


4-yeor 


1972 


49.7 






44.6 






46.0 






1973 


47.8 


14.6 


33.2 


32.6 


11.4 


21.1 


54.1 


30.1 


24.0 


1974 


47.2 


13.9 


33.3 


47.2 


16.4 


30.8 


46.9 


30.0 


16.8 


1976 


61.1 


18.0 


33.1 


41.7 


13,1 


26.7 


58.0 


30^ 


27.6 


1976 


48.8 


14.9 


33.9 


44.4 


115 


33.1 


527 


365 


16.2 


1977 


60.6 


167 


34.1 


49.6 


16.6 


32.8 


50.8 


325 


i8.6 


1978 


60.5 


16.4 


34,1 


46.4 


17.6 


28.9 


42.0 


20.4 


21.6 


1979 


49.9 


16.8* 


33.1 


46.7 


21.0 


26.7 


45.0 


21.3 


23.6 


1980 


49.8 


18.8 


31.0 


42.7 


18.8 


23.9 


62.3 


30.9 


21.4 


1981 


54.9 


20.2 


34.3 


42.7 


16.5 


27,3 


62.1 


29.7 


22.4 


1982 


627 


19.6 


33.2 


35.8 


127 


23.2 


43.2 


23.4 


19.8 


1983 


66.0 


19.6 


36.6 


38.2 


16.7 


22.6 


54.2 


16.9 


375 


1984 


69.0 


18.7 


40.3 


39.8 


19.8 


20.0 


44.3 


23.9 


20.4 


1986 


60.1 


20.1 


40.0 


42.2 


13.2 


29.0 


61.0 


26.8 


24.2 


1986 


56.8 


19.9 


36.9 


36.9 


12.7 


24.3 


44.0 


28.6 


15.6 


1987 


58.6 


19.2 


39.4 


62.2 


16.8 


36.4 


33.5 


13.4 


20.1 


1988 


61.1 


22.2 


38.9 


44.4 


16.7 


27.6 


67.1 


26.9 


31.2 


1989 


60.7 


19.6 


41.2 


53.4 


20.8 


32.6 


55.1 


37.2 


17.9 


1990 


63.0 


19.7 


43.3 


46.8 


19.6 


27.2 


427 


27.0 


16.7 


199) 


65.4 


26.6 


39.6 


46.4 


18.7 


27.7 


67.2 


25.2 


32.0 


1992 


64.3 


23.0 


41.0 


48.2 


17.4 


30.8 


56.0 


29.4 


26.6 


1993 


62.9 


21.9 


41.0 


66.6 


18.9 


36.7 


62.2 


37.8 


24.4 


1994 


64.6 


20.7 


43.3 


60.8 


19.8 


31.0 


49.1 


25.9 


23.2 



— Not ovallafjle. Dato regarding type of coIJege were not collected until 1973. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depoiiment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 7>3 Percentage of high school graduates aged 16«24 who were enrolled in 
college the October following graduation^ by type of college, college 
enrollment status, and parents' highest education leveh^ October 1994 



Parents' highest education level 




Type of college ' 


Enrollment status 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Full-time 


Part-time 


less than high school graduate 


43.0 


24.5 


16.5 


36.1 


6.9 


High school graduofe 


49.9 


18.1 


31.B 


44.7 


52 


Some college 


65.0 


24.B 


40.1 


59.5 


5.5 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


B2.5 


20.2 


62.3 


7B.7 


3.8 


Not available* 


43.1 


1B.5 


24.6 


36.2 


6.9 



1 Parents' highest education level is defined as 7) either the highest educational attainment of the two parents who reside 
with the student, or If only one parent Is In the residence, the highest educational attalnmer^ of that parent: or 2) when neither 
porent resides with the student (5 percent of the coses reported), the highest educational attainment af the head of the house" 
hold and his or her spouse. 

2 Parents' highest educotbn level Is not available 1) for those who do not live with their parenh and who are classified as 
the head of the household (not InchJdIng those who live In college dormitories); and 2) far those whose parents' educational 
attainment wcs not reported. In 1994, 29 percent of respondents aged 16-24 were in this cotegory. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 8>1 Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college, by age, race/ 
ethnicity, and type of institution: October 1973-94 







Aged 18-24 






,- v'ed 26^ 






Aged 35 or oider 




October 


Total 


White 


Block Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black Hispanic 


Totol 


White 


Black Hispanic 


1973 


6.3 


6.3 


4.6 


9.6 


2.1 


2*year fnsHlulloni 

2.0 2.3 


3.6 










1974 


7.0 


6.4 


7.2 


14.6 


2.4 


22 


3.6 


3.3 


— 










1975 


8.1 


7.7 


9.3 


13.6 


3.0 


2.7 


5.2 


5.5 


— 


— 


— 





1976 


7.8 


7.3 


8.6 


14.4 


3.1 


2.7 


4.6 


6.5 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


2.1 


1977 


6.0 


7.6 


9.8 


13.9 


3.1 


28 


6.6 


4.6 


— 


-- 


— 




1978 


6.0 


7.6 


7.9 


11.9 


2.7 


2.5 


4.1 


4.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.7 


1.9 


1979 


7.6 


7.1 


6.4 


13.3 


2,6 


2.4 


3.2 


4.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.6 


1980 


6.5 


8.1 


9.0 


11.9 


2.8 


2.6 




3.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


1981 


9.0 


8.6 


7.9 


14.3 


2.7 


2.5 


3.2 


4.2 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 


2.6 


1962 


9.3 


9.0 


7.4 


14.6 


2.8 


2,6 


3,5 


4.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


1983 


8.9 


8.6 


7.4 


12.1 


2.8 


2.6 


3.5 


5.3 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.2 


1984 


8.6 


8.2 


9.2 


10.8 


2.7 


2,6 


2,6 


3.5 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


1985 


8.6 


6.3 


6.4 


10.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


4.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1966 


9.0 


9.0 


6.9 


12.3 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


4.1 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


0.9 


1987 


9.8 


9.5 


8.7 


12.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.6 


3.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1988 


10.6 


10.6 


7.8 


13.4 


2.5 


2.3 


3.5 


3.3 


0.9 


0,9 


1.4 


1.5 


1989 


9.9 


9.5 


9.1 


13.2 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


3.3 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


1990 


10.5 


10.2 


10.6 


13.2 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


3.5 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.9 


1991 


11.8 


11.3 


11.3 


14.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1992 


12.0 


11.2 


10.7 


17.6 


2.9 


2.6 


2.3 


3.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


1993 


11.7 


11..S 


9.4 


16.2 


2.7 


2.4 


3.4 


4.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1994 


n.i 


10.6 


10.5 


13.1 


3.1 


2.7 


3.9 


4.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


2.0 


1973 


15.6 


15.9 


12.5 


13.3 


1.9 


4 -year Insulations 
1.6 2.4 


2.5 










1974 


15.6 


16.9 


13.6 


11.8 


1.8 


1.6 


3.2 


1.6 


— 











1975 


15.7 


15A 


15.1 


15.9 


2.0 


1.9 


2.6 


2.5 





— 








1976 


2AA 


24.6 


23.9 


19.4 


6.3 


6.2 


6.8 


3.6 


1.3 


1.2 


2.7 


1.8 


1977 


23.1 


23.4 


19.9 


16.8 


6.6 


6.4 


7.6 


72 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


226 


22.9 


20.6 


14.5 


6.1 


6.0 


6.0 


5.4 


1.4 


1.3 


2.0 


2.4 


1979 


22.8 


23.5 


19.6 


15.7 


6.2 


62 


5.3 


6.6 


1.4 


1.4 


2.1 


1.2 


1980 


22.2 


23.0 


17.0 


16.9 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


4.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.7 


1,7 


1981 


22.4 


23.1 


16.6 


15.0 


5.6 


5.6 


6.2 


5.7 


1.4 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


1982 


22.7 


23.4 


19.5 


13.6 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


4.5 


1.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1983 


22.6 


23.4 


16.4 


17.9 


5.9 


5.6 


4.9 


4.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.9 


1.9 


1984 


23.4 


24.5 


16.9 


17.4 


5.6 


5.5 


4.7 


6.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


0,9 


1965 


23.8 


25.3 


16.4 


14.6 


5.6 


5.7 


4.1 


5.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.8 


2.1 


1986 


24.2 


24.7 


20.7 


16.3 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


6.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.9 


2.3 


1987 


26.2 


27.7 


20.3 


16.1 


5.6 


5.5 


5.3 


5,0 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1,5 


1966 


26.4 


27.8 


20.0 


17.4 


5.4 


5.5 


3.9 


4.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1989 


28.1 


30.1 


21.4 


15.1 


5.6 


5.9 


3.6 


3.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.7 


1990 


26.4 


30,2 


21.8 


15.1 


5.8 


6.1 


3.3 


3.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


2,0 


1991 


29.1 


30.9 


19.5 


19.1 


5.6 


5.7 


4.5 


4.8 


1.7 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


1992 


29.6 


31.3 


22.7 


16.5 


5.7 


5.6 


4.4 


4.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.3 


1993 


29.3 


30.6 


22.6 


18.7 


5.6 


5.6 


4.7 


5.2 


1.6 


1.5 


2.0 


1.6 


1994 


31.1 


32.6 


25.1 


19.6 


6.5 


6.4 


5.8 


5>.7 


1.7 


1.6 


2.3 


2.3 



— Not ovalloWe. 

SOURCE; U,S. Deparfment of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. October Current PopuloMon Sun/eys. 
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Table 8~2 Percentage of high school graduates enrolled in college, by age, race/ 
ethnicity, and enrollment status: October 1972-94 







Age 16-24 






Age 26^ 








Age 35 or older 




October 


TOtOl 


White 


Block Hisponic 


Total 


White Block Hispanic 


Totol 


White 


Block Hispanic 


1972 


27.3 


28.0 


22.0 


20.7 


3.2 


FuU-tIme 

3.2 


3,4 


3.2 










1973 


25.4 


25.8 


20,4 


23.8 


2.9 


27 


4.1 


3,1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


25.4 


25.4 


22.0 


25.1 


3.5 


3,3 


4.3 


3.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


27.2 


27.0 


26.7 


28.1 


4.2 


3,8 


6.8 


4.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


27.7 


27.3 


29.3 


29.0 


3.5 


3.2 


5.5 


4.2 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


0.8 


1977 


26.8 


26.7 


25.8 


25.7 


3.9 


3.4 


7.1 


4.8 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


1978 


25.9 


26.8 


25.8 


18.9 


3.3 


3.1 


4.2 


3.8 


0.4 


0.3 


0.8 


0.6 


1979 


25.9 


25.8 


25.2 


24.3 


3.1 


2.9 


3.7 


5.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


0.7 


1980 


26.5 


26.9 


23.6 


22.3 


3.0 


2.8 


3.6 


4.0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


0.7 


1981 


27.0 


27.2 


23.6 


24.5 


3,2 


2.9 


4.4 


3.9 


0.4 


0.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1982 


27.1 


27.6 


23.1 


20.4 


3.5 


3.3 


4.2 


4.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


0.0 


1983 


25.0 


25.1 


22.8 


22.7 


3.7 


3.2 


4.3 


4.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


1964 


27.8 


28.7 


21.6 


23.7 


3.5 


3.2 


3.7 


4.1 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1985 


28.3 


29.6 


21.4 


21.1 


3.3 


3.0 


3.7 


3.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0,8 


1986 


28.3 


29.0 


24.3 


21.2 


3.2 


2.8 


4.0 


4.2 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1987 


29.7 


30.9 


23.9 


20.1 


2.9 


2.6 


3.7 


3.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0,8 


0.4 


1988 


30.7 


31.9 


24.1 


22.7 


3.1 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


1989 


31.9 


33.6 


25.9 


21.0 


3.2 


3.1 


2.2 


2.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


1990 


32.6 


34.3 


25.6 


20.9 


3.6 


3.5 


3.0 


2.2 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


1991 


34.6 


35.9 


26.5 


25.7 


3.9 


3.6 


3.5 


3.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.0 


0.4 


1900 


34.9 


36.2 


27.6 


26.0 


3.6 


3.5 


3.1 


2.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1993 


31.9 


31.9 


27.3 


26.4 


3.9 


2 f 


3.3 


4.1 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


0.8 


1994 


346 


36.2 


29.6 


21.4 


4.3 


4.0 


3.8 


4.4 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.5 


1972 


4.6 


4.5 


5.2 


5.1 


5.2 


Port- time 
5.2 


5.4 


4.3 










1973 


4.3 


4.4 


3.5 


5.3 


5.3 


5.4 


3.6 


8.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


5.1 


5.1 


4.2 


7.2 


5.8 


5.8 


6.5 


6.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


5.3 


5.3 


4.8 


7.4 


5.7 


5.8 


4.7 


6.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


5.4 


5.5 


4.2 


7.0 


6.1 


6.0 


6.4 


6.8 


1.9 


1.7 


2.9 


3.1 


1977 


54) 


5.6 


55 


5.3 


6.4 


6.3 


6.9 


7.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


5.4 


5.5 


3.8 


8.2 


5.8 


5.7 


6.6 


6.4 


2.0 


1.9 


3.0 


3.6 


1979 


5.3 


5.4 


4.1 


5.8 


6.0 


6.0 


5.6 


5.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2,3 


1980 


5.3 


5.3 


4.1 


7.6 


5.9 


5.9 


6.T 


5.3 


1.8 


1.7 


2.6 


2.1 


1981 


5.5 


5.5 


4.5 


5.3 


5.7 


5.5 


5.8 


6.9 


1.9 


1.S 


2.4 


2.6 


1962 


5.8 


5.6 


5.0 


8.8 


5.4 


5.5 


5.4 


5.4 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


2.9 


1983 


5.4 


5.3 


4.2 


8.8 


5.4 


5.5 


4.5 


5.5 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


2.7 


1984 


5.4 


5.2 


5.6 


6.2 


5.1 


5.2 


4.2 


5.8 


1.7 


1.6 


2.2 


1.5 


1985 


5.4 


5.4 


4.6 


5.8 


5.4 


5.6 


3.7 


6.0 


1.8 


1.8 


2.2 


2.6 


1986 


5.7 


5.6 


4.3 


8.3 


5.1 


5.1 


3.9 


6.2 


18 


1.8 


2.3 


2.3 


1987 


6.4 


6.3 


5.1 


8.1 


5.2 


5.3 


4.2 


5.3 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.2 


1988 


6.3 


6.6 


3.7 


8.1 


4.9 


5.0 


4.6 


5.0 


2.2 


2.1 


2.6 


2.8 


1989 


6.0 


6 1 


4.6 


7.3 


5.1 


5.2 


4.0 


4.4 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


2.5 


1990 


6.4 


6.0 


6 8 


74 


4.8 


5.1 


3.0 


4.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.2 


2.9 


1991 


6.2 


6.3 


4.3 


8.3 


5.2 


5.2 


4.6 


4.9 


2.1 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


1992 


6.7 


6.4 


5.8 


10.2 


5.0 


5.0 


3.5 


5.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1993 


6.9 


7.1 


4.9 


8.5 


4.7 


4.6 


4.8 


5.3 


1.8 


1.8 


2.2 


2.3 


1994 


7.6 


7.3 


5.9 


11.6 


5.3 


5.1 


5.9 


5.7 


2.0 


1.9 


2.4 


2.9 



— Not avoJIoble. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce. BureOu of the Census. October Current Populotion Surveys. 
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Table 9*1 Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges/ percentage 

distribution according to attainment at first institution and 1994 attainment 
at any institution/ by selected characteristics 

1994 ottoinment at ony Instllution 
AttahecP 

CertWcofe Assockite's degree 



Attornment ot Not Not EnroUed 

flfst institution' en- En- en- Erv 

rolled rolled rolled rolled Less* 



Selecte i chorocrerlstics 


None 


CertI* 

flcote 


Asso- 

dote's 


Total 


at 

4’Yeof 


Qt 

4-yeor 


Ot 

4-yeor 


at 

4-yeor 


Boche* 

tor's 


thorv 
Total 4yeor3 


1 

4-yeor 


Not en- 
rolled 


Total 


77.8 


8.0 


17.2 


36.7 


12.3 


0.6 


13.5 


4.0 


6J 


14.7 


94 


8.1 


484 


Sex 


Mold 


81.2 


4.7 


14.1 


33.8 


12.1 


Q6 


11.9 


3.6 


5.6 


17.1 


10.5 


6.7 


49.1 


Femole 


74.5 


5.3 


202 


39.6 


12.6 


0.6 


15.0 


4.5 


7.0 


12.4 


8.7 


3.7 


48.1 


Roce/eihnictty 


While 


76.7 


5.2 


18.1 


37.3 


11.5 


0.8 


14.3 


4.1 


6.6 


13.0 


7.8 


5.3 


49.7 


Block 


80.9 


7.9 


11.2 


31.8 


16.1 


0.0 


B.l 


44 


3.1 


13.2 


9.5 


3.6 


56.1 


Mlspoiic 


627 


1.0 


16.3 


38.0 


15.2 


0.0 


120 


3.6 


7.2 


22.2 


16.5 


3.6 


39.8 


Aslon/Pociflc blonder 




























American indlon/Aloskon Nollve 




























Porents' educotlonol ottalnment 


Less ihon nigh school groduote 


8S.8 


6.9 


7.3 


27 7 


19.4 


0.0 


6.2 


0.0 


2.2 


11.4 


11.4 


0.0 


60.9 


High school graduaie 


74.8 


6.6 


18.4 


38.1 


12.2 


0.8 


15.1 


3.2 


6.9 


10.6 


7.3 


3.3 


51.3 


Some posisecondory 


72.7 


5.1 


22.3 


36 8 


10.0 


0.7 


13.1 


6.2 


6.9 


17.6 


12.0 


5.6 


45l7 


Bocheior'8 degree 


81. 2 


1.3 


17.5 


39.2 


12.9 


0.0 


13.0 


0.3 


5.1 


21.6 


12.8 


8.7 


39.2 


Advanced degree 


74.8 


0.0 


252 


47.6 


1.5 


2.2 


27.2 


3.2 


13.6 


233 


8.2 


15.1 


29.1 


Socioeconomic slotus 


Lowest quanlie 


BO.I 


10.1 


99 


30.2 


17.7 


0.0 


9.8 


0.6 


1.9 


10.3 


9.7 


0.6 


59.5 


Middle two Quortlles 


79.0 


5.3 


15.7 


34.3 


134 


0.3 


102 


4.6 


5.7 


164 


11.1 


5.3 


49.3 


Highest quortlle 


74.4 


1.4 


242 


44.8 


7.2 


1.5 


21.3 


4.6 


10.1 


14.5 


6.9 


7.6 


40.7 


Fomlly income^ 


Less Ihon $20£C0 


75.7 


4.8 


19.5 


39.4 


12.0 


0.0 


17.8 


3.6 


5.9 


15.5 


10.4 


5.1 


45.2 


20/000-39/999 


75.3 


3.5 


21 2 


43.4 


n.7 


1.1 


12.8 


7.7 


10.0 


13.8 


6.4 


7.4 


42.9 


40W0-S9/999 


70.8 


2.7 


265 


42.4 


10.3 


0.9 


17.8 


4.1 


9.3 


13.1 


6.4 


4.7 


44.6 


60/000 or more 


76.5 


1.4 


22.1 


46.9 


3.3 


2.1 


26.7 


^.8 


10.0 


24.6 


9.2 


15.5 


28.5 


Age os of 12/31/89 


ISyeors or younger 


71.6 


2.6 


25.9 


47.4 


8.0 


1.4 


19.7 


6.4 


11.9 


14.9 


7.5 


7.4 


37.7 


19yeors 


79.5 


5.8 


14 7 


31.9 


12.7 


0.0 


13.2 


3.9 


2.2 


20.8 


12.7 


8.1 


47.3 


20-29 yeors 


83 1 


6.5 


10.4 


27.3 


164 


0.0 


6.5 


1.8 


25 


13.0 


11.2 


18 


598 


30 yeois or older 


660 


8.9 


5 1 


25.7 


182 


0.0 


6.3 


06 


0.6 


9.2 


9.2 


00 


651 


Expected educotlonol ottomment 
Less Ihon 2 yeors of 


posisecondory education 


602 


16.2 


3.6 


23 9 


198 


00 


4 1 


0.0 


0.0 


12.3 


8.5 


39 


63.8 


2 to 3 years of postsecondory 


education 


822 


6.6 


112 


30.2 


i8.3 


00 


95 


1.0 


1.4 


11 B 


11.1 


0.7 


58.0 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


76.4 


2.4 


21 2 


40.6 


90 


09 


16.0 


5.7 


9.0 


16.1 


9.4 


67 


43.3 


High schod credenllol 


Higft school diplomo 


77.2 


4.6 


18.2 


380 


12.2 


0.7 


14.1 


4.4 


6.7 


15.5 


10.2 


5.4 


46.5 


Equivotency cerliricote 


86.4 


10.1 


35 


21.2 


15.1 


00 


4.3 


0.0 


1.9 


2.7 


2 7 


0.0 


76.2 


None 




























Dlpioma/deioyed entry status 


Dtpiomo. did not delay 


73.1 


2.8 


24 1 


45.5 


9.5 


11 


188 


6.1 


too 


16.3 


8.4 


7,6 


36.3 


Diplomo. delayed entry 


83.4 


75 


9.1 


26.4 


16.3 


0.0 


6.0 


1.8 


15 


14.5 


12.8 


1.6 


59.1 


lo dipiomo 


85.3 


95 


5 1 


21.8 


14.2 


0.0 


5.9 


00 


1.7 


4.5 


2.5 


2.0 


73.7 
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Table 9-1 Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, percentage 

distribution according to attainment at first institution and 1994 attainment 
at any inrtitution, by selected characteristics — Continued 



1994 attainment at any insfitutlon 



Attained^ 

Certificate Associate's ^ degree 



Attainment at Not Nat Enrolled 

first institution^ en- Erv orv En- 

■ ■ rolled rolled rolled rolled Less- 

Certl- Asso- at at at at Bacho- ttion- Nat ©n- 

Selected chorocteristlcs None ficote clote s Tatol 4-yoar 4-yeor 4-voar 4-year lor's Total 4-year3 4-year rolled 



Self-ratli\g of academic ability 


Above average 


69.9 


6.7 


23.5 


47.3 


12.6 


1.3 


14.9 


6.8 


11.4 


1-3.7 


9.8 


6.9 


36.1 


Average or below 


80.4 


4.5 


15.2 


33.1 


11.7 


0>1 


12.9 


3.3 


4.6 


’.4.2 


9.8 


4.4 


52.7 


Marital status in 1989-90 


Never married 


75.8 


3.6 


20.7 


41.1 


11.0 


0.8 


16.3 


4.8 


8.1 


16.2 


10.2 


6.1 


42.7 


Married 


81.1 


9.3 


9.6 


26.3 


15.4 


0.0 


6.5 


2.2 


2.2 


9.2 


9.2 


0.0 


64.5 


ONorced/seporoted/widowed 


88.5 


9.4 


2.2 


29.9 


25l6 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


1.0 


8.6 


5.9 


3.0 


61.2 


Numberaf children in 1989-90 


None 


76.7 


ZA 


19.7 


36.3 


9.8 


0.8 


15.0 


4.8 


7.8 


16.2 


1G.2 


6.1 


45.4 


One 


81.6 


11.6 


6.6 


32.2 


239 


0.0 


6.2 


2.1 


0.0 


7.0 


6.2 


0.6 


60.8 


Two 


84.3 


10.5 


5.2 


26.5 


21 0 


00 


4.4 


1 1 


0.0 


11.9 


97 


2.1 


61.7 


Three or more 


83.9 


6.6 


9.3 


33.7 


18.7 


0.0 


11.1 


0.0 


4.0 


9.1 


9.1 


0.0 


57.2 


EmoKment status in 1989-90 


Exclusively fun-time 


70.7 


4.6 


24.8 


47.1 


10.8 


0.9 


17 7 


6.6 


11.1 


14.3 


7.6 


64 


36.6 


Mixed 


70.4 


6.0 


23.6 


51.3 


16.3 


0.0 


21.5 


6-3 


7.3 


13.6 


6.5 


7.1 


36.1 


Exclusively part-time 


88.6 


4.0 


7.4 


22.5 


12.7 


0.6 


6.6 


1.5 


1.0 


16.8 


13.2 


3.6 


60.7 


Enrollment status, first term 


FulHlme 


66.7 


5.4 


25.9 


45.7 


10.3 


1.0 


17.5 


6.0 


11.0 


11.7 


5.7 


6.0 


427 


At leost halt, less than full-time 


64.9 


2.6 


123 


26.3 


10.9 


0.6 


13.2 


1.8 


1.8 


22.6 


17.0 


5.9 


49.9 


Less than half-time 


87.7 


66 


5.8 


27 1 


16.9 


0.0 


67 


1.4 


2.2 


13.0 


9.3 


3.7 


69.9 


Grade point overage In 1989-90 


8e‘ow 2.75 


80.6 


44 


l&O 


34.2 


11.6 


0.7 


11.6 


2.9 


7.3 


17.5 


9.5 


6.0 


48.2 


2.7S-3.Z4 


734 


36 


22.6 


40.3 


6.6 


1.3 


16.9 


6.5 


6.8 


11.4 


5.5 


5.9 


48.3 


3.25 or higher 


69.8 


7.9 


22.3 


41.5 


14.8 


0.7 


15.7 


4.0 


63 


14.6 


12.3 


2.3 


43.9 


Acodemic Integratbn in 1989-90« 


Low 


90.1 


99 


0.0 


15.4 


13.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


16.7 


10.4 


63 


67.8 


Moderate 


77.5 


2.6 


19.7 


39.1 


13.1 


0.0 


12.0 


47 


93 


130 


6.6 


4.4 


47.9 


High 


78.4 


6.1 


15.5 


35.3 


10.4 


0.0 


13.3 


4.4 


7.2 


23 6 


17.1 


6.7 


40.9 


Social liriegrotlon in 19SM0* 


Low 


85.4 


6.4 


8.2 


21.5 


10.2 


0.0 


7.7 


0.5 


3,1 


15.7 


13.3 


24 


62.6 


Moderate 


79.0 


3.0 


16.0 


47.6 


13.7 


1.2 


19.7 


4.3 


69 


14.2 


75 


68 


36.0 


High 




























Degree goal in 1989-90^ 


Not woiklng toward degree 


98.9 


1.1 


0.0 


12.7 


5.6 


0.0 


3.7 


0.0 


3.2 


13.9 


10.0 


3.6 


734 


Certtficate/llcense 


710 


24.1 


4.9 


39.5 


34,1 


0.0 


5.4 


0.0 


0.0 


6.4 


4.7 


1.7 


542 


Associate's degree 


739 


3.1 


23.0 


41.5 


11.1 


0.6 


17.2 


4.7 


7.8 


13.1 


6.6 


4.3 


45.4 


Bachelor's degree 


80.6 


1.1 


16.4 


36.6 


6.9 


0.6 


14.3 


6.5 


6.1 


23.2 


13.5 


9.7 


40.2 
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Table 9-1 Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, percentage 

distribution according to attainment at first institution and 1994 attainment 
at any institution, by selected characteristics — continued 



1994 attalrmont at any institution 
AltQlned^ 

Certificate Associate’s degree 

Attainfnant ot Not Not Enrolled 





first Instttuflon^ 


en- 


En- 


en- 


En- 












rolled 


rolled 


rolled 


rolled 




Less- 






Ce.1l- Asso- 
None ficate date’s 


at 


at 


at 


at 


Bache- 


tharv 


Noterv 


Selected charocteristlcs 


Tolol 4-yeof 


4>year 


A^/eat 


4-year 


lor’s 


Total 4-yeari 


4-year rolled 



Degree program In 1989-90® 



Undergraduate certificate 


60.2 


10.1 


9.7 


36.1 


21.4 


0.9 


6.3 


3.0 


2.4 


147 


10.9 


3.7 


49.3 


Associate's degree 


76.2 


3.4 


20.5 


37.5 


9.6 


0.5 


16.1 


4.3 


7.0 


15.9 


10.3 


6.6 


46.6 


BachelOf’s deg.-ee 




























Other undergroduate 


80.6 


7.7 


117 


35.0 


16.1 


0.7 


9.1 


4.1 


5.0 


9.9 


5.6 


4.3 


55.2 


Months ervolled In 1989-90 


1-6 months 


88.7 


5.0 


6.3 


24.1 


14.1 


1.0 


6.4 


0.0 


0.7 


11.6 


9.6 


2.0 


64.3 


7-9 months 


76.6 


5.6 


17.8 


38.2 


12.4 


0.5 


129 


4.5 


7.9 


12.9 


7.0 


5.9 


49.0 


10-12 months 


690 


4.6 


26.4 


46.9 


10.7 


0.4 


163 


7.3 


10.2 


18.5 


11.1 


7.4 


34.6 


Received old m 198M0 


No 


79.6 


4.7 


15.7 


35.5 


122 


0.7 


136 


3.6 


5.0 


17.0 


11.7 


6.3 


47.5 


Yes 


73.2 


5.8 


21.0 


39.9 


12 7 


0.4 


12.6 


4.7 


9.6 


8.6 


4.0 


4.6 


51.5 


Received grant 1989-90 


No 


79.2 


4.6 


16.2 


35.7 


12.0 


0.7 


13.7 


4.0 


5.4 


16.4 


11.2 


5.3 


47.9 


Yes 


735 


6.2 


20.3 


39.9 


13.4 


0.5 


127 


43 


9.0 


9.3 


4.5 


4.7 


50.9 


Received loon In 1089-90 


No 


77.8 


5.0 


17.2 


36.6 


12.4 


0.6 


135 


4.0 


6.2 


15.2 


10.0 


5.2 


48.2 


ves 


77.2 


5.3 


17.5 


36.8 


11.6 


0.0 


12.9 


5.0 


9.1 


4.6 


0.0 


4.6 


56.6 


Employed while enrolled? 


None 


75.7 


15.7 


8.7 


33 1 


23.1 


0.0 


72 


0.0 


2.6 


9.7 


6.0 


3.6 


57.3 


1^ percent 


69.5 


6.6 


23.9 


54.6 


20.3 


0.0 


16.6 


6.4 


94 


15.3 


11.3 


4.0 


29.9 


More thon 50 percent 


79.3 


3.4 


17,2 


34.4 


9.8 


0.8 


13.3 


4.2 


6.3 


14.9 


9.7 


5.2 


50.7 


Hours worked per week while enrolled 


None 


77.4 


9.8 


12.6 


40.5 


21.2 


0.0 


10.8 


3.0 


5.6 


11.1 


6.4 


4.6 


48.4 


1-20 hours 


73.3 


3.9 


22.6 


45.4 


11.3 


0.9 


16.4 


7.3 


96 


14.6 


76 


70 


400 


More than 20 hours 


79.2 


4.0 


16.9 


33.3 


10.2 


0.7 


13.4 


3.4 


5.6 


15.7 


11.0 


4.7 


51.0 


Rrst transfer 


Did not transfer 


70.7 


7? 


13.5 


23.1 


8.9 


(10) 


Ml 


(10) 


(10) 


10.1 


10.1 


(10) 


66.6 


Trar»rerred to less-than-4-year 


93.6 


2.2 


4.0 


472 


32.8 


0.0 


13.B 


0.0 


0.6 


16.3 


16.3 


0.0 


36.6 


Tror^sferred to 4-yeor 


61.2 


0.7 


38.1 


59.5 


0.6 


2.B 


12.3 


18.3 


25.6 


25.9 


2.8 


23.2 


14.5 



^ Too few sompie observations for a reliable estimate. 

» For students who earned more than one award o1 the first institution, the first award they earned. 

3 Highest degree attained at any lirstltutlon. Stuaents who have attained may also be enrolled, 

3 Almost alt of those enrolled at tess-than-4-year institutlor^ were enrolled at 2-year Irrstltutlons. 

® Limited to dependent students. 

9 Examines whether the student attended care '^r-related lectures, participated In study groups vyith other students, talked about 
aoa Jemic matters with faculty, or met with advisor concerning academic plans. 

A Examines whether the student had contact with focuity outside the class, went places with friends from school, or participated 
In student assistance center/programs or school clubs. 

7 Student-reported degree gcol. 

B Institution-reported degree program. 

^ Percent of months enrolled in which o student was also emptoyed 0989-94). 

10 Not applicable. 

SOURCE: LI.5. Deportnnent of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics. 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitu- 
dinal Study. Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 
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Table 9-2 Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, pe rcentage 
distribution according to transfer status, by selected characteristics 



First transfer, by destination! 



Selected characteristics 


Did not 
transfer 


Total 


Public 

4-year 


Private 

4-year 


Public . 
iQSS-than- 
4-year 


Private 

less-mcn- 

4-y0QT 


Total 


57.8 


42.2 


19.2 


3.2 


14.2 


5.6 


Sex 


Male 


57.4 


42.6 


20.3 


2.8 


12.7 


6.8 


Female 


58.2 


41.6 


18.1 


3.6 


16.6 


4.5 


Race/ethnIcIty 


White 


59.2 


40.3 


19.4 


3.5 


13.0 


4.9 


r -- - 


60.9 


39. 1 


11.4 


3A 


19.4 


5.0 


ponic 


46.6 


51.4 


20.1 


2.4 


17.2 


117 


xslan/Pociflc islander 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Ameitcan Indlan/Alaskan Native 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Parents' educational attainment 
Less than high school graduate 


68.0 


32.0 


5.7 


0.2 


14.f’ 


Il.l 


High school graduote 


64.1 


35.9 


178 


3.4 


10.5 


4.3 


Some postsecondary 


55.1 


44.9 


20.7 


33 


14.7 


6.3 


Bachelor's degree 


48.0 


62.0 


26.3 


1.5 


17.3 


6.9 


Advanced degree 


267 


73.3 


39.1 


10.8 


22.5 


1.1 


Socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartlle 


75.0 


24.4 


5.8 


1.4 


13.4 


3.9 


Middle two quartiles 


60.1 


39.6 


17.6 


3.1 


12.6 


6.3 


Highest quartlle 


42.5 


57.5 


30.1 


4.6 


17.2 


5.6 


Family incorrtes 


Less than $20,000 


56.6 


44.5 


18.5 


.3.1 


16.4 


7.5 


20X)0Ch39.W 


46.1 


51.9 


28.8 


3.7 


12.3 


7.1 


40.000-69.W 


46.3 


51.7 


27.3 


4.5 


14.9 


4.9 


60.000 or mare 


41 1 


58.9 


29.7 


6.8 


20.8 


1.6 


Age as of 12/31/89 


18 years or yourtger 


42.3 


577 


296 


5.3 


17.3 


5.5 


19 years 


60.1 


39.9 


20.4 


1.9 


14.9 


2.8 


20-29 years 


72.3 


277 


9.0 


1.8 


9.4 


7.7 


ao years or older 


78.8 


21.2 


2.0 


1.0 


117 


6.1 


Expected educational attainment 
Less than 2 years of postsecondary 


education 


88.6 


11.4 


3.9 


0.0 


7.3 


0.3 


2 to 3 years of postsecondary 


education. 


76.2 


23.6 


32 


0.0 


12.2 


8.4 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


47.0 


63.1 


27 1 


4.8 


15.9 


5.4 


High school crec enttal 


High school diploma 


56.5 


43.5 


20.4 


3.5 


13.8 


5.8 


Equivalency certificate 


73.9 


26.1 


2.7 


0.0 


19.1 


4.3 


None 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Olploma/delayed entry status 


Olplonro. did not delay 


46.0 


54.0 


28.5 


4.5 


15.4 


5.5 


Diplonrto. delayed entry 


72.6 


27.4 


7.9 


1.9 


11.3 


6.2 


No diploma 


73.5 


26.5 


4.5 


0.0 


18.0 


4.1 
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Table 9-2 Among 1989--90 beginning students at commimity colleges^ percentage 
distribution according to transfer status,, by selected characteristics — 
Continued 



Rfst transfer, by destfnotlon^ 



Selected cnarocterlstlcs 


Did not 
transfer 


Total 


Public 

4-yaar 


Private 

4-year 


Public 

less-thart- 

4-yeor 


Private 

less-than- 

4-yeor 


Selt-fotlng of academic ability 


Above overage 


50.4 


49.7 


26.9 


6.6 


11,7 


55 


Average or below 


60.5 


39.5 


16.7 


2.6 


14.6 


5.4 


Maittal status In 1969^ 
Never married 


51.3 


48.8 


23.7 


4.0 


14.6 


6.4 


Married 


82.8 


17.3 


5.4 


0.1 


9.0 


2.7 


DIvorced/sepcroted/wldowed 


71.9 


26.1 


6.3 


2.2 


12.7 


7.9 


Number of children In 1989-90 


None 


52.8 


47.2 


23.2 


3.9 


14.2 


5.9 


One 


81.1 


18.9 


2.8 


2.3 


10.8 


3.0 


Two 


78.6 


21.4 


5.7 


0.3 


9.0 


6.4 


Three or more 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Enrollment status In 1989-90 


Exclusively ruil-time 


48.0 


62.3 


28.2 


3.3 


14.5 


6.1 


Mixed 


43.6 


56.4 


?.2.1 


9.3 


16.3 


8.7 


Exclusively port-timo 


70.4 


29.0 


9.0 


2.8 


12.5 


5.3 


Ervollrr>ent status, first term 


FulEtlme 


48.2 


51.8 


29.2 


4.0 


13.5 


5.2 


At least holt, less than full-time 


69.4 


40.6 


12.8 


3.1 


18.9 


5.8 


Less than half-time 


7£5 


24.5 


7.3 


1.6 


10.1 


5.5 


Grade point average In 1989-90 


Below 2.78 


53.0 


47.0 


22.7 


2.8 


15.3 


6.2 


2.76-3.24 


52.9 


47.1 


26.3 


0.9 


16.6 


4.3 


3.25 or higher 


63.3 


36.8 


15.7 


5.7 


12.5 


2.9 


Academic Integration in 1989-903 


Low 


70.6 


29.4 


11.2 


0.0 


10.6 


7.7 


Moderoli.^ 


66.6 


43.5 


20 .n 


4.9 


12.5 


6.1 


High 


55.7 


44.3 


14.4 


79 


19.6 


2.4 


Social Integration In 1909-903 


Low 


81,3 


18.7 


6.6 


2.2 


7.8 


1.9 


Moderate 


48.9 


51.1 


25.6 


4.5 


13.0 


8.0 


High 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Degree goal In 1989-905 


Not working toward degree 


68.6 


34.4 


4.9 


3.8 


14.9 


10.8 


Certificate/iicense 


674 


12.7 


0.5 


1.9 


4.6 


5.9 


Associate's degree 


56.1 


43.9 


18.7 


4.2 


15.6 


6.6 


Bachelor's degree 


4C.3 


59.7 


36.5 


2.2 


16.2 


4.8 


Degree program In 1989-90^ 


Undergraduate certificate 


57.0 


43.0 


13.1 


3.7 


0.0 


0.0 


Associate's degree 


56.5 


43.6 


21.5 


3.3 


13.8 


4.9 


Bachelor's degree 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Other undergraduote 


63.3 


36.8 


14.3 


3.0 


14.8 


4.7 
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Table 9-2 Among 1989-90 beginning students at community colleges, percentage 
distribution according to transfer status, by selected characteristics — 
Continued 



Rrst transfer, by destinalloni 



Selected characteristics 


Did not 
transfer 


Total 


Public 

4-year 


PrtvQfte 

4-year 


Public 

less-tharv 

4-year 


Privote 

less-thorv 

4-year 


Months ervolled In 1989-90 


1-6 months 


66.6 


33.4 


7.0 


1.6 


17.G 


7.6 


7-9 months 


63.1 


36.9 


20.8 


1.6 


9.1 


5.4 


10-12 mor^ths 


47.0 


53.1 


28.9 


5.7 


14.6 


4.0 


Received aid In 19?? -90 


No 


58.1 


41.9 


17.7 


2.9 


15.6 


5.7 


Yes 


57.3 


42.7 


22.9 


4.0 


104 


6.6 


Received grant In 1989-90 


No 


58.1 


41.9 


17.9 


3.3 


16.3 


54 


Yes 


67.0 


43.0 


22.9 


3.1 


10.7 


6.3 


Received loon In 1989-90 


No 


57.5 


42.5 


19.2 


3.3 


14.4 


6.6 


Yes 


64.4 


36.6 


17.7 


2.4 


9.8 


6.8 


Employed while enrolled^ 


None 


78.5 


21.5 


6.4 


0.3 


13.0 


1.8 


1-^ percent 


40.6 


59.4 


26.6 


3.6 


21.1 


8.1 


More than 60 percent 


66.9 


41.1 


19.2 


3.4 


12.7 


6.7 


Hours worked per week while enrolled 


None 


55.3 


44.7 


15.6 


2.6 


21.7 


4.8 


1-20 hours 


46.8 


53.2 


32.2 


3.3 


11.9 


6.7 


More than 20 hours 


61.6 


38.4 


16.5 


3.4 


12.7 


5.8 


Attainment before transfer 


Did not transfer 


100.0 


C») 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


Transferred without award 


(fl) 


100.0 


37.1 


6.9 


39.3 


16.7 


Transferred with certificate 


(fl) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Transferred with Associate’s degree 


(0) 


100.0 


79.8 


10.8 


8.2 


1.2 



— Too few sample observations for o relioble estimote. 

1 Destination of first transfer. See the st:pplemental note to this indicator for a definition of 'transferred.'' 

2 Limited to dependent students. 

^ Examines wheiher the student attended career-related lectures, participated study groups with other students, talked about 
academic matters with faculty, ar met with advisor concerning academic plans. 

^ Examines whether the student had contact with faculty outside the class, went places with triends from school, or participate-' 
In student assistance center/programs or school clubs. 

& Student-reported degree goal 
A Institution-reported degree prc>gram. 

^ Percent of months enrolled In which a student wos also employed (1089-94) 
fi Not appllcoble. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educatian Statistics. 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitu- 
dinal Study. Second Follow-up <BPS:90/94). 
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Note on community college outcomes 

The tables and figures presented in this indicator 
describe outcomes for first-time beginning 
students in postsecondary education who were 
enrolled in community colleges in academic year 
1989-90. While this represents nearly half of all 
first-time beginners (45 percent), it represents a 
minority of the community college student body 
(22 percent) because it excludes continuing and 
returning students. 

1994 attainment at any institution 

The columns in the text table and table 9-1 that 
describe students' attainment and enrollment 
status as of 1994 characterize students with 
respect to highest postsecondary award attained 
and current enrollment status. Some students 
who attained an associate's degree also had 
attained a certificate, and some students who had 
attained a bachelor's degree also had attained a 
certificate or an associate's degree. Those who 
completed a certificate and an associate's degree 
were broken out with respect to enrollment at a 4- 
year institution. For these students, the "not 
enrolled at 4-year" column includes students 
who were enrolled at less-than-4-year institutions 
and students who were not enrolled. 



Definition of transfer 

Since the Beginning Postsecondary Student 
Longitudinal Study (BPS:90/94) does not include 
information on the transfer of credit between 
institutions, transfer as defined for this indicator 
does not imply transfer of credit. Rather, it 
simply characterizes observed transitions 
between institutions. For transfer to a less-than- 
4-year institution, any transition that was not 
followed by a return to the first institution 
constitutes a transfer. For transfer to a 4-year 
institution, any entry into a 4-year institution 
constitutes a transfer, regardless of subsequent 
enrollment, at the institution of origin. 

It is also important to note that the transfer 
measures refer to the first transfer. Students may 
transfer more than once. For example, some 
students classified as having transferred to a less- 
than-4-year institution may have subsequently 
entered a 4-year institution. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BP5:90/94). 
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Table 10>1 Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students 

seeking bachelor's degrees according to persistence toward and completion 
of bachelor's and other degrees as of spring 1994, by selected characteristics 



Corripleted o degree 






No degree* no longer enrolled toward o bachelor's 


Highest 

degree completed ' 






TOtOl 

ony 

de- 

gree 


Still 


Number of months enrolled^ 


Qcch- Asso- Certh 
Selected choractertetlcs elor's clote's flcote 


0nroii6o 
for boch- 
etof's* 


■ OTOI 

no less More 

degree t.^on 9 1^27 26^ 37-45 1hon45 



Total 


45.8 


6.1 


3.3 


64.3 


17.5 


26.3 


2.6 


6.1 


57 


5.6 


3,5 


2.3 


Sex 


Mote 


41.3 


4.8 


2.7 


48.8 


20.3 


30.9 


2.9 


9.6 


6.7 


5.9 


3.9 


1.9 


Ferrxjle 


50.3 


5.4 


4.0 


69.7 


14.6 


25.7 


2.8 


6.6 


4.7 


5.3 


3.6 


2.7 


Age os of )2/31/89 


1 8 veors or younger 


51.4 


4.9 


2.9 


59.2 


16.4 


24.5 


1,5 


5.2 


5.9 


5,7 


3.6 


2.7 


19yeois 


38.3 


4.2 


3.4 


45.8 


21.1 


33.0 


4.0 


13.4 


4.4 


6.0 


3.4 


1.6 


20-29 yeors 


19.0 


9.4 


7.9 


36.3 


19,6 


44.1 


0.2 


17.9 


6.5 


2.6 


7.7 


a9 


30 yeois or older 


9.8 


6.0 


3.3 


19.1 


17.3 


63.5 


19.4 


28.9 


4.8 


9.9 


0.5 


0.0 


Race/ethrriclty 


White 


48.1 


4.9 


3.3 


56.4 


16.6 


27.0 


3.0 


6.8 


5.9 


5.3 


3.7 


2.2 


Block 


34.3 


7.3 


3.6 


45.2 


18.0 


36.8 


54 


15.5 


5.1 


6.1 


2.0 


2.6 


Hispanic 


32.4 


3.5 


5.4 


41.3 


22.1 


36.6 


0.5 


14.0 


6.4 


4.6 


7.8 


3.3 


AsloiVPQcIfte tslonder 


46.8 


5.3 


0.6 


'2.8 


21.8 


25.5 


0.0 


9.4 


2.1 


10.2 


1.2 


2.5 


American Indlon/Aloskon Noltve 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


-- 


— 


— 


Moritnl stoius In )989-90 


Never married 


48 1 


5.3 


3.4 


56.6 


17.4 


25.8 


17 


6.9 


5.7 


5.1 


36 


2.4 


MorrlGd 


20.1 


2.4 


4.2 


26.7 


17.8 


55.5 


13.7 


27.6 


5.9 


7.9 


OA 


0.0 


Divorced/wldowed/seporo ted 


11.6 


9.5 


Q.6 


21.7 


18.4 


59.9 


288 


22.8 


7.5 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


Number of cNidren In 1969-90 


None 


47.2 


5.2 


3.2 


55.6 


17.3 


27.1 


2.4 


7.2 


6.7 


5.6 


3.8 


24 


One 


12.6 


9.5 


2,7 


25.0 


13.1 


61.9 


22.4 


25.6 


9.4 


2.6 


V7 


0.0 


Two 


0.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Three or more 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Socioeconomic status 


Lowest quortne 


22.1 


57 


3.6 


31 7 


16,5 


51.8 


0.2 


25.0 


7.6 


57 


3.4 


1.9 


Middle two quortlles 


38.9 


4.6 


3.5 


471 


194 


335 


3.0 


9.5 


7.3 


7.3 


3.4 


2.9 


Highest quortde 


52.9 


5.3 


32 


61 5 


16.3 


223 


2.1 


5.2 


4.4 


4.5 


4.0 


2.0 


Fomlty Income^ 


Less than $20 jOOO 


369 


4.9 


1.4 


43.2 


19.2 


37.6 


3.2 


10.7 


6.8 


r.4 


6.1 


3.4 


20JOOCW9.999 


43.2 


6.3 


4.1 


52.6 


182 


29.2 


2.9 


8.9 


5.5 


6.3 


3.0 


2.5 


40*000-59.999 


46.5 


4.1 


44 


57.0 


161 


26.9 


1.0 


7.2 


6.5 


6.9 


3.4 


2.0 


60.000 or more 


60.6 


6.0 


1.5 


68.1 


16.0 


15.9 


0.4 


2.5 


3.9 


3.6 


4.0 


1.6 


Porents' educotlonol ottoinmer? 


Less thon Ngh school groduote 


33.6 


3.6 


6.1 


43.4 


7.8 


48.0 


10.9 


11.1 


6.4 


11.2 


5.7 


3.6 


High school groduote 


35.0 


7.3 


4.6 


46.9 


18.4 


34.7 


6.4 


11.6 


6.6 


5.2 


3.3 


1.6 


Some postsecondory 


45.1 


4.8 


3.0 


52.9 


17.5 


296 


1.2 


9.7 


7.7 


4.5 


3.6 


2.9 


Bachelor's degree 


486 


5.4 


3.6 


57.7 


19.2 


23,1 


0.8 


4.8 


4.6 


5.6 


4.3 


3.0 


Advonced degree 


61.2 


2.9 


0.7 


64.6 


16.4 


18.9 


1.0 


3.0 


3.8 


5.9 


3.7 


1.5 


High school credentlol 


High school diploma 


465 


6.2 


3.4 


54.4 


17.3 


26.3 


2.8 


6.1 


5.7 


5.6 


3.7 


2.3 


Equivolency certificate 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


None 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Dlplorna/deloyed entry status^ 


Diploma* did not deioy 


503 


4.9 


2.9 


58.2 


17.0 


24.6 


18 


6.3 


54 


5.5 


3.5 


2.3 


Diploma, deloyed entry 


17 3 


7.1 


6.6 


30.9 


21.5 


47.6 


89 


18.9 


7 1 


4.3 


6.1 


2.2 


Nodiplomo 


150 


2.4 


37 


21.0 


14.1 


64.8 


13.4 


22.7 


6.1 


16.3 


0.6 


1.5 


Level of first institution 


4^eor 


57 1 


2.6 


2.1 


61.7 


15.3 


23.1 


1.9 


5.5 


53 


4.9 


3.3 


2.1 


2-yeor 


7 9 


13 9 


7.2 


290 


253 


45.8 


54 


16.8 


70 


6.2 


5.3 


3.0 


Less-1hon-2-yeor 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Received old In 1989-90 


No 


36,9 


7.0 


4.5 


48.4 


21.0 


30.7 


3,0 


8.7 


6.2 


6.3 


38 


2.7 


Yes 


55 1 


3.2 


2.2 


60.4 


13.8 


25.0 


27 


7.5 


5.2 


4.9 


3.7 


1.9 


Re eived loon in 1989-90 


h' > 


424 


6 1 


33 


51.8 


18.9 


29.4 


2.8 


8.7 


5.4 


6.1 


3.9 


2.3 


Yes 


57 7 


1 9 


3 6 


631 


12 6 


24.4 


20 


5.6 


6.6 


3.9 


3.1 


2.1 


Received grcnt in 19L9-90 


No 


393 


69 


43 


506 


19 6 


298 


3 1 


86 


5.8 


6.1 


3.9 


2.4 


Yes 


55.1 


26 


19 


59.6 


144 


26.0 


2.4 


73 


5.6 


5.0 


3.6 


2.2 
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Table 10-1 Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondaiy students 

seeking bachelor's degrees according to persistence toward and completion 
of bachelor's and other degrees as of spring 1994/ by selected 
characteristics — Continued 



Compidtdd o degree 



Highest 



Totol 



Still 



No degree/ no longer enrolled toward o bachelor's 
Number of months enrolled^ 



Selected chorocteflstlcs 


Bach- 

elor's 


ASSO- 

ClOto‘8 


Certi- 

ficote 


Ony 

de- 

gree 


enrolled 
for bach- 
elof‘s2 


Total 

no Less 
degree than 9 


9^18 


1M7 


28-n36 


37-45 


More 
thon 45 


Employed while enrolled^ 


None 


35.0 


0.9 


1.4 


37.3 


13.5 


49.2 


9.3 


26.5 


5.0 


4.3 


2.4 


1.7 


1-50 percent 


54.9 


4.8 


3.1 


62.8 


17.7 


19.5 


1.2 


4.2 


3.7 


6.2 


2.8 


1.4 


More thon 50 percent 


42.9 


5.8 


3.5 


52.1 


17.4 


30.4 


2.8 


0.6 


6.9 


5.2 


4.1 


2.8 


Enrollment status In 1989-9C 


Exclustvety full-time 


51.1 


5.7 


2.6 


59.5 


15.9 


24.6 


1.7 


6.0 


5.7 


6.0 


3.2 


2.1 


Mixed 


46.4 


2.8 


60 


55.1 


22.4 


22.4 


0.3 


5.1 


4.0 


5.4 


5.3 


2.3 


Exclusively port-time 


4.1 


7.8 


6.5 


?8.3 


21.6 


60.1 


14.0 


24.0 


5.6 


3.9 


6.2 


6.5 


Enrollment stotvjs. first term 


FulMIme 


51.7 


4.1 


2.5 


58.3 


16.7 


25.0 


1.7 


6.6 


5.3 


5.6 


3.5 


2.3 


At least holf. less than fulMlme 


14.5 


11.5 


6.1 


32.1 


24.5 


43.4 


5.9 


18.9 


5.9 


25 


7.8 


2.5 


Less thon half-time 


10.5 


4.9 


11.4 


26.8 


268 


46.4 


17.3 


8.0 


9.1 


8.0 


0.3 


3.7 


Hours worked per week while 
enrolled 


None 


49.8 


4.4 


2.0 


56.2 


17.8 


26.0 


2.3 


8.4 


3.8 


5.8 


3-2 


2.5 


1-20 hours 


51.3 


5.2 


25 


59.0 


16.4 


24.5 


0.7 


5.7 


5.7 


6.8 


4.4 


1.3 


More thon 20 hours 


40.4 


5.4 


4.5 


60.3 


17.9 


31.7 


4.5 


9.5 


6.5 


4.8 


3.6 


2.9 


Grade point averoge in 1989^ 


Below 2.75 


37.4 


5.2 


3.5 


46.2 


200 


33.8 


3.3 


7.9 


7.3 


7.5 


5.8 


2.0 


2.76 to 3.24 


55.1 


47 


22 


62.0 


19.2 


18.8 


10 


6.9 


2.9 


4.4 


2.4 


1.2 


3.25 or higher 


635 


43 


23 


70.1 


12.3 


17.0 


1.5 


4.5 


2.3 


4.2 


1.6 


3.5 


Months enrolled in 1989-90 


1-6 months 


7.2 


11.9 


6.5 


25.6 


163 


68.1 


22.4 


14.6 


8.6 


7.7 


4.5 


0.3 


7-9 months 


50.2 


4.2 


3.2 


57.6 


15.4 


27.0 


1.2 


9.6 


5.8 


5.5 


3.2 


1.7 


10-12 months 


50.7 


4.3 


2.8 


57.9 


18.9 


23.2 


0.0 


5.9 


5.1 


53 


3.9 


3.0 


Acodemic mtogrofton m 1989-90^ 


LOW 


24.1 


9.9 


5.4 


39.5 


16.0 


42.5 


8.5 


18.0 


10.1 


2.3 


1.7 


1.9 


Moderate 


36.8 


5.5 


3.6 


45.8 


19.1 


35.1 


4.8 


11.0 


7.2 


5.5 


3.3 


32 


High 


52.0 


4.5 


3.0 


59.5 


16.5 


24.0 


1.3 


6.0 


4.7 


5.9 


42 


2.0 


Sociol integrollon In 1989-90* 


Low 


19.1 


62 


6.1 


31 4 


22.3 


46.4 


8.9 


25.2 


6.6 


2.4 


0.4 


3.0 


Moderote 


39 1 


6.8 


34 


49.4 


18.5 


32.1 


3.5 


9.3 


6.5 


5.7 


4.5 


2.7 


High 


56.9 


3 1 


27 


62.7 


155 


21.8 


1.0 


4.6 


4.6 


6.1 


3.5 


1.9 


Self-rotlng of ocodemic dbiiity 


Above overage 


61.6 


2.7 


1.5 


65.8 


15.0 


19.2 


0.7 


5.4 


4.1 


4.0 


3.1 


1.9 


Averoge or below 


34.3 


6.8 


4.6 


45.7 


19.1 


352 


4.3 


100 


7.0 


6.9 


43 


2.6 



' Includes students who are no longer working toward a bachelor's degree^ but who had compieled another typu of degree 
or award. 

^ Includes students who had completed another type of degree or award (associote's degree; 11.8 percent, certificote: 2.7 
percent), but ore st/;l working toward a bachelor's degree. 

J Enrollment can be full time or port time. Includes students who are still enrolled but are no longer working toward a bachelor's 
degree. 

4 Lnlted to dependent students. 

® Sludents were considered to have a dipiomo only If they had a regulor high school diploma. Students with a GED or other 
high school credentials were considered to have no diploma. 

* Percent of months enrolled in which a student was also employed in 1989-94. 

f Examines whether the student attended coreer^related lectures, participated In study groups with other students, talked obout 
academic matters with foculty. or met with advisor concerning acodemic plans. 

® Examines whether the student hod contact with foculty outside of class, went places wilh friends from school, or part/cfpoted 
In student assistance centers/ programs or school clubs. 

SOUl?CE: U S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Sfaflstics. 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitu- 
dinol Study, Second FoUow-up (8PS:90/94). 
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^Indicator 10 



Note on postsacondary persistence and degree completion 



This indicator was constructed using data from 
the Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study (BPS). BPS is based on a 
subsample of the 1990 National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS), which consists of 
students beginning their postsecondary 
education for the first time at community 
colleges, vocational schools, and institutions 
granting bachelor's degrees during tlie 1989-90 
academic year. The first BPS follow-up survey 
was conducted in the spring of 1992, 2 years after 
the student's entry into postsecondary education, 
and the second follow-up was conducted during 
the spring of 1994. BPS provides detailed 
information regarding individual student's 
attendance patterns for 5 years following his or 
her first enrollment into postsecondary 
education. (For more information on BPS, please 
see the Sources of Data section.) 

The indicator examine persistence toward and 
completion of bachelor's and other 13^9 of 
degrees for students whose iniPal postsecondary 
degree objective when they first began 
postsecondary education in 1989-90 was a 
bachelor's degree, without regard to the type of 
institution in which drey first enrolled. Using the 
student's reported degree objective rather than 
the type of program offered by the particular 
institution permits comparison of rates of 
persistence and degree completion between 
students with the same degree objective but with 
different demographic, institutional, and 
attendance characteristics. 

Initial degree objective 

Whether the student was seeking a bachelor's 
dqgree was determined by his or her response to 
the question "Toward which degree or other 
award are the courses you are taking leading?" 
Students could therefore be attending a 2-year 
institution but their degree objective was a 
bachelor's degree. Half of all beginning 
postsecondary students were working toward a 
bachelor's degree in 1989-90, and 25 percent of 
these students began at 2-year institutions that 
did not offer bachelor's degrees. 



Persistence and degree completion 

As this indicator was constructed, students were 
first divided into two broad categories: those who 
completed a bachelor's degree, and those who 
did not. Without regard to completion of other 
degrees, students who had not attained a 
bachelor's degree were then classified according 
to whether or not they were still enrolled toward 
a bachelor's degree. Students who were still 
enrolled toward a bachelor's degree were 
classified as such, while those who were no 
longer enrolled toward a bachelor's degree but 
had completed an associate's degree or certificate 
were categorized according their highest degree 
completed. The remaining students who had not 
completed a degree after 5 years (bachelor's 
degree, associate's degree, or certificate) or who 
were still enrolled but not working toward a 
bachelor's degree, were categorized according to 
the number of months they were enrolled in 
postsecondary education. It is important to note 
that the number of months enrolled are not 
necessarily continuous months, so they cannot be 
used as an indicator of when the student left 
postsecondary education or stopped working 
toward a bachelor's degree. Rather, presenting 
the data in this manner is designed to give the an 
indication of the time spent in postsecondary 
attendance, although no degree was completed. 
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Table 11-1 



Percentage of college graduates completing a bachelor's degree within 
various years of starting college, by selected student characteristics: 1993 



4 years More ttion 4 More than 6 More than 
Studeiit chofoctertstlcs or less up to 5 years up to 6 years 6 years 



Tolai 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Race/ethniclty 

White 

Block 

HIsponIc 

Aslan/Poclflc Islander 
American Indian/Aloskan Native 

Ever taken remedial Instruction 
Yes 
No 

CXimulotlve undergraduate GPA 
Less then 3.0 
3.0-3.49 
3.5 or higher 

Major field af study 

Humanities ond soclal/behavlofal sciences 
Humanities 

Soclol and behavioral sciences 
Noturol sciences, computer sciences, and engineering 
Noturo) sciences 

Computer sciences and engineering 
Technlcal/professlonol 
Education 

Business management 
Other technlcol/professionai 



35.5 


27.9 


11.0 


25.6 


30.7 


30.3 


13.4 


25.6 


39.4 


25.9 


9.1 


25.7 


36.9 


27.5 


10.5 


25.0 


24.8 


27.8 


15.2 


32.2 


23.3 


28.7 


13.1 


34.9 


35.6 


34.4 


1Z9 


17.1 


27.4 


22.1 


■'.s 


43.0 


21.2 


26.5 


16.3 


36.0 


36.4 


27.9 


10.3 


2C.3 


26.2 


33.9 


16.0 


23.9 


39.1 


29.5 


9.8 


21.7 


39.9 


18.5 


7.5 


24.2 


43.2 


24.8 


11.3 


207 


40.7 


214 


12.5 


22A 


44.9 


25.1 


10.4 


19.5 


36.9 


27.0 


12.7 


22.6 


45.4 


23.5 


11.0 


20.2 


27.0 


32.9 


14.6 


254 


31.2 


29.4 


10.4 


29.1 


32.5 


30.5 


11.3 


25.7 


31.6 


27.9 


6.6 


31.6 


29.7 


30.6 


11.9 


27.7 



SOURCE: U3. Department of Education, Notional Center foe Education Statistics, 1993 Bacogloureate ond Beyond LOAgltudlnol 
Study, First Follow-up 93/94). 
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Table 12-1 Average undergraduate tuition^ roonv and board (in 1995 constant dollars) 
as a percentage of income of all families/ by selected family income 
percentiles and control of institution: 1964-94 



Public InsHtutions Private Institutions 

Fomlly Income percentiles Family Income percentiles 

Constant - - — . . ■ Constant 



year 


dollars 


20fh 


60th 


Both 


dollars 


20fh 


50th 


eoth 


1964 


S4645 


29.0 


144 


9.2 


S9.323 


56.3 


28.8 


16.6 


1965 


4.704 


277 


14.0 


9.0 


9.695 


56.6 


26.5 


16.3 


1966 


4.760 


25.6 


13.4 


8.7 


9453 


53.1 


27.7 


17.9 


1967 


4.777 


25.5 


13.2 


8.5 


9.901 


52,8 - 


27.3 


17.6 


1966 


4.782 


24.0 


12.6 


6.1 


9.937 


49.8 


26.2 


16.9 


1969 


4.863 


23.4 


12.4 


7.9 


10.227 


49.1 


26.0 


16.7 


1970 


4.947 


24.7 


12.7 


8.1 


10.525 


52.6 


27.1 


17,2 


1971 


5.036 


25.6 


13.0 


8.2 


10.824 


56.1 


27.9 


17.7 


1972 


5.201 


25.4 


12.6 


8.0 


10.837 


52.9 


26.7 


16.7 


1973 


4.968 


23.8 


12.0 


7.5 


10.362 


49.5 


26.0 


15.6 


1974 


4,608 


22.5 


11.5 


7.2 


10.033 


48.9 


26.1 


15.7 


1975 


4.587 


234 


11.6 


7.3 


10/066 


51.4 


25.9 


16.1 


1976 


4.654 


23.3 


11.6 


7.3 


10.162 


50.9 


25.3 


15.6 


1977 


4603 


23.1 


11.4 


7.0 


10.137 


50.9 


25.1 


15.5 


1978 


4445 


21.6 


10.6 


6.6 


10.063 


49.3 


24.4 


15.0 


1979 


4.256 


20.V 


10.3 


6.4 


9,662 


46.9 


23.4 


14.6 


1980 


4.163 


21.9 


10.7 


6.5 


9.642 


50.6 


24.7 


15.1 


1981 


4.321 


23.6 


11.5 


6.9 


10,005 


64.6 


26.6 


15.9 


1982 


4.562 


25.9 


124 


12 


10.766 


60.7 


29.0 


17.0 


1983 


4.735 


26.4 


12.5 


7A 


11.264 


62.9 


29.8 


17.5 


1984 


4.920 


26.6 


12.7 


7.4 


11.842 


64.5 


30.5 


17.8 


1985 


5.011 


26.8 


12.7 


7.4 


12468 


66.6 


31.7 


16.3 


1986 


5.223 


27.0 


12.7 


7.4 


13.283 


68.7 


32.4 


18.9 


1987 


5.339 


27.5 


12.9 


7.5 


13.857 


71.4 


33.4 


19.5 


1986 


5.385 


27.6 


13.0 


7.5 


14.098 


72.3 


33.9 


19.5 


1989 


5417 


27.5 


12.9 


7.4 


14,453 


73.3 


34.3 


19.7 


1990 


5424 


27.6 


13.1 


7.5 


14,721 


74.8 


35.6 


20.5 


1991 


5473 


29.6 


14.1 


8.0 


15.365 


60.6 


38.1 


21.6 


1992 


5.763 


31.2 


14.4 


6.2 


15.679 


84.9 


39.1 


22.4 


19931 


5.946 


33.0 


15.1 


8.4 


16.163 


69.6 


41.2 


22.6 


19942 


6.053 


32.6 


15.1 


8.4 


16470 


68.6 


41.1 


22.6 



* Revised from previously published figures. 

2 Preliminary data based on fall 1993 enrollment weights. 

NOTE: Tuition data are for academic years beginning 1964-94. and family income data are for calendar years 1964-94. Both 
calendar arxi school year Consumer Price Indexes CCPIs) were used to calculate constant dollar figures, Tuition, room, and 
board" Includes those for 2-year and 4-year colleges arxi universitlos. In-state tuition and fees are used for public li^ltutlons. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics. 1995, tables 37 
and 306. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current PoputaWon Reports, Series P-60, "Income. Poverty, and 
Valuation of Non-cash Benefits* various years Cbosed on the March supplement to the Current Population Survey). 
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Table 13-1 Cost of college attendance and student financial aid for undergraduate 
students, by type and control of institution, dependency and attendance 
status, and family or household income of student: 1992-93 



‘ ype ond control or lr^stltutlon, 
dependency and ottendonce srotus. 
ond family or household lrx:ome of student' 


Estimerted 

population 

(fhousands) 


Tuition 
Olid fees 


Totol 

costa 


Gront 

Old 


Totol 

Old* 


Net 

cost* 


Expected 
fomily con- 
trlbutlon* 


Addltlonol 
fomily con- 
tribution* 


Public 4-veor InstHullont 


Dependent, full-time. fuH-veof. 1 Institution 


2.1SI 


$3,111 


$9,816 


$963 


$2838 


CO 

</> 


59253 


$2,156 


Low Income 


434 


2A66 


9356 


2286 


4.073 


5203 


2485 


3337 


Lower middle 


434 


2893 


9A98 


1.081 


2671 


6.827 


5.156 


2.777 


Upper middle 


485 


2.996 


9399 


636 


1.587 


8.113 


7.735 


2818 


High Income 


627 


3.S12 


10285 


388 


949 


9336 


18,110 


982 


Dependent, full-time 


2.999 


2.947 


9.187 


855 


1,864 


7.326' 


9.347 


1.952 


Low Income 


607 


2.SS9 


8320 


2841 


3.746 


5870 


2.505 


3.132 


Lower middle 


601 


2.728 


8.878 


961 


2422 


6426 


5255 


2429 


Upper middle 


719 


2846 


8.924 


509 


1.331 


7698 


7.840 


J.704 


High Income 


S3I 


3382 


9.758 


354 


890 


8.879 


18.727 


836 


Privote. not-for-proRt 4-year 


Dependent, full-time, full-veor. 1 Institution 


i.no 


11872 


18.637 


3.787 


6.127 


12409 


11264 


4485 


Low income 


218 


9,768 


16.097 


(27 A 


9.548 


6649 


2490 


5856 


Lower middle 


191 


11238 


17.92S 


5399 


9824 


8,914 


4,928 


5296 


Upper middle 


184 


12837 


18.642 


4.901 


7.756 


10386 


8.117 


4476 


High rncome 


451 


12.948 


19.781 


1.886 


3331 


16449 


19.560 


3356 


Dependent. fUiFtime 


IA27 


11804 


17301 


3455 


5697 


11652 


10.927 


4.171 


Low Income 


302 


8/444 


14232 


5417 


8350 


5.872 


2.343 


4425 


Lower middle 


253 


10560 


16.905 


4.890 


8270 


8.590 


4,989 


4.980 


Upper middle 


244 


11.195 


17422 


4240 


6.934 


10407 


7,988 


4204 


High Income 


548 


12399 


18.958 


1.736 


3.150 


15.752 


19.755 


3.633 


Private, for-profit 


Dependent, fulMlme 


352 


S.223 


10310 


810 


3.154 


7350 


5826 


4.330 


Low income 


14S 


4.921 


9384 


1498 


3.754 


5,888 


1,665 


4,711 


Lower middle 


ill 


5.321 


10420 


364 


3.040 


7,353 


4.717 


4481 


Upper middle 


SI 


6817 


12324 


131 


2436 


9.911 


7.046 


4642 


High Income 


30 


5309 


12,785 


184 


2.607 


10.200 


19409 


1.719 


independent, full-time 


726 


4,748 


10240 


1346 


3395 


6.040 


2.534 


6467 


Low irrcome 


337 


4316 


9.855 


f.712 


3.610 


6225 


1.112 


5690 


Lower middle 


186 


4.783 


10240 


1.198 


3607 


6.722 


2375 


5378 


Upper middle 


ns 


4.778 


10432 


036 


2.967 


7449 


3280 


5.77C1 


High Income 


87 


S.I37 


11.5.30 


9ji 


2.923 


8625 


7367 


4403 


Public 2-Yeor 


Dependent, full-time 


MI3 


1872 


6410 


395 


600 


5.7 1; 


7.119 


1.866 


Low irtcorrid 


336 


948 


6.199 


1827 


1.322 


4.848 


2418 


2362 


Lower middle 


460 


18S2 


S.996 


312 


588 


5348 


4605 


1.857 


Upper middle 


308 


1.134 


7860 


122 


247 


6686 


O.701 


1.992 


High income 


21S 


1.311 


6.745 


83 


167 


6,367 


20693 


199 


indepeixient. part-time 


0.894 


347 


2661 


204 


344 


2301 


4.921 


1.108 


Low income 


547 


467 


4.166 


653 


1.036 


3,122 


1633 


2225 


Lower middle 


859 


393 


3.152 


233 


440 


2.694 


3.975 


1449 


Upper middle 


1.192 


315 


243S 


115 


209 


2220 


5491 


1.100 


High ircome 


1293 


294 


1,897 


78 


112 


1,759 


6457 


657 


Privote 2-veor 


Dependent, full-time 


77 


3.857 


9.122 


1823 


2206 


6.779 


6,104 


2375 


Low income 


22 


3.620 


8350 


2246 


4887 


4.181 


2816 


2.906 


Lower middle 


17 


3.841 


8666 


662 


2.541 


6827 


5.740 


1666 


Upper middle 


20 


3.'J43 


9307 


250 


891 


8416 


6312 


2609 


High income 


~ 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



^ Not available » 

1 The four categories of family Income correspond to the four quartlles of family income calculated separately for dependent 
and Indeperdent students. For dependent students, the dividing points between Income categories are $27XW0. $45X)00. and 
S60XXX). For Independent students, the dividing points are S10XKX). $21,000 and about $36JQQ0. 

2 Includes budget allowances for student living expenses and is adjusted for less than full-time or fulFyear attendance. 

® Includes grants, loans, work-study earnings, and other forms of aid such as PLUS foaris to parents. 

^ Total COST minus total aid. 

Expected Family Contribution CEFC) Is calculated using the Congressional Methodology COM) and is dependent on family liv 
come ond assets and on the number of siblings in college. The student Is also expected to contribute from summer job earnings. 
However, there are exceptions, and EFC can be zero. 

Total cost minus total aid (excluding certain aid such as PLUS loans ta parents that can be used to finance EFC) mihus EFC. 
However. EFC Is greater than net cost fOr mony students, particularly those from high Income families. Additional Family Con- 
tribution (AFC) Is set ta zero for those students. Thus, the average AFC Is greater than the difference between overage net 
cost and average expected family contribution In the previous two columns. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note ta this Indicator for further discussion of financial aiu concepts and their calculation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department af Education. National Center far Education Stotlstics. National Postsecorvdary Student Aid Study. 1993 
(Dota Analysis System). 
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Note on postsecondary costs and student financial aid 



The following definitions are used in the tables of 
Indicator 13 and may clarify who or what is 
included or excluded in the various statistics. 

Family income: For dependent students^ the four 
family income categories ('Tow income/' "lower 
middle/' "upper middle/' and "high income") 
were calculated on the basis of the income of 
their parents and correspond to the four quartiles 
of the distribution of parental family income. For 
independent students, the calculation was the 
same but was based on the income of the student 
and his or her spouse. It was the sum of adjusted 
gross income for the 1991 calendar year and any 
untaxed income. 

Dependency status: Students were considered 
independent of their parents for financial aid 
purposes if the institutional records indicated 
they were independent, or if one of the following 
seven criteria were met: 1) the student was 24 
years old on 12/31 /92; 2) the student was a 
veteran; 3) the student was an orphan or a ward 
of the court; 4) the student had legal dependents 
other than a spouse; 5) the student was married 
and not claimed as a dependent on a parent's 
1992 tax return; 6) the student was a graduate 
student and not claimed as a dependent on a 
parent's 1992 tax return; or 7) the student was 
single, an undergraduate, had not been claimed 
as a dependent on a parent's tax return for the 
previous 2 years, and was self-sufficient for 2 
years before receiving any federal aid. 

Tuition and fees: The actual amount cf tuition 
charged the student for all terms he or she 
attended at all institutions during the 1992-93 
academic year. 

Total cost: The 3um oi iLUion, fees, and the 
student buciget for non -tuition expenses. The 
lattci induces the cost of books and supplies, 
room and board, and commuting and other costs. 
The latter vs also adjusted for students who 
attended less than full time for the full 1992-93 
academic year. If the student was enr'^lled less 
than full time, full year, the student budget 
allowance for non-tuition expenses was set equal 
to 75 percent of the allowance for full time, full 
year students during the months that the student 
attended at least half time but less than full time^ 



and to 25 percent during months the student 
attended less than half time. 

Grants: Total amount of all grants from federal, 
state, institutional, or other sources such as 
employer-paid tuition and National Merit 
Scholarships. 

Net cost: Total cost (total student budget 
allowance, tuition and non-tuition combined, 
adjusted for actual attendance status) minus total 
aid. Total aid is comprehensive and includes, for 
example, SLS loans (federal supplemental loans 
for students), PLUS loans to parents (federal 
loans to parents with at least half-time dependent 
students), and aid received from the Department 
of Veterans Affairs and Department of Defense. 

Expected family contribution (EfO; Used to 
calculate a student's need for financial aid. The 
most widely used methodology during the 1992- 
93 academic year was the Congressional 
Methodology (CM). The CM EFC is the sum of 
two components: a student contribution, and a 
parent contribution. The student is expected to 
contribute from savings and from summer jobs. 
The amount the parents are expected to 
contribute depends on their income and assets 
and whether they have other children in college. 
The EFC variable used in this indicator was taken 
from the student's financial aid records if 
available, computed using the CM if all the 
necessary information was available, and 
imputed using regression methods otherwise. 
This variable can be interpreted as what is a 
reasonable amount for the student and family to 
contribute from currently available resources 
toward the student's postsecondary education. 

Additional family contribution or unmet need: Equal 
to total cost (see above) minus total aid subject to 
EFC limitations mmus EFC. Negative values 
were set to zero. Total aid subject to EFC 
limitations includes Pell grants, Stafford loans, 
federal campus-based aid, and any other grant 
aid. It does not include SLS and PLUS loans that 
may b'^ used to finance EFC. This variable can be 
interpreted as the amount students and their 
families must finance in addition to the EFC to 
meet estimated costs of attendance and student 
living. 
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Table 14-1 Adult education participation rates for the past 12 months, by type of adult 
education activity, educational attainment, labor force status, race/ethnicity, 
age, and sex: 1995 



Type Qf adutt education activity 



Characteristics 


Told' 


Bosic skills^ 


CredentfoR 


Work-related 


Personal 


Total 


40.2 


1.2 


Total 

6,1 


20,9 


19,9 


Educational attainment 


Grade 6 of (ess 


10.8 


2.1 


0.2 


2.2 


5.2 


Grades 9-123 


22.9 


5.6 


1.6 


6.9 


10.4 


High school diplama 


30.9 


c.a 


3.5 


14.2 


15.7 


Vocotlanal/technlcal school 


41.9 


0.6 


5.4 


21.9 


2U 


Some college 


49.3 


0.5 


12.1 


22.3 


25.3 


Associate's degree 


56.1 


0.4 


10.9 


32.1 


27.4 


Bachelor's degree ar higher 


58.2 


(") 


7.7 


37.9 


27.9 


Labor force stotus 


Emplayed 


50.7 


}.l 


8.2 


31.1 


22.0 


Unemployed 


36.6 


5.0 


5.5 


11,1 


17.4 


Not In labor fdrce 


21.3 


0.9 


2.2 


3.4 


16.2 


Roce/ethnlclty 


White 


41.5 


0.7 


6.0 


22.8 


20.8 


Black 


37.0 


2.3 


7.3 


16.2 


18.9 


Hispanic 


33.7 


3.6 


4.8 


11.8 


13.8 


Age 


17-24 


47.0 


4.6 


12.6 


14.7 


21.5 


26-34 


48.4 


1.2 


9.4 


25.8 


22.2 


35-44 


49.2 


).l 


7.3 


30.1 


22.8 


45-64 


45.9 


0.6 


4.9 


29 7 


20.5 


55-64 


28.0 


0.2 


1.1 


14.2 


?6.3 


65 and older 


15.2 


«ao 


02 


2.3 


13.5 


Total 


38,2 


1.2 


Male 

5,6 


21.8 


1$,8 


Educational attainment 


Grade 6 or less 


10.7 


2,2 


50.0 


2.9 


4.2 


Grades 9-123 


25.0 


5.9 


2.4 


7.9 


9.6 


High school diploma 


27.4 


08 


3.7 


14,4 


11.2 


Vocotlonal/technical school 


39.8 


1.1 


53 


22.2 


14.6 


Some college 


44.8 


05 


10.2 


22.2 


19.8 


Associate's degree 


52.3 


0.4 


11,5 


31.7 


21.5 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


547 


(^) 


6.4 


37.6 


22.6 


Labor farce status 


Emplayed 


46.5 


U 


70 


29.0 


17.9 


Unemptayeo 


33.3 


4.7 


3.9 


11,3 


14.6 


Not In labor farce 


16.3 


0.8 


2.1 


3.7 


10.5 


Roce/ethnlcity 


White 


39.1 


0.7 


5.4 


23.8 


16.2 


Black 


34.9 


1.6 


7.6 


15.4 


17.1 


Hispanic 


345 


45 


4.1 


13.0 


11.5 


Age 


17-24 


46 1 


52 


10.9 


14.9 


18.9 


25-34 


46.1 


l.l 


9.0 


26.7 


17.4 


35^ 


47 1 


09 


65 


30.7 


18.3 


45-54 


41.8 


0.5 


39 


290 


15,8 


55hW 


247 


50.0 


1.2 


14.3 


12.7 


65 and older 


11.9 


50.0 


0.2 


2.9 


9.4 
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Table 14-1 Adult education participation rates for the past 12 months, by type of adult 
education activity, educational attainment, labor force status, race/ethnicity, 
age, and sex: 1995 — Continued 



Type of adutt education activity 



Charocterlstlcs 


TotaM 


Basic skills? 


Credential^ 


Work-related 


Personal 


Total 


42.1 


1.2 


Female 

6.5 


20.2 


23.5 


Educational ottainment 


Grade 6 or (ess 


10.9 


1.9 


0.3 


1.4 


6.3 


Grades 9-12^ 


21.2 


5.4 


1.1 


6.0 


11.1 


High school diploma 


33.7 


0.7 


3.4 


13.9 


19.4 


Vocatlonol/technical school 


43.0 


0.3 


5.5 


21.6 


24.8 


Some college 


53.2 


0.5 


13.7 


22.4 


30.0 


Associate’s degree 


59.7 


0.3 


10.4 


32.4 


32.8 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


62.4 




9.3 


38.3 


34.1 


Labor force status 


Emptoyed 


55.6 


1.1 


9.7 


33.4 


26.8 


Unemployed 


39.9 


5.2 


7.0 


10.9 


20.1 


Not In labor force 


242 


0.9 


2.3 


3.2 


19.4 


Race/ethnIcIty 


White 


43.8 


0.7 


6.6 


21.9 


25.1 


Block 


38.4 


27 


7.1 


16.7 


20.1 


Hispanic 


32.8 


2.8 


5.4 


10.6 


15.9 


Age 


17-24 


48.0 


4.1 


14.3 


14.4 


24.0 


25-34 


50.4 


1.3 


9.7 


25.1 


26.5 


35-44 


51.3 


1.3 


8.1 


29.4 


27.3 


45-54 


49.9 


0.6 


5.9 


30.4 


25.1 


65-64 


31.1 


0.4 


1.1 


14.2 


19.5 


65 and older 


17.6 


X).0 


0.1 


1.8 


16.4 



» The participation rate of adults aged 1 7 or older was determined by their involvement In one ot more of six types of adult 
educotion activities In the 12 months prior to the Interview; therefore, percentages may not add to totals because people par- 
ticipated In more than one type of octlvlty (9 percent). Adults who porticlpated In apprenticeship programs and English as 
a Second Language programs were Included In the total, but are not shown separately. Adults who reported thot they had 
participated only as full-time credential seekers are not Included In the calculation of the participation rates. 

2 Only adults who had not received a high school diploma or equivalent, who had received a high school diploma In the 
post 12 months, or who had received a high school diploma in a foreign country were asked about their participation In the 
basic educatlon/General Educational Develop)ment (GED) activities. 

^ Includes adults whose highest education level wos grades 9-12 who hod not received a high school diploma. 

^ individuols with a bachelor's degree or higher were not asked about their participation in adutt basic skills programs. GED 
preparation classes, adult high school, or high school equivalency programs. 

» Percentages less than 0.05 are rounded ta 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department af Educatian. National Center for Education Statistics. Natianal f-Iousehold Education Survey (NHES). 
1995 CAdult Education Component). 
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Table 14-2 Percentage of work-related adult education activities, by type of provider, 
educational attainment, labor force status, race/ethnicity, and age: 1995 



Type of provider for work-related adult educotion activities 



Characteristics 


Etementory/ 

secondary 


Post- Trade 

secondary organization 


Private 


Business 


Govern- 

ment 


Other 


Tolot 


4.3 


304 


11.1 


6.6 


S9.6 


17.3 


2.5 


Educational attainment 


Grade B or 


5.3 


6.9 


11.4 


0.0 


-"7.9 


12.3 


10.7 


Grades 9-1 2‘ 


5.1 


15.8 


8.0 


4.4 


61.6 


13.3 


1.8 


High school diploma 


3.6 


13.5 


9.0 


6.0 


62.4 


17.2 


2.5 


Vocational/technical school 


1.0 


19.0 


13.4 


4.1 


67.5 


9.5 


2.8 


Some college 


2 1 


16.6 


109 


7,1 


56.2 


18.9 


2.3 


Assoclote’s degree 


1.3 


18.4 


16.6 


5.0 


57.7 


17.7 


1.2 


Bachelor’s degree or higher 


6.3 


25.4 


10.6 


7.4 


58.4 


17.7 


2.6 


Labor force sfotus 


Employed 


4.4 


20.1 


10.9 


64 


60.7 


17.4 


2.4 


Ur^employed 


2.4 


29.6 


13 2 


6.1 


47.5 


16.2 


5.9 


Not In labor force 


3.1 


22.4 


14.2 


10.0 


46.3 


17.3 


2.1 


Pace/ethnicity 


White 


4.4 


20.2 


10.8 


6.5 


61.3 


16.7 


2.4 


Black 


3.2 


20.6 


12.9 


6.3 


47.8 


23.1 


2.5 


Hispanic 


5.6 


22.0 


10.7 


7.7 


57.3 


15.5 


2.9 


Age 


17-24 


3.1 


24 1 


7.8 


6.2 


54.7 


13.4 


1.4 


25-34 


2.8 


17.1 


12.2 


6.9 


63.2 


14.7 


2.9 


36-44 


4.3 


19.9 


114 


6.2 


61.1 


18.1 


2.2 


46-64 


6.2 


23.5 


10.5 


6.9 


57.9 


18.7 


3.1 


55-64 


4.5 


21.3 


10.7 


56 


54.4 


22.5 


1.7 


65 and older 


3.9 


16.8 


14.1 


10.9 


49.9 


21.5 


0.0 



* Includes adults whose highest e^ .ucation level was grades 9-12 who had not received a high school diploma. 

NOTE; Information on the type ( f provider of work-related adult education activities wos aggregated as follows: Elementary/ 
secondary; elementary, junior hl^>h school, or high school; Postsecondary: 2-year community or junior college. 2-year vocational 
school, or 4-year college or university; Trade organization: private vocational, trade, business, hospital, or flight school, and adult 
teaming center; Private: private community organization, church or religious organization, tutor, or private Instructor; Business: 
business ar industry or professional association; and Government; federal, state, county, or local government, or public library. 
Percentages were based an Individuols who participated in work-related activities only. Because individuals may toke more 
than one work-related adult education course, details moy add to more than 100 p:>ercent. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey CNHES), 
1995 (Adult Educatlan Camponent). 
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Table 15*1 Explanations of levels of mathematics proficiency 



Idvol 350: Muttl-step problem solving and algebra 



Students at this level can apply a range of reasoning skills to solve multi-step problenis. They can solve routine 
problems involving fractions and percents, recognize properties of basic geometric figures, and work wilh expo- 
nents and square roots. They can solve a variety of two-step problems using variables. Identify equivalent alge- 
braic expressions, and solve linear equatlans and Inequalities. They are develaping an urKlerstanding of functions 
and coordinate systems. 



Students at this level are developing an understanding of number systems. They can compute with decimals, sinv 
pie fractions, and commonly encountered percents. They can Identify geometric figures, measure lengths and an* 
gles. ana calculate a;oas of rectangles. These students are also oble to Interpret simple Inequalities, evaluate for- 
mulas, and solve simple l!f-iear equations. They can find averages, make decisions on Information drawn from 
graphs, arid use logical reasoning to solve problems. They are developing the skills to operate with signed num- 
bers. expor»ents. and square roots. 



Students at this level hove on initiol understanding of the four basic operations. They are oble to apply whole nurrv 
ber addiTion and subtraction skills to one-slep word problenns and money situations. In multiplication, they can fiivj 
the product of a two-digit ond a one<Jigit number. They can also compare information from graphs and charts, 
and ore developing on ability to anoiyze simple logical relations. 



Students at this level have considerable understanding of two-digit numbers. They can add two-oigrt numbers, but 
ore still developing on ooility to regroup in subtroction. They know some basic multiplication ar^ division facts, can 
recognize relations omong coins, read information trom charts and grophs. and use simple measurement Instru- 
ments. They are developing some reasoning skills. 



Students at this level know some bosk: oddition and subtraction facts, and most can add two-digit numbers wlth- 
ou' regrouping. They recognize simple situatior^ In which addition and subtraction apply. They also are developing 
rudimentary classification skills. 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education. Natlonol Center for Educotion Statistics. Natlonol Assessment of Educational Progress. 
Trends /n Academic Progress. Achie\/ement of U.S. Students in Science. IP6P to 19<?2; Mafhvimafics. 1973 fo 1992: Reading. 1971 
to 1992; and Writing. )984 to 1992. 1994. 



level 300: Moderately complex procedures and reasoning 



level 250: Numer^cu! operations and beginning problem solving 



level 200: Beginning skills and understandings 



level 150: Simple arithmetic facts 
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Table 15-2 Percentage of students scoring at or above five levels of mathematics 
proficiency: 1978, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 



Proficloncy levels 






Year 






Age 


1978 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


Level 360: 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Multi-step problem 


13 


1 


0 


20 


20 


0 


solving and algebro 


17 


7 


26 


6 


7 


7 


Level 300: 


9 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Moderotely complex 


13 


18 


17 


16 


17 


19 


procedures and reasoning 


17 


’52 


»48 


’52 


256 


259 


Level 260: 


9 


20 


M9 


’21 


228 


228 


Numerical operations and 


13 


’65 


1^71 


273 


275 


278 


beginning oroblem solving 


17 


’92 


*93 


296 


296 


297 


Level 200: 


9 


’70 


'71 


’74 


282 


281 


Beginning skills and 


'.3 


’95 


298 


299 


298 


299 


understandings 


17 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Level 150' 


9 


’97 


'97 


1^8 


299 


299 


Simple arithmetic 


13 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


facts 


17 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



1 Sfatlstlcally significcint dtfference from 1992. 
i StotisHcally slgnlflcoiit difference from 1978. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotlon, Natlorval Center for Education Satisfies, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
rronds in Academic Progress: AcNevemenf of U.S. Students In Science 1969 to 1992: Mathematics, 1973 to 1997: Reodinn 1971 
to 1992: and Writing, 1984 to 1992. 1994. 
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Table 15'3 Percentile distribution of mathematics proficiency scores, by age and 
race/ethnicity: 1978, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 



Agd9 Agsia Age 17 



Percentile 


1978 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


1978 


1962 


1986 


1990 


1992 


1978 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


5th 


157 


159 


163 


173 


172 


All studeniB 
196 212 216 


218 


227 


241 


245 


262 


253 


256 


10th 


171 


173 


177 


166 


165 


213 


226 


230 


230 


233 


254 


256 


263 


264 


267 


25th 


195 


19. 


199 


208 


208 


238 


246 


246 


250 


253 


276 


276 


261 


283 


286 


60th 


220 


220 


223 


231 


231 


265 


270 


269 


271 


274 


301 


299 


301 


305 


308 


75th 


244 


243 


246 


252 


253 


291 


292 


290 


292 


294 


325 


322 


323 


327 


326 


90th 


264 


263 


264 


271 


271 


313 


311 


309 


310 


312 


345 


341 


343 


345 


345 


95th 


276 


274 


276 


262 


262 


327 


322 


321 


320 


323 


356 


351 


354 


356 


355 


5th 


166 


168 


171 


162 


162 


212 


White 

223 


226 


228 


231 


252 


253 


261 


260 


264 


10th 


179 


181 


164 


194 


194 


226 


234 


236 


239 


242 


263 


264 


270 


270 


274 


25th 


201 


202 


205 


215 


215 


246 


254 


254 


257 


260 


284 


282 


287 


269 


293 


501h 


225 


225 


228 


236 


236 


272 


275 


273 


277 


279 


307 


304 


307 


310 


313 


75th 


248 


247 


250 


256 


256 


296 


296 


293 


296 


298 


329 


325 


328 


330 


332 


90th 


267 




267 


274 


274 


317 


314 


312 


313 


315 


34? 


343 


346 


347 


346 


95th 


278 


276 


278 


285 


284 


330 


325 


323 


323 


325 


358 


353 


356 


357 


367 


5th 


134 


137 


146 


156 


155 


170 


Black 

169 


202 


202 


200 


217 


225 


237 


245 


238 


10th 


147 


150 


158 


167 


166 


184 


200 


213 


212 


212 


228 


234 


244 


254 


249 


25th 


169 


172 


180 


186 


186 


206 


219 


231 


230 


231 


246 


251 


260 


269 


267 


50th 


193 


197 


203 


206 


209 


229 


241 


249 


249 


251 


268 


271 


279 


287 


287 


75th 


216 


218 


224 


231 


230 


254 


261 


267 


268 


271 


290 


291 


296 


307 


304 


90th 


236 


237 


241 


249 


249 


276 


260 


284 


265 


266 


310 


311 


312 


326 


321 


95th 


248 


248 


25 1 


259 


259 


288 


?9t 


296 


296 


297 


321 


321 


325 


338 


331 


5th 


144 


148 


155 


162 


159 


180 


Hk-ponlc 

202 


206 


206 


212 


224 


232 


236 


229 


246 


10th 


156 


161 


164 


173 


169 


192 


214 


216 


216 


224 


234 


24) 


246 


242 


256 


25th 


179 


181 


165 


193 


190 


214 


231 


236 


234 


241 


263 


255 


265 


264 


273 


60th 


204 


205 


206 


216 


212 


237 


252 


254 


255 


259 


275 


275 


283 


262 


292 


75th 


227 


226 


226 


235 


234 


262 


274 


274 


275 


279 


296 


29r 


301 


304 


311 


90fh 


250 


246 


245 


252 


253 


264 


293 


292 


292 


295 


320 


315 


319 


325 


326 


95th 


260 


257 


254 


262 


263 


2/6 


304 


301 


303 


304 


332 


327 


329 


336 


336 



SOURCE; U S. Department of Educatior^, Notional Center for Education Srati&tics. ^t^tlorv3l Assessment of Educationol Progress. 
Trends In Academic Progress: Achiey/ement of US Students in Science. J969 to 1992; Mathematics. 1973 to 1992; Reading, 1971 
to 1992: and Writing. 196^ to 1992. IW. 
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Note on NAEP cohorts 



The NAEP mathematics and science trend 
assessments included in this volume report 
trends in the progress of students by age. 
Proficiencies are reported for ages 9 , 13, and 17. 
The modal grades for these age groups are 4th, 
8th, and 11th grades, respectively. In both 
subjects, it would appear that the time span 
between the youngest and middle age group is 
greater them that between the middle and oldest 
age group. However, the way age is defined (on 
a calendar or fiscal year basis) and the time at 
which each age is assessed (fall, winter, or spring) 
results in the same length of time (or years of 
school) between the three age groups. A 
discussion of this methodology follows. 

Age is determined on a calendar year basis for 9- 
and 13-year-olds, but on a fiscal year basis for 17- 
year-olds. In otlier words, the mathematics and 
science scores in 1992 represent students bom in 
1982 (9-year-olds), students bom in 1978 (13-year- 
olds), and students bom between October 1, 1974 
and September 30, 1975 (17-year-olds). 

In addition to different age definitions, the time 
of the school year in which the assessment is 
administered varies across age levels: 9-year-olds 
are tested in the winter; 13-year-olds are tested in 
the fall; and 17-year-olds are tested in the spring 



for both assessments. Since 9-year-olds are tested 
between January and February of the year in 
which they turn 10, and 13-year-olds are tested 
between October and December of the year in 
which they turn 13, the 13-year-olds have had 
almost 3 3/4 years more of school than the 9- 
year-olds. 

Likewise, since 17-year-olds are tested between 
March and May, they will be beh\^een 16 1 /2 and 
17 1 /2 at the time of the assessment (the 
difference is due to age being determined on a 
fiscal year basis); thus, they have had about 3 3/4 
more years of school than the 13-year-olds. 

*rhese various methods of determining a student's 
age and the various testing times have been 
adopted in order to measure a uniform period of 
growth among the three age /grade groups. 
Comparing age cohorts over time can be more 
problematic, however. Nine-year-olds in 1988 
generally represent the same age cohort as 13- 
year-olds in 1992, two points in time not quite 4 
years apart. However, the 17-year-olds tested in 
1992 were generally younger than the 1988 13- 
year-old age cohort was in 1992. Therefore, care 
must be taken when examining student cohorts 
across assessments in different years. 
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Table 16-1 Explanations of levels of science proficiency 



Level 350: Integralei tpeclollzed scientiflc Information 

Studenfs of this level can Infer relationships and draw conclusions using detolled sclentlftc knowledge from the 
physical sciences, portlcularly chemistry. They olso can apply bosic principles of genetics and Interpret the socletol 
Implications of research In this field. 

Level 300: Analyzes scientific procedures ond dalo 

Students at this level can evaluate the oppropriateness of the design of an experiment. They hove more detailed 
;..(..ientlfic knowledge, and the skill to apply their knowledge In Interpreting Informotlon from text ond graphs. These 
students also exhibit a growing understanding of principles from the physical sciences. 

Level 250: Applies general scientific Information 

Students ot this level can Interpret data from simple tables and make Inferences about the outcomes of experi- 
mental procedures. They exhibit knowledge ond understanding af the life sciences. Including a famillarftv with 
some aspects of animal behavior and of ecological relatlonstiips. Those students also demonstrate some knowl- 
edge of basic Informotlon from the physical sciences. 

Level 200: Understondt simple scientific principles 

Students at tNs level are developing some understanding of simple scientific principles, porticulorly In the life 
sciences. For example, they exhibit some rudimentary knowledge of the structure and function af plonts ond ani- 
mals. 

Level 150: Knows everyday science fads 

Students at this level know some general scientific tacts of the type thot couid be learned from everyday experi- 
ences. They can read simple graphs, rriotch the dlstinguishJhg choracteristlcs of animals, and predict the operation 
of famlltar apparatus that work according to mechanical principles. 



SOURCE: U.S. Depa/ment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Education Progress. 
Trends in Acaderric Progress; Achievement of U.S. Students in Science. 1969 to f992. Mathematics. 1973 to J9V; Reading. 1971 
to 1992; and Writing. 1984 to 1992. 1994. 
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Table 16-2 Percentage of students scoring at or above five levels of science prohdency: 
1977, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 



Proficiency level 






Year 






Age 


1977 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


Level 350: 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Integrates speclollzed 


13 


n 


0 


20 


0 


20 


scientific Information 


17 


8 


17 


8 


9 


10 


Lave* 300: 


9 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


AriOivzes scientific 


13 


11 


10 


9 


11 


12 


procedures and data 


17 


M2 


1537 


'41 


43 


247 


Level 250: 


9 


^26 


'24 


128 


231 


233 


Applies general 


13 


M9 


'51 


162 


'556 


261 


scientific Information 


17 


82 


'■277 


81 


81 


83 


Level 200: 


9 


168 


'71 


1572 


276 


278 


Understands simple 


13 


186 




292 


292 


293 


scientific principles 


17 


97 


1596 


97 


97 


98 


Level 150: 


9 


194 


'95 


1596 


297 


297 


Knows everyday 


13 


198 


2100 


2100 


2100 


2 ICO 


science facts 


17 


100 


100 


100 


;oo 


100 



1 StatifitlcalJy Significant differenc© from 1W2. 

2 Statistically significant difference fram 1977. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. Motional Centei for Education Stotlstics. Notional Assessment of Educotionoi Progress, 
Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S. Students in Science. to 1992; Mofhemotics. 1973 to 1992; Reading, 1971 
to J992; and Writing. 1984tol992, 1994. 
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Table 16*3 Percentile distribution of science proficiency scores, by age and race/ 
ethnicity: 1977, 1982, 1986, 1990, and 1992 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



Percentile 


1977 


1982 


19S6 


1990 


1992 


1977 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


1977 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


5th 


144 


151 


155 


160 


163 


All «>ud«ntt 
174 186 189 


191 


193 


213 


203 


2l2 


210 


216 


10th 


161 


167 


170 


176 


178 


191 


200 


203 


206 


209 


231 


222 


230 


229 


234 


25th 


190 


194 


196 


202 


204 


218 


224 


227 


230 


235 


261 


262 


260 


260 


264 


50th 


222 


221 


225 


230 


232 


249 


251 


262 


256 


260 


291 


285 


290 


292 


296 


75th 


251 


249 


253 


257 


258 


278 


277 


276 


281 


264 


320 


315 


319 


323 


327 


90th 


276 


272 


277 


279 


28t 


302 


299 


296 


302 


303 


346 


342 


344 


348 


350 


95th 


291 


286 


291 


292 


294 


317 


313 


310 


315 


315 


362 


357 


360 


363 


364 


5th 


163 


167 


166 


177 


178 


191 


White 

196 


204 


209 


213 


231 


223 


226 


233 


234 


10th 


178 


182 


181 


190 


192 


205 


211 


216 


220 


226 


246 


239 


246 


249 


251 


25th 


202 


204 


206 


213 


214 


229 


233 


237 


241 


246 


270 


266 


271 


273 


277 


50th 


230 


229 


233 


238 


240 


256 


258 


259 


264 


268 


298 


294 


299 


301 


306 


75th 


257 


265 


269 


262 


264 


283 


262 


282 


287 


289 


325 


321 


325 


329 


333 


90th 


231 


278 


232 


284 


285 


307 


303 


302 


307 


307 


350 


346 


349 


352 


355 


95th 


295 


291 


295 


296 


298 


321 


316 


314 


319 


318 


365 


361 


364 


367 


368 


5th 


107 


124 


133 


131 


138 


144 


Slock 

160 


168 


170 


162 


172 


166 


189 


182 


192 


10th 


123 


137 


147 


145 


152 


168 


173 


180 


182 


177 


187 


181 


202 


197 


207 


2Sth 


147 


159 


170 


170 


174 


181 


194 


198 


202 


199 


212 


206 


225 


220 


230 


60th 


174 


188 


196 


196 


201 


207 


217 


221 


226 


224 


240 


236 


252 


252 


255 


75th 


203 


214 


223 


224 


226 


235 


241 


244 


249 


251 


268 


263 


280 


283 


282 


90th 


229 


236 


246 


247 


264 


260 


262 


264 


269 


272 


293 


239 


306 


314 


306 


95th 


244 


246 


260 


260 


260 


275 


275 


277 


283 


286 


310 


306 


323 


329 


325 


5th 


125 


127 


134 


146 


143 


147 


Hispanic 

166 


171 


174 


180 


194 


178 


194 


189 


197 


10th 


140 


142 


148 


159 


157 


161 


179 


181 


185 


193 


208 


194 


209 


204 


216 


25th 


164 


162 


173 


161 


179 


186 


201 


202 


206 


215 


234 


219 


232 


231 


242 


50th 


191 


191 


200 


206 


205 


213 


226 


226 


231 


238 


262 


248 


259 


260 


273 


75th 


2)9 


216 


226 


233 


230 


240 


249 


250 


256 


261 


290 


278 


286 


293 


298 


90th 


246 


236 


252 


253 


254 


266 


271 


270 


280 


282 


317 


302 


310 


317 


323 


95th 


261 


246 


265 


267 


265 


282 


265 


283 


294 


292 


331 


321 


324 


330 


339 



SOURCE: U.S, Deportment of Education, Notional Center fOi Educotion Statistics, Notionol Assessment of Educotlonol Progress, 
Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of US. Students m Science, i969 1 'o i992; Mothemotjcs, 1973 to 1992: Reading. 1971 
to 1992: and Writing. 7934 to 1992. 1994. 
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Table 18-2 Average U.S. history proficiency/ by grade/ control of school/ urbanicity/ 
and geographic region: 1994 





Grade 4 




Grode 6 




Grade 12 




woniFoi or scnooij 
urbonlcltv/ and 
geographic region 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Total 


100 


20S 


100 


259 


100 


266 


Control or school 


Public 


90 


203 


90 


257 


89 


264 


Nonpublic 


10 


222 


10 


278 


11 


299 


Catholic 


6 


221 


6 


279 


6 


298 


Other nonpublic 


4 


224 


4 


277 


6 


299 


Urbanicity 


Central city 


35 


198 


36 


257 


31 


286 


Urban frlnge/large 


town 


43 


211 


38 


262 


43 


289 


Rural/small town 


22 


203 


26 


258 


26 


281 


Geographic region 


Northeast 


22 


204 


20 


266 


20 


289 


Southeast 


23 


201 


25 


251 


23 


282 


Central 


26 


212 


24 


266 


27 


288 


West 


30 


202 


31 


256 


30 


286 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education/ National Center for Education Statistics/ National Assessment of Educational Progress^ 
NAEP U,$. History P&porf Card, 19<?6. 
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Table 18-3 Average U.S. history proficiency and time spent doing homework and 
watching television each day, by grade: 1994 





Grade 4 


Grade 6 


Grade 12 


Time spent doing 
homework and watching 
television each day 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Percentage 

distribution 


Averoge 

proficiency 


Total 


100 


205 


ioo 


25? 


100 


286 


Time spent doing homework each day 


Usually don't have any 


13 


209 


7 


245 


13 


272 


Usually don't do It 


3 


160 


6 


244 


6 


279 


1/2 hour or less 


39 


204 


22 


279 


23 


287 


1 hour 


30 


209 


36 


262 


29 


287 


More than 1 hour 

Time spent doing history homework each day 


16 


200 


27 


266 


26 


295 


None 


— 


— 


14 


253 


— 


— 


1/2 hour 


— 


— 


34 


256 


— 


— 


1 hour 


— 


— 


26 


263 


— 


— 


2 hours 


— 


— 


15 


269 


— 


— 


More thon 2 hours 


— 


— 


12 


264 


— 


— 


Time spent watching television each day 


1 hour or less 


20 


210 


13 


266 


27 


293 


2-3 hours 


38 


212 


45 


264 


47 


26B 


4-5 hours 


21 


205 


27 


267 


16 


280 


6 hours or more 


21 


185 


15 


245 


7 


267 



— Not avollable. 

* Amount of time spent on history homework wos reported only for those Sth-groders who were taking o U.S. history course. 
SOURCE: U.S, Deportment of Educotlon. Notional Center for Educotlon Statistics. Notional Assessment of Educational Progress. 
J994 NAEP as. History Report Cord. 1996. 
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Table 18-4 Percentiles of average U.S, history proficiency, by grade: 1994 



Percentile 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


10th 


All students 
147 


217 


243 


25th 


160 


239 


265 


50th 


210 


261 


288 


75th 


234 


282 


309 


90th 


253 


299 


326 


10th 


White 

168 


229 


253 


25th 


194 


248 


273 


50th 


219 


268 


294 


75th 


240 


287 


313 


90th 


257 


302 


328 


10th 


Black 

122 


198 


226 


25th 


149 


218 


244 


50tn 


179 


239 


265 


75th 


207 


259 


286 


90th 


228 


278 


304 


10th 


Hispanic 

120 


202 


222 


25th 


14B 


222 


242 


50th 


183 


244 


266 


75th 


212 


264 


291 


90th 


235 


283 


312 



SOURCE: U.S. Department at Education, National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment af Educational Progress. 
}994 NABP U.$. History Report Cord. 1996. 
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Table 20-2 Average scores across narrative, expository, And documents domains for 9' 
year-olds on reading literacy assessment, by country: School year 1991-92 



Average score Percentile score, narrative domain 



Country 


Nairatlve 


Expository 


Documents 


1st 


5th 


10th 


90th 


95th 


99th 


Belgium' 


510 


606 


506 


293 


361 


365 


612 


643 


695 


British Columbia, Conoda2 


502 


499 


500 


166 


345 


389 


619 


644 


697 


Cyprus 


492 


476 


476 


283 


351 


373 


601 


626 


686 


Dennnark 


463 


467 


496 


166 


186 


299 


592 


628 


682 


East Germany^ 


462 


493 


522 


219 


324 


361 


590 


626 


666 


Finland'* 


568 


569 


569 


353 


420 


466 


649 


681 


708 


France® 


532 


533 


527 


335 


381 


411 


640 


672 


701 


Greece 


514 


511 


466 


303 


367 


400 


622 


647 


699 


Hong Kong® 


494 


503 


554 


273 


360 


383 


601 


618 


677 


Hungary^ 


496 


493 


509 


299 


362 


390 


588 


617 


66) 


Iceland® 


518 


517 


519 


297 


36? 


390 


627 


647 


700 


Indonesia*!^ 


402 


4M 


369 


205 


280 


316 


489 


526 


666 


Irelondio 


518 


514 


496 


301 


363 


390 


631 


649 


701 


ftafyi 1 


533 


538 


517 


303 


379 


411 


627 


650 


701 


Netherlands 


494 


480 


481 


311 


359 


382 


591 


625 


666 


New Zealand 


534 


531 


521 


299 


365 


403 


647 


679 


707 


Norwoyi2 


525 


526 


519 


166 


342 


390 


629 


654 


702 


Portugal 


463 


480 


471 


300 


356 


386 


687 


617 


670 


Singapore 


521 


519 


504 


306 


364 


395 


623 


653 


701 


Slovenia 


502 


489 


503 


296 


355 


389 


648 


650 


700 


Spoin'3 


497 


505 


509 


291 


357 


389 


597 


641 


687 


Sweden 


536 


542 


539 


239 


364 


406 


644 


673 


706 


Switzerland 


506 


607 


522 


237 


362 


391 


602 


642 


696 


Trinidad/Tobago 


455 


458 


440 


232 


312 


343 


567 


605 


676 


United ^otes'^ 


553 


538 


550 


330 


389 


420 


655 


685 


708 


Venezuela IS 


378 


396 


374 


166 


166 


220 


474 


500 


554 


West Germonyi* 


491 


497 


520 


226 


340 


372 


594 


629 


690 



' Schools In French-speaking 8elglum aniy; students instructed in Flemish or German were excluded. 

2 Students In government Native Indian schools were excluded. 

3 Students in special schools for disabled students and Institutions for specially talented students were excluded. 

4 Swedish-speaking, special education, and laboratary schools were exclud^. 

5 Private schools were excluded (16 percent). 

^ Internatlonol schools. ESF Foundation schools, schools not participating In Secondary School Places Allocation System (SSPA). 
and schools with class size of less than 20 were excluded. 

^ Very small schools In remote areas and non-graded schools were excluded 
® Schools where there were fewer than 5 students were excluded. 

^ Schools outside of Java. Rlou (Sumatra), and East Nusa Tenggara were excluded (30 percent of target ponulation). 

10 Private schools end schools with fewer than 6 students were excluded. 

Non-gavemment schools were excluded 

12 Schools for Lopps were excluded. 

13 Students from schools with fewer than 10 students in the defined grade and from schools where the medium of instruction 
wos not Castilian Spanish were excluded. 

1^ Students in eligible schoals not copable of taking the test (5 percent) were excluded 
'5 Students offending private rural schools were excluded. 

Students In special schools for disabled students ond non-graded private schools were excluded. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement. Study of ffeading Literacy. How in the Worief 
Do StudQnU Read?. 1992. 
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Table 21-2 Feicentage distribution of the population in selected age groups scoring at 
each of the five literacy levels, by literacy scale and country: 1994 



Prosescole Document scole Quonmottve scoie 

Country 

and ooe Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 Totoi Level l Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 TOtoi Level i Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 



Canada 



16-25 


100.0 


10.7 


25 7 


43.7 


199 


100.0 


10.4 


223 


36.4 


31.0 


100.0 


10.1 


26.6 


44.6 


16.7 


25-55 


100.0 


12.3 


26.5 


33.1 


26.1 


100.0 


13.5 


253 


33.8 


27.5 


100.0 


12.0 


25.5 


36.1 


27.5 


36-4L 


100.0 


13.3 


16.6 


36.6 


31 3 


100.0 


13.6 


22.0 


36.3 


27.4 


100.0 


119 


22.4 


356 


30.1 


46^ 


100.0 


20.6 


30.2 


30.9 


164 


100.0 


23.0 


31.0 


23.r 


224 


100.0 


23,9 


32^ 


248 


19.0 


56-65 


100.0 


37.6 


26.4 


26.0 


8.1 


100.0 


436 


23.7 


23.8 


8.7 


100.0 


39.7 


21.5 


31.4 


7.4 


Cermar^V 


16-25 


100.0 


6.9 


29.5 


46.2 


15.4 


100.0 


52 


290 


430 


22.6 


100.0 


4.4 


26.4 


47.1 


22.0 


26-36 


100.0 


12.4 


30.6 


37.3 


19.7 


100.0 


59 


29.2 


40,0 


24.9 


100-0 


4.9 


23.3 


42.9 


28.9 


36-45 


100.0 


14.5 


31.5 


39 4 


14.5 


100 0 


9.5 


30.6 


36 5 


21 4 


1000 


6.5 


22.9 


443 


26.3 


46-55 


100.0 


14.2 


37.4 


375 


10.9 


1000 


74 


35.0 


43.1 


14,5 


100.0 


7.0 


27,1 


41.2 


24.7 


66-65 


100.0 


22.1 


43.2 


30 1 


4.7 


1000 


17.7 


40.9 


32.6 


6 6 


100.0 


10.6 


349 


40.8 


13.5 


Netfierlandi 


16-25 


100.0 


83 


22.1 


50.1 


19.5 


100.0 


6.1 


166 


51.1 


26.0 


100.0 


7,7 


21.0 


50.1 


21.1 


26-35 


100.0 


6.4 


20.5 


50.6 


225 


100.0 


5.9 


19.2 


45 7 


29.3 


100.0 


6,7 


19.9 


45.3 


26.2 


36-45 


100.0 


8.6 


304 


46.6 


14,3 


100.0 


9.2 


24.2 


49.5 


17.1 


100.0 


10.1 


25.0 


46.0 


18.9 


46-55 


lOO.O 


13.9 


36.6 


37.5 


98 


100.0 


12.6 


35 7 


360 


13.7 


100.0 


12.6 


31.0 


39.8 


16.4 


56-65 


100-0 


20.1 


47 5 


27.7 


4 7 


100.0 


226 


40.5 


30.1 


6.6 


100.0 


17.6 


36.2 


36.9 


9.3 


Poland 


16-25 


100.0 


26.7 


38.3 


29 1 


5.9 


1000 


32 2 


33.1 


262 


65 


100.0 


29.6 


32.6 


31.0 


6.7 


26S5 


lOQO 


35.0 


390 


22 2 


37 


1000 


39 2 


33.8 


19 7 


74 


100.0 


32.7 


33,0 


25 6 


8.7 


3645 


1000 


420 


36.0 


172 


2.8 


1000 


42 6 


33.6 


16 1 


5 7 


100.0 


36.1 


32,1 


23 4 


84 


46-55 


1000 


53.5 


29.6 


160 


1 0 


100 0 


556 


270 


133 


4 1 


1000 


47.7 


269 


19.5 


59 


56-65 


1000 


695 


20.5 


98 


02 


1000 


70.1 


209 


7.6 


1 4 


1000 


6C.8 


21.4 


15.6 


22 


Sweden 


16-25 


1000 


3.6 


16 7 


39.8 


397 


100.0 


31 


16.6 


39.6 


407 


100,0 


49 


17.6 


39.0 


3ft'* 


26-35 


1000 


49 


14.2 


392 


41.7 


100.0 


3.9 


10.4 


36.1 


47.6 


100.0 


4.0 


14.3 


363 


45.4 


36-45 


100.0 


7.1 


19 7 


41 5 


31 7 


100.0 


6.6 


18.2 


39.6 


35.4 


100.0 


7.0 


16.5 


41 2 


35.2 


46-55 


100.0 


82 


21 6 


41.6 


262 


100.0 


6.6 


19 7 


43.1 


30.3 


100.0 


5.6 


197 


40.5 


34.0 


66-65 100.0 

Switzerland (French) 


15.9 


32.7 


35.3 


162 


100.0 


12.2 


33.3 


360 


18.5 


100.0 


12.9 


27.0 


37.5 


22.6 


16-25 


100.0 


10.5 


31.0 


43 1 


154 


1000 


8 7 


24 9 


404 


26,0 


100.0 


6.2 


21,4 


47.0 


254 


26-35 


100.0 


11.1 


294 


465 


130 


1000 


115 


22.4 


445 


21.6 


100.0 


86 


20,6 


47.8 


229 


3645 


100.0 


22 1 


335 


35 5 


89 


1000 


192 


32 9 


342 


137 


100.0 


166 


25,2 


36.4 


21 8 


46-55 


1000 


209 


351 


361 


79 


100 0 


160 


298 


42 4 


97 


1000 


161 


22 7 


43.2 


16.0 


5665 1000 

Swilzerland (Geimart 


27 7 


43 3 


26 6 


23 


1000 


275 


36.1 


298 


46 


100 0 


102 


36.0 


33 6 


no 


1W5 


1000 


73 


35.5 


434 


136 


1000 


7 1 


25 7 


41 0 


26 3 


100 0 


69 


21.9 


48 2 


229 


26-35 


1000 


16 6 


26 6 


446 


12 0 


1000 


174 


207 


36 6 


23 1 


lOO.C 


13.1 


20.7 


408 


25.4 


36-46 


1000 


24 2 


34 3 


32 4 


9 1 


1000 


21 5 


303 


36 3 


120 


1000 


19 0 


26.3 


379 


16.9 


46-55 


100.0 


19 4 


41 7 


34 7 


42 


1000 


21 0 


33 6 


350 


102 


1000 


14.6 


26 5 


41 2 


15.5 


56-65 


1000 


304 


460 


19 5 


4 1 


100.0 


22 6 


399 


30 6 


67 


100.0 


158 


37.6 


35.7 


10.6 


United Stotet 


16-25 


1000 


— 


— 


— 


— 


100 0 


— 


— 




— 


100.0 


— 


— 


— 




26-36 


100.0 


19.6 


23.2 


35 7 


21 6 


100.0 


21 6 


229 


345 


21 0 


100.0 


20 1 


209 


35 6 


23.5 


3645 


100.0 


19.5 


21.4 


300 


29.2 


1000 


235 


19.7 


314 


25 4 


100.0 


18 2 


23 2 


26 9 


31 6 


46-55 


100.0 


16.3 


25.7 


322 


23 6 


1000 


214 


26 2 


332 


173 


1000 


190 


252 


32 3 


23,6 


66-65 


100.0 


23,6 


30 7 


31 1 


14.7 


1000 


29 3 


329 


260 


11 7 


100.0 


22 4 


29.6 


32 0 


160 



— Doto for this age group ore inoccurote due to sampling ond non-response problems. 

SOURCE: Orgor^ 20 tion for Economic Co-operotion and Development and Stotistics Canada. L/terocy, Economy ond Society. 
Results 0/ the InfernOtiOnOf Adult Literacy Survey. 1995 
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Table 21-3 Percentage distribution of the population in selected occupations scoring at 
each of the five literacy levels, by literacy scale and country: 1994 



Prose scale Document scale Quantitotive sc<-.e 



Gauntry arvd accupotion 


Total 


Level 

1 


Level 

2 


Level 

3 


cr® 


Tatai 


Level 

1 


Level 

2 


Level 

3 


Level 

4/6 


Tatai 


Level 

1 


Level 

2 


Ldvei 

3 


Level 

4/6 


Canada 


Manager/Prafesslanoi 


100.0 


3.2 


17 4 


36.5 


42.9 


100.0 


26 


14.9 


32.4 


501 


1000 


2.2 


15.0 


36.4 


46.4 


Technician 


1000 


43 


26.4 


26.3 


43.0 


100.0 


35 


12.1 


58.6 


25.9 


1000 


3.9 


17.7 


33.4 


45.0 


Oerk 


100.0 


60 


27.8 


51.2 


15.1 


100.0 


8.2 


26.8 


367 


28.3 


100.0 


4.9 


34.6 


40.7 


19.7 


SaiGs/service 


100.0 


109 


292 


34.6 


25,4 


100.0 


164 


29 7 


290 


24.8 


100.0 


15.2 


30.7 


40.8 


15.4 


Skilled Crafts workers 


100.0 


29.7 


23.1 


33.4 


138 


100.0 


24 7 


30.5 


28.8 


16.1 


too.o 


222 


34.5 


29.3 


13.9 


Machine aperotar/ossembler 


100,0 


29.1 


19.6 


399 


11.4 


1000 


277 


31.3 


26.4 


146 


100.0 


29.0 


28.6 


33.7 


8.8 


Aortculture/pffmary 


100.0 


18.6 


27.9 


39.6 


13.8 


100.0 


17.5 


31.4 


32.7 


18.4 


100.0 


212 


25.0 


36.1 


17.7 


Germany 


Manager /prafesslonoi 


1000 


4.5 


19.1 


44 4 


ZO 


1000 


1.5 


200 


36.4 


42.1 


1000 


1.9 


14.1 


373 


46.7 


Technician 


100.0 


3.9 


229 


49.0 


242 


1000 


2.3 


140 


54.2 


296 


1000 


1.7 


164 


51.6 


31.3 


Oerk 


100.0 


9.6 


39.0 


38.9 


12.5 


100.0 


5.4 


31 1 


44.2 


19.3 


100.0 


5.2 


26.1 


456 


23.1 


Sales/service 


100.0 


104 


369 


36.3 


165 


1000 


5.5 


37.3 


393 


17.9 


1000 


5.0 


252 


44.5 


25.3 


Skilled crofts workers 


100.0 


14.4 


356 


42.9 


7.1 


100.0 


67 


33.0 


46.5 


13.7 


100.0 


32 


23.8 


48.2 


24.8 


Mochlne operafor/ossembter 


100.0 


21.6 


52.8 


20.0 


5.7 


100.0 


11.7 


48.3 


32.1 


78 


100.0 


11.2 


40.6 


36.0 


12.3 


Agriculture/Primary 


100.0 


36.8 


31 3 


28.0 


3.9 


100.0 


190 


39.1 


28.7 


13.2 


100.0 


17.6 


27.2 


38.6 


J6.7 


Netherlandt 


Monager/prof^onai 


100.0 


32 


20.0 


52.1 


24.7 


1000 


2.3 


17 1 


52.6 


28.0 


1000 


1 9 


15 1 


48.9 


34.2 


Technician 


100.0 


2.7 


19.6 


544 


233 


1000 


2.6 


16.1 


49.6 


32.7 


1000 


29 


17.4 


607 


29.0 


Clerk 


100.0 


6.0 


24 2 


53.2 


16.5 


1000 


50 


20.3 


65 1 


19.5 


1000 


45 


26.7 


61.9 


168 


Sales/service 


100.0 


8.5 


295 


44.2 


178 


100.0 


7 1 


24 1 


490 


19.8 


100.0 


7.8 


24.1 


47.1 


21.0 


Skilled crofts workers 


100.0 


10.4 


44.6 


37.8 


7 1 


100.0 


9 1 


36.2 


39.1 


15,6 


100.0 


10.1 


31.9 


44.4 


P.6 


Mochlne operolor/ossembler 


1000 


19 1 


36.S 


36.8 


7.6 


100.0 


12.8 


33.4 


362 


175 


100.0 


13.4 


24,8 


47.5 


20.3 


Agrlculture/prinTHary 


100 0 


169 


31 6 


43 1 


B.4 


100.0 


16.4 


242 


43 7 


15.7 


100.0 


18,3 


27.2 


44.0 


10.4 


Polond 


Munoger/professlonoi 


100.0 


13 1 


31.2 


40.9 


14.8 


1000 


19.2 


284 


33.9 


18.4 


100.0 


11.5 


26.3 


37 5 


247 


Technician 


100.0 


23.4 


1 


280 


3.6 


1000 


22.2 


39,2 


29.8 


8.8 


1000 


18.5 


327 


36 1 


12.7 


Clerk 


100.0 


25.1 


43.3 


28.5 


3.1 


1000 


33.1 


317 


28.1 


7.1 


1000 


27.6 


31 7 


29.5 


11.3 


Sc7iG$/$ervice 


100.0 


30.6 


43.4 


22.0 


42 


100.0 


343 


329 


25.8 


6.9 


100.0 


28.2 


368 


28.1 


68 


Skilled crofts workers 


100.0 


47 2 


38.6 


14.0 


03 


100.0 


47 1 


30.4 


166 


5,9 


100.0 


41.8 


29.3 


242 


4.6 


Mochlne operotor/ossembier 


1000 


48.7 


360 


16.7 


05 


:no.O 


57 7 


27 3 


127 


23 


100.0 


42 7 


31.0 


19.8 


6.5 


Agricullure/pnmary 


1000 


62.9 


27 8 


85 


0.7 


1000 


60.6 


29.3 


89 


1.3 


100.0 


543 


28.5 


16.2 


2.0 


Sweden 


Monoger/Profdssionoi 


100.0 


24 


121 


38^ 


47 C 


1000 


1.6 


137 


382 


46.4 


1000 


1.5 


15.4 


370 


46.1 


Technicion 


100.0 


33 


16 5 


43 1 


37 1 


100.0 


28 


148 


41 7 


40.8 


lOO.O 


35 


15.0 


41.5 


40.0 


Clerk 


100.0 


34 


18 5 


43 2 


350 


1000 


22 


16.8 


41 1 


40.9 


100.0 


3.9 


14.7 


42.1 


39.4 


Soies/service 


100 0 


66 


224 


36 8 


32 1 


100.0 


69 


216 


41.3 


31 3 


100.0 


7.3 


21.4 


39.8 


31,5 


Skilled crof>« workers 


100.0 


10.0 


26 4 


42 5 


21 1 


1000 


8.4 


173 


44 5 


L98 


100.0 


6.4 


19.5 


44.0 


30.0 


Machine opbrotor/ossembier 


100.0 


7 7 


27 5 


41 4 


23 4 


100.0 


73 


193 


453 


28.1 


lOOO 


7.9 


16.1 


42.0 


34.0 


Agrtculture/primary 


100.0 


116 


30.0 


39 4 


190 


100.0 


110 


25.5 


37.8 


25.8 


100.0 


60 


26.6 


39.1 


26.4 


Swltzeilond (French) 


Monoger/professlonol 


lX.O 


70 


17.3 


633 


22 4 


1000 


54 


159 


490 


29.7 


100.0 


40 


10.8 


44.8 


40.5 


Techniclon 


1000 


8.4 


29.5 


48 6 


13.5 


100.0 


69 


30.4 


47,9 


14.8 


100.0 


ZJ 


18.7 


57.6 


20.0 


Oerk 


1000 


3.5 


39,1 


45.7 


1)6 


100.0 


63 


31.2 


46.1 


16.4 


100.0 


3.2 


25.1 


52.0 


19,6 


SalBs/senrice 


100.0 


27.0 


46.7 


246 


26 


)OQ0 


16.7 


396 


34.9 


8.9 


100.0 


19 7 


363 


34.4 


9.6 


Skilled crafts workers 


100.0 


262 


35,7 


377 


1.4 


100.0 


21.8 


28.8 


32.0 


17.3 


lOO.O 


122 


28.4 


40.3 


19.0 


Mochlne operotar/assembler 


100.0 


280 


30.4 


31 9 


9.7 


lOO.O 


27 9 


34.7 


23 3 


14.1 


1000 


■i7.4 


31.5 


33.0 


8.2 


Agriculture/ prtmory 


100.0 


24 8 


48.2 


24 2 


28 


1000 


19.6 


45 1 


28 5 


6.7 


100.0 


18.6 


39.0 


36.7 


5.7 
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Table 21-3 Percentage distribution of the population in selected occupations scoring at 
each of the five literacy levels, by literacy scale and country: 1994 — 
Continued 



Prose scoie Document scale Quantltottve scoie 



Country ortd occupollon 


TOtOl 


Level 

1 


Level 

2 


Level 

3 


Level 

4/5 


Total 


Level 

1 


Level 

2 


Level 

3 


Level 

4/5 


Total 


Level 

1 


Level 

2 


Level 

3 


Level 

4/5 


Switzerland (Genncin) 


Monoger/protessJonoi 


100.0 


5.1 


31.4 


50.4 


13.0 


100.0 


5.0 


26.6 


44.0 


22.4 


100.0 


3.6 


16.5 


49.6 


30.1 


Technicion 


100.0 


3.5 


29.9 


526 


14.0 


lOO.O 


4.4 


22.4 


47.7 


25.4 


100.0 


2.6 


20.5 


49.4 


27.5 


Oerk 


100.0 


6.3 


36.0 


40.4 


15.3 


100.0 


7.1 


32.0 


42.4 


16.5 


100.0 


6.5 


26.4 


45.4 


19.7 


Soles/seivtce 


100.0 


15.9 


44.3 


34.7 


5.0 


100.0 


20.1 


36.1 


36.0 


5.6 


100.0 


12.1 


36.6 


36.2 


10.9 


SkJiiecf crofts workers 


100.0 


24.6 


46.5 


26.2 


2.4 


100.0 


22.0 


36.6 


32.7 


6.5 


100.0 


11.5 


36.5 


39.5 


12.5 


Mochine operotor/ossembler 


100.0 


40.1 


35.9 


240 


0.0 


100.0 


30.6 


27.3 


31.0 


11.1 


100.0 


27.9 


24.5 


39.6 


6.1 


Agrlculture/pnrrxirY 


100.0 


33.3 


43.9 


20.5 


2.3 


lOO.O 


31.3 


31.9 


24.6 


12.2 


100.0 


26.2 


32.7 


27.0 


14.0 


United Stotes 


Monoger/profession oi 


100.0 


3.9 


15.6 


37.0 


43.4 


lOOO 


5.1 


14.9 


41.0 


39.1 


100.0 


3.7 


14.1 


36.6 


45.6 


Technicion 


100.0 


24 


16.3 


473 


34.0 


100.0 


4.2 


17.0 


46.7 


30.1 


1000 


2.3 


10.6 


44.4 


42.5 


Oetk 


100.0 


73 


29.6 


41 7 


21.2 


lOOO 


11.1 


34.0 


33.1 


21.6 


100.0 


10.6 


31.7 


35.5 


22.1 


Soies/service 


lOO.O 


24.2 


26.1 


32.3 


17.4 


I0Q.0 


26.6 


25.4 


32.6 


15.2 


100.0 


251 


26.5 


29.3 


17.2 


Skilled crafts workers 


100.0 


29.4 


36.0 


25.5 


7 1 


100.0 


29.9 


37.6 


25.0 


7.4 


100.0 


26.7 


31.5 


26.9 


10.9 


Mochine operotor/ossembler 


100.0 


26.9 


36.9 


27.6 


6.3 


10Q.O 


35.4 


32.2 


25.6 


6.6 


100.0 


30.4 


30.9 


27.5 


11.2 


Agriculture/pnrrtory 


100.0 


31 7 


21.2 


24.5 


22.7 


100.0 


36.4 


12.2 


27.3 


24.1 


100 0 


33.6 


9.5 


42.5 


14.4 



SOURCE: Organization tor Economic Co-operation and Development and Statistics Canada, Literacy. £cor\omy ond Society, 
Results of the Intemationol Adult Literacy Survey. 1995. 
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Note on definitions of literacy scales and levels 



This indicator reports the results of a wide- 
ranging test of literacy skills given to a large 
sample of adults (ranging from 1,500 to 1,800 per 
country) in Europe and North America in fall 
1994. The International Adult Literacy Survey 
(lALS) was a collaborative effort among seven 
governments and three intergovernmental 
organizations. Each country was required to 
draw a probability sample that could be 
representative of the civilian, non- 
institutionalized population aged 16-65. In six 
countries, the survey was conducted in the 
national language; in Canada, respondents were 
given a choice of taking the survey in either 
English or French; in Switzerland, respondents in 
French-speaking and German-speaking cantons 
responded to survey questions in their respective 
languages. 

As literacy cannot be narrowed down to a single 
skill suited for dealing with all types of text, nor 
defined as an infinite set of skills, the lALS 
defined literacy in terms of three scales, each 
encompassing a common set of skills relevant for 
diverse tasks: 

Prose litcracx/: The knowledge and skills required 
to understand and use information from texts, 
including editorials, news stories, poems, and 
fiction; 

DGCiiment literac}/: The knowledge and skills 
required to locate and use information contained 
in various formats, including job applications, 
payroll forms, transportation schedules, maps, 
tables, and graphics; and 

Quantitative literaci/: The knowledge and skills 
required to apply arithmetic operations, either 
alone or sequentially, to numbers embedded in 
printed materials, such as balancing a checkbook, 
figuring a tip, completing an order form, or 
determining the amount of interest on a loan 
from an advertisement. 

In each of these three scales, rather than 
expressing a threshold for achieving literacy, a 
scale from 0-500 was constructed, upon which 
tasks of varying difficulty were placed. These 
scales were developed through the item response 
theory (IRT) scaling procedures. First, the 
difficulty of tasks was ranked on a scale 



according to how well respondents actually 
performed. Then, each scale was divided into 
five levvfis, reflecting the empirically determined 
progression of information-processing skills and 
strategies. Next, individuals were assigned 
scores between 0 and 500 according to how well 
they performed on a variety of tasks at different 
levels. Finally, the percentage of readers falling 
into each skill level was calculated. 

A person's ability in each literacy scale can be 
expressed by a score, defined as the point at 
which he or she has an 80 percent chance of 
successfully performing a given task. If a person 
scores at level 2, it means that this individual has 
an 80 percent chance of successfully performing 
level 2 tasks and a greater than 80 percent chance 
of performing level 1 tasks. It does not mean, 
however, that individuals with low proficiency 
caruiot succeed at tasks that are rated at higher 
skill levels — only that the probability of their 
success is relatively low. Below is a description 
of the three literacy scales and the tasks required 
at each proficiency level: 

Prose literacy includes text from newspapers, 
magazines, and brochures accompanied by one or 
more questions or directives asking the reader to 
perform specific tasks. These tasks represent 
three major aspects of information processing: 
locating, integrating, and generating. Locating 
tasks require the reader to find information in the 
text based on conditions or features specified in 
the question or directive. Integrating tasks ask 
the reader to pull together two or more pieces of 
information in the text. Generating taste ask the 
reader to produce a written response by 
processing information from the text, making 
text-based references, and drewing on back- 
ground knowledge. 

Prose Level 1 (Difficulty values 0-225). Most of the 
tasks at this level require the reader to locate and 
match a single piece of information in the text 
that is iden^'ical to or synonymous with the 
information given in the directive. If a plausible 
incorrect answer is present in the text, it tends not 
to be near the correct information. 

Prose Level 2 (Difficulty values 226-275). Tasks at 
this level tend to require the reader to locate one 
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or more pieces of information in the text; 
however, several distracters may be present and 
the reader may need to make low-level 
inferences. Tasks at this level ai begin to ask 
readers to integrate two or more pieces of 
information, or to compare and co*"'trast 
information. 

Prose Level 3 (Difficultly values 276-325). Tasks at 
this level tend to direct readers to search the text 
to match information, requiring the reader to 
make low-level inferences or to locate text that 
meets specified conditions. Sometimes the reader 
is required to identify several pieces of 
information that are located in different sentences 
or paragraphs rather than search for information 
located in a single sentence. Readers may also be 
asked to integrate or to compare and contrast 
information across paragraphs or sections of text. 

Prose Lei^el 4 (Difficulty values 326-375). These 
tasks require readers to perform multiple-feature 
matching or to provide several responses where 
the requested information must be identified 
through text-based inferences. Tasks at this level 
may also require the reader to integrate or 
contrast pieces of information that are sometimes 
presented in relatively lengthy texts. Typically, 
these texts contain more distracting information, 
and the information that is requested is more 
abstract. 

Prose ItTel 5 (Difficulty values 376-500). Some 
tasks at this level require the reader to search for 
information in dense text that contains a number 
of plausible distracters. Some tasks require 
readers to make high-level inferences or use 
specialized knowledge. 

Document literacy involves using materials such 
as tables, schedules, charts, graphs, maps, and 
forms. Questions or directives associated with 
the various document tasks are categorized into 
four basic t>'pes; locating, cycling, integrating, 
and generating. Locating, integrating, and 
generating refer to the same skills as those in 
prose literacy. Cycling tasks require the reader to 
locate and match one or more features of 
information, but differ from locating tasks in that 
they require the reader to engage in a series of 
feature matches to satisfy conditions given in the 
question. 

Document Ijevel 1 (Difficulty values 0-225). Most of 
the tasks at this levei require the reader to locate a 



piece of information based on a literal match. 
Distracting information, if present, is typically 
located away from the correct answer. Some 
tasks may direct the reader to enter personal 
information onto a form. 

Document bevel 2 (Difficulty values 226-275). 
Document tasks at this level are more varied. 
While some still require the reader to match a 
single feature, more dist xctir^ information may 
be present, and the match may require a low-level 
infeT*ence. Some tasks at this level may require 
the reader to enter information onto a form or to 
cycle through information in a document. 

Document Level 3 (Difficulty values 276-325). Tasks 
at this level appear to be the most varied. Some 
require the reader to make identical or 
synonymous matches; however, these matches 
usually require the reader to take conditional 
information into account or to match multiple 
features of information. 

Document Level 4 (Difficulty values 326-375), Tasks 
•it this level, like those in the previous levels, ask 
the reader to match multiple features of 
information, to cycle through documents, and to 
integrate information; frequently, these tasks 
require the reader to make higher order 
inferences to arrive at the correct answer. 
Sometimes the reader must take conditional 
information into account 

Document Lei^el 5 (Difficulty values 376-500). Tasks 
at this level require the reader to search through 
complex displays of information that contain 
multiple distracters, make high-level inferences, 
process conditional information, or use 
specialized knowledge. 

Quantitative literacy involves using numbers 
and arithmetic operations to complete a task. 
These tasks require the reader to locate and 
extract numbers from different types of 
documents that contain similar but irrelevant 
information, infer numbers from printed 
directions, or calculate numbers using multiple 
operations. 

Quantitative Level 1 (Difficulty values 0-225), 
Although no quantitative tasks used in the lALS 
fall below the score of 225, experience suggests 
that such tasks would require the reader to 
perform a single, relatively simple operation 
(usually addition) for which either the numbers 
are already entered into the given document and 
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the operi^tlon is stipulated, or the numbers are 
provided and the operation does not require the 
reader to borrow. 



Quantitative Level 2 (Difficulty values 226-275). 
Tasks at this level typically require readers to 
perform a single arithmetic operation (frequently 
addition or subtraction) using numbers that are 
easily located in the text or document. The 
operation to be perfoimed may be easily inferred 
from the wording of the question or the format of 
the material (for example, a bank deposit form or 
an order form). 

Quantitative Level 3 (Difficulty values 276-325). 
Tasks at this level typically require the reader to 
perform a single operation. However, the 
operations are more varied — some multiplication 
and division tasks are found at this level. 
Sometimes two or more numbers are needed to 
solve the problem, and the numbers are 
frequently embedded in more complex displays. 
While semantic relation terms such as "how 
many" or "calculate the difference" are often 
used, some of the tasks require the reader to 
make higher order inferences to determine the 
appropriate operation. 



Quantitative Level 4 (Difficulty values 326-375). 
With one exception, the taste at this level require 
the reader to perform a single arithmetic 
operation in which the quantities or the 
operations are not easily determined. That is, for 
most of the tasks at this level the question or 
directive does not provide a semantic relation 
term such as ' how many" or "calculate the 
difference" to help the reader. 

Quantitative Level 5 (Difficulty values 376-500). 
Taste at this level require readers to perform 
multiple operations sequentially; the reader must 
pull out the features of the problem from the 
material provided or rely on background 
knowledge to determine the quantities or 
operations needed. 



SOUi?CE: Ofgonlzotvon for Econorr^ic Co-operatron and 
Development and Statistics Canada > bterocy. Economy' and 
Society. Resuffs of the fnternationaf Aduif Literacy Survey. 
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Table 22-1 SAT test-takers as a percentage of high sihool graduates, percentage of test- 
takers who are minorities, SAT mean scores, standard deviations, a. id 
percentage scoring 600 or higher* 1972-95 



SAi '*i5t-takers Verbal Mathematics 



As a Percentage Percentage 

Number of percent of scoring scoring 

hl^ school high school Percent Total Stanciard 600 or Standard 600 or 

Year graduates' Number' graduates^ minority mean Mean deviation higher Mean deviation higher 



(fn Ihousands) 



1972 


3XX)1 


1.023 


34.1 


— 


937 


453 


111 


n 


484 


115 


17 


1973 


3X)36 


i.o;5 


■ 33.4 


— 


926 


446 


108 


10 


481 


113 


16 


1974 


3,073 


98C 


32.1 


— 


924 


444 


no 


10 


460 


116 


17 


1975 


3 '?3 


996 


31.8 


— 


906 


434 


109 


8 


472 


115 


15 


1976 


3.148 


IjXX) 


31.8 


15.0 


903 


431 


no 


8 


472 


120 


17 


1977 


3.156 


979 


31.0 


16.1 


899 


429 


no 


8 


470 


119 


16 


1978 


3.127 


989 


31.6 


17.0 


897 


429 


no 


8 


468 


118 


15 


1979 


3.117 


992 


31.8 


17.1 


894 


427 


no 


7 


467 


117 


15 


1980 


3.043 


992 


32.6 


17.9 


890 


424 


110 


7 


466 


117 


15 


1981 


3.020 


994 


32.9 


18 1 


890 


424 


110 


7 


466 


117 


14 


1982 


2.995 


989 


33.0 


18.3 


893 


426 


110 


/ 


467 


117 


15 


1983 


2.886 


963 


33.3 


18.9 


893 


425 


109 


7 


468 


119 


16 


1984 


2.767 


965 


34.9 


19.7 


897 


426 


no 


7 


471 


119 


17 


1985 


2jbl7 


977 


36.5 


20.0 


906 


431 


111 


7 


475 


119 


17 


1966 


2,643 


1X01 


37.0 


— 


906 


431 


no 


8 


475 


121 


17 


1987 


2.694 


1,080 


40.^ 


21»8 


906 


430 


Ml 


8 


476 


122 


Ifi 


1983 


2.773 


1.134 


40.9 


23.0 


904 


428 


109 


7 


476 


120 


17 


1989 


2.727 


1068 


39.9 


25.3 


903 


427 


111 


8 


476 


121 


16 


1990 


2.588 


1026 


39.7 


26.6 


9X 


424 


111 


7 


476 


123 


18 


1991 




1.033 


341.4 


28.0 


896 


422 


111 


7 


474 


123 


17 


1992 


32.463 


1,034 


341.6 


28.5 


899 


423 


112 


7 


476 


123 


16 


1993 


32x181 


1.044 


342.1 


30.0 


902 


424 


113 


7 


478 


125 


19 


1994 


3^2479 


1050 


424 


31.0 


902 


423 


113 


7 


479 


124 


16 


1996 


-»2.553 


1.068 


41.8 


31.0 


910 


428 


113 


8 


482 


127 


21 



— Not available. 

' Includes those In public and private schools. 

3 This figure represents high school graduotes who took the SAT at any time while they were In high school os a percentage 
of all high school graduates. 

^ Data hove been revised from previously published figures. 

^ Number of public h gh school graduates is based on state estimates. 

SOURCE: Collect Entrance Examination Board. NQfiondi Qepo&. Co/Zege Bound 5en/ors. 197^-1995 (Copyright ©1995 by College 
Bitrance Examination Soord. Alt rights reserved.). U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Digest 
of £<iucQiion Statistics, 1995. toble 99. 
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Table 22-2 Average SAT scores of college-bound seniors, by race/ethnicity: 1976-95 



Year 


White 




Black 




Mexican 

American 


Puerto 

Rican 


Other 

HIsponIc 




Aslan 

American 


American 

Indian 


Verbal 


Math Verbal 


Math Verbal 


Math ’ 


Yerba! 


Math 


Verbal Math Verbal 


Math Verbal 


Math 


1976 


451 


493 


332 


364 


371 


410 


364 


401 






414 


618 


388 


420 


1977 


448 


489 


330 


367 


370 


408 


355 


397 


— 


— 


405 


614 


390 


421 


1978 


446 


485 


332 


364 


3^’-: 


402 


349 


388 


— 


— 


401 


610 


387 


419 


1979 


444 


483 


330 


368 


3/0 


410 


345 


388 


— 


— 


396 


611 


386 


421 


1980 


442 


482 


330 


360 


372 


413 


350 


394 


— 


— 


396 


609 


390 


426 


1981 


442 


483 


332 


362 


373 


416 


353 


393 


— 


— 


397 


513 


391 


426 


1982 


444 


483 


341 


366 


377 


416 


360 


403 


— 




398 


613 


388 


424 


1983 


443 


484 


339 


369 


376 


417 


358 


403 


— 


— 


395 


614 


388 


426 


1984 


446 


487 


342 


373 


376 


420 


358 


405 


— 


— 


398 


619 


390 


427 


1986 


449 


490 


346 


376 


382 


426 


368 


409 


— 


— 


404 


518 


392 


428 


1966 






























1987 


447 


489 


361 


377 


379 


424 


360 


400 


387 


432 


405 


621 


393 


432 


1988 


446 


490 


363 


384 


382 


428 


366 


402 


387 


433 


408 


622 


393 


435 


1989 


446 


491 


351 


386 


381 


430 


360 


406 


389 


436 


409 


526 


384 


428 


1990 


442 


491 


352 


386 


380 


429 


359 


405 


383 


434 


410 


528 


388 


437 


1991 


441 


489 


361 


386 


377 


427 


361 


406 


382 


431 


4)1 


630 


393 


437 


1992 


442 


491 


362 


385 


372 


426 


366 


406 


383 


433 


413 


532 


395 


442 


1993 


444 


494 


353 


388 


374 


428 


367 


409 


384 


433 


416 


535 


400 


447 


1994 


443 


496 


352 


388 


372 


427 


367 


411 


383 


435 


416 


536 


396 


441 


1996 


448 


498 


356 


388 


376 


426 


372 


411 


389 


438 


418 


538 


403 


447 



— Not available. 

NOTE: The first year far \vhich SAT scores by racial/ ethnic group are available is 1976. Data wem not collected by racial/elhnlc 
group In 1966. The term "college-oound seniors' refers to those students from each high school graduating class who partlcl- 
poted In the College Board Admissions Testing Program, ond does not Include oil first-yeor college students, or all high school 
seniors See the supplement ol note to this indicator for intormotion on Interpreting SAT scores. 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, Natrona/ Report College Bound Senrbrs. 1972-1995 (Copyright ®1995 by College 
Entrance Examination Boord. All rights reserved.). 
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Table 22*7 Percentage of graduating seniors taking the ACTi and ACT composite 
scores, by race/ethnicity and type of program: 1991-95 



Percentage of graduating 






Year 






SOiliOiv TQKHiQ 1110 1 Qiiu 

ACT composite scores 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 



PercantQQd of graduotlng 



seniors taking the ACT 


32.0 


33.5 


35.3 


36.0 


37.0 


ACT composite scored 


Total 


20.6 


20.6 


20.7 


20.8 


20.8 


Race/ethnIcitY 


Whtte 


21.3 


21.3 


21.4 


21.4 


21.5 


Black 


17.0 


17.0 


17.1 


17.0 


17.1 


Asian/PacIfIc Islander 


21.6 


21.6 


21.7 


21.7 


21.6 


Mexlcan/Chlcano 


18.4 


18.4 


18.5 


18.4 


18.6 


Other Hispanic 


19.3 


19.3 


19.3 


19.3 


18.7 


American Indian 


18.2 


18.1 


18.4 


18.5 


18.6 


Type of progroma 


College preparatory 


22.1 


22.0 


22.0 


22.0 


22,0 


Non-college preparatory 


19.1 


19.1 


19.1 


19.1 


19.1 



' American College Testing (ACD Progrom Assessment is used for college admissions, placement, scholarship programs, 
recruitment and retention, and academic odvteing. 

2 The ACT composite score ronges from 1 to 36 and reflects the scores of the 4 tests; English Mathematics, Reoding, and 
Scler^e Reasoning. 

^ A college preporatory program Is defined os one that Includes the basic core curriculum of 4 years of English and 3 years 
each of mothemotlcs, social studies, and sclera a 

SOURCE: American College Testing Program, W5 ACT Assessment Resuits: Summery Report. 
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Note on interpreting SAT test scores and the new version of the SAT 



Interpreting test scores 



Standard deination units 



According to the College Board, the new version 
of the Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) is 
designed to measure verbal and quantitative 
reasoning skills related to academic performance 
in college. SAT scores are statistically controlled 
to maintain the same meaning from year to year, 
and therefore useful comparisons over time can 
be made/ 

Since 1941, SAT scores have been expressed 
relative to the ^performance of a group of 
approximately 11,000 candidates who took the 
test in 1941." The mean raw score of that group 
was given the scaled score of 500, with a standard 
deviation of 1 00. In order for scores to be 
compared to this reference group, a short set of 
common items is included in each years forms. 
Each new form is then linked with a previous 
form through these common items, allowing the 
forms to be equated back to the 1941 form. 
Therefore, a score of 500 on any form of the SAT 
corresponds to the mean of the 1941 group. 
Likewise, a score of 600 falls one standard 
deviation above the mean of the 1941 group, and 
a score of 400 falls one standard deviation below 
the mean of the 1941 group. ^ 

The decline cr rise of test scores depends on 
many factors. Changes can involve variations in 
the composition of the test-takers. For example, 
between 1963 and 1970, there was a significant 
decline in SAT scores. Because of a continuing 
increase in the proportion of high school 
graduates going to college over this period, the 
group of test- takers became progressively less 
selective, and this was likely a major factor in the 
decline in scores/ The College Board notes that 
the relation.ihip between SAT test scores and 
students’ characteristics are "complex and 
interdependent."^ For example, educational, 
demographic, and socioeconomic factors might 
influence test scores. However, while these 
factors may be related, they are not necessarily 
causal. Moreover, changes in test scores can also 
be related to variations in performance among 
similar types of test-takers. 



Performance on the SAT can be measured in a 
number of ways. Changes in standard deviation 
units is one useful metric. Standard deviation 
units indicate how scores, on average, deviated 
from the mean. Since the standard deviation is 
measured on a common scale across different tests, 
it can also be used to compare score changes on a 
variety of measures.*^ 

Once changes in scores across measures have 
been noted, the significance of these changes 
should be considered. Some have considered a 
decline of one standard deviation to be 
significant. This designation, however, is 
arbitrary,^ In Investment hi Learning, Howard 
Bowen provides some guidelines for describing 
changes in standard deviation units (SDUs).** 



Estimated changes as 

expressedJn SDUs 

+.75 or above 

+.40 to .74 

+.20 to .39 

+.10 to ,19 

-.09 to +.09 

-.10 to -.19 

-.20 to -.39 

-.40 to -.74 

-.75 or below 



Descriptive judgment 
Extreme increase 
Large increase 
Moderate increase 
Small increase 
No change 
Small decline 
Moderat decline 
Large decline 
Extreme decline 



Changes in standard deviation units are 
calculated using the following formula: 



where and are the mean scores in years 1 
and 2, respectively, and o, and Oj are the standard 
deviations of scores in years 1 and 2, respectively. 
For example, table 22-1 indicates that between 
1980 and 1985, mean verbal scores increased 7 
points, and between 1980 and 1987, mean 
mathematics scores increased 10 points. 
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Applying the above formula^ the following 
standard deviation units are produced: 

Verbal: 431-424/110.5 = +.063 



Math: 476466/119.5 = +.084 

According to Bowen's template, the changes in 
standard deviation units suggest no significant 
change in scores during this period. Using the 
same calculation, the declines in verbal and 
mathematics scores from 1972 to 1993 were -.259 
and -.050, respectively — moderate and not 
significant declines. 

The new version of the SAT 

A new version of the SAT was introduced in 
March 1994. The new SAT is divided into two 
sections — the SAT I: Reasoning Tests and the 
SAT II: Subject Tests. The SAT I is organized into 
verbal and mathematics sections similar to the 
previous version of the SAT, while the SAT II 
replaces the achievement tests for assessing 
knowledge in specific subject areas. Using 
psychometric methods of equating the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) made the 
scores from the SAT 1 comparable to the scores 
from the former SAT, thus allowing comparisons 
of scores from 1972 through 1995. 

The mathematics section on the new SAT I is very 
similar to the mathematics section on the original 
S.AT, except that it contains some grid-in 
(or fill-in-the-blank) items, and test-takers can 



now use calculators. The verbal section of the 
new SAT I has changed more significantly, 
however. In the original SAT, students were 
asked to complete four types of items: reading 
comprehension, sentence completion, analogies, 
and antonyms. On the new version, students 
must complete only three types of verbal items: 
critical reading, sentence completion, and 
analogies. As a result of these changes, the new 
SAT I does not provide verbal subscores 
comparable to the subscores of the original SAT; 
however, the overall verbal scores are comparable 
between the two versionp of the test 



NOTES. 

' College Entrance Exomlnation Board. Notionot ffeport 
College Bound Seniofs. 1996. 

^ Anne Arvastasi. Piychologicol Testing. MacMillan. Fifth 
editian. 19Q2.p. 90. 

’ College Entrance Examirvation Board. Notional ffeport. 
CotJege Bound Seniors, 1996. 

* College Entrance Examination Board. On Further 
Examination: Report of the Ad\/lso(y Pane/ on the Schoiostic 
Aptitude Jest Score Oecttne. 1977. 

' College Entrance Examination Board. Notional Report. 
College Bound Seniors. 1996. 

^ The Congress of the United States. Congressional Budget 
Office, trends in Educational Achie\/ement April 1986. 

' Clifford Adelman The Standardlied Test Scores of College 
Graduates. IQ64-1R62. National Institute of Education. 1986. 
pll. 

' Howard Bowen investment in Learning Jossey Bass. 1977. 
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Note on proficiency scores for lAEP mothemafics and science 



Indicators 23 and 24 contain mean proficiency 
scores and standard errors for each population 
participating in the second International 
Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP). 
Proficiency scores allow the comparison of 
average proficiency across age groups within and 
behveen countries. Mean proficiency scores and 
standard errors were obtained following a series 
of different statistical analyses: item parameters 
estimation using item response theory (IRT), 
vertical equating of scales for 9- and 13-year-olds, 
and plausible values technology for estimation of 
proficiency distributions. 

First, for each age group in mathematics and 
science, a random sample of 200 students was 
drawn from each participating population to 
build a reference population. Then, a three- 
parameter logistic item response model was fitted 
using this reference population. Following 
examinations of goodness of fit statistics and 
consultation with content specialists, no items 
were excluded from the item parameter 
estimation. 

Since there were some common items for 9- and 
IS^year-olds/ it was possible to equate item 
parameter estimates to put proficiency scores for 
these two age groups on the same proficiency 
scale. This was done with a linear transformation 
of the 9-year-olds' item parameters estimates 
using the 13-year-olds' item parameters estimates 
as the target scale. Finally, five draws from each 



student's proficiency distribution were obtained 
using plausible values technology developed for 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). This technology used three different 
sets of values as input: item parameters estimates 
from the reference population, students' item 
mathematics or science responses, and students' 
answers tc the background questions. 

The proficiency scores were rescaled to give a 
mean of 500 imd a standard deviation of 100. To 
do so, the proficiency scores for all the 
participating populations were merged, 9- and 
13-year-olds together. An overall mean and an 
overall standard deviation were then calculated 
using the individual students* weights. These 
values were used to transform linearly the five 
proficiency scores of each student on the targeted 
scale with mean and standard deviation as 
previously fixed (500 and 100, respectively). 

Population mean proficiency scores were 
computed as the average of the five proficiency 
score means. Computation of standard errors of 
these means included contribution from two 
sources. A first contribution made use of the 
sampling plan and consisted of the jackknifed 
standard error of the first proficiency score. A 
second contribution was linked to the variation 
implicit in the presence of five possible 
proficiency scores. These two quantities were 
combined to give information concerning the 
variability of the results. 
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Note on educotionot oKainment 

The Current Population Survey (Ci S), which is 
used for Indicators 25, 32, 34, and others, changed 
the questions used to determine a respondent's 
educational attainment beginning in 1992. 

Before 1992, the educational attainment questions 
were 1) "What is the highest grade or year of 
regular school... has ever attended?" and 2) "Did 
...complete the grade?" There were 19 response 
categories for grades 1-8, lst-4th year of high 
school, and lst-6th year of college. 

If lespondents attended, for example, grade 12 
but did not complete it, it was assumed that they 
had completed grade 11. If the highest grade 
respondents had completed was 9, 10, or 11, they 
were classified as high school dropouts. If the 
highest grade completed was 12 or greater, they 
were considered to have completed high school. 

If they had completed the 4th year of college or 
greater they were considered to have completed 
college. 

Beginning in 1992, the two questions were 
changed to a single question: "What is the 
highest level of school...has completed or the 
highest degree ..has received?" In the new 
response categories, several of the lower levels 
were collapsed into a single summary category 
such as "1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th grades." At the high 
school level, a new category "12th grade, no 
diploma" was added. The biggest change was in 
the categories for high school completion and 
beyond, which are as follows: 

♦ High school graduate, high school diploma or 
equivalent (e.g., CED) 

♦ Some college but no degree 

♦ Associate's degree in college, academic 
program 

♦ Associate's di?gree in college, occupational or 
vocational program 

♦ Bachelor's degree (e g., B.A., A.B., B.S.) 

♦ Master's degree (e.g., M.A., M.S., M.Eiig., 
M.Ed., M.S.W., M.B.A.) 

♦ Professional school degree (e.g., M.D., D.D.S., 
D.V.M., L.L.B.,J.D.) 

♦ Doctoral degree (e.g., Ph.D., Ed.D.) 



The new question puts more emphasis on 
credentials received beginning at the high school 
level, and it puts less emphasis on the level 
attended or completed in college if that 
attendance did not lead to a credential. 

This change created some uncertainty about the 
comparability of measures, such as high school 
completion rates and college completion rates 
over time. Below is a discussion of the possible 
t^ffects the new question may have on high school 
and college completion rates. 

High school completion: The earlier educational 
attainment question did not explicitly address 
high school equivalency certificates. Therefore, it 
is possible that an individual who attended grade 
10, dropped out without completing it, and later 
took the GED test and received a high school 
equivalency credential would not have been 
counted as completing high school. The new 
question, however, explicitly treats these 
individuals as high school graduates. Since 1988, 
an additional question has been added to the 
October CPS to explicitly ask respondents 
whether they had taken the GED. The vast 
majority of those who responded "yes" were 
classified as high school graduates using the 
attainment question. 

The earlier educational attainment question 
treated individuals who completed grade 12 as 
high school graduates. However, the new 
question added a new respons'.- category called 
’T2th grade, no diploma,’' and these respondents 
were not treated as graduates. However, the 
number of individuals in this category 
historically has been \'ery small. In summary, it 
appears that the question change has had minor 
effects on measured high school completio* 'ates. 

College completion: With the increasing prevalence 
of individuals taking more than 4 years to earn a 
bachelor's degree, some researchers arc 
concerned that the college completion rate ased 
on the category "4th year or higher of college 
completed" would overstate the bachelor's 
degree (or higher) completion rale. However, the 
college completion rates among those aged 25-29 
in 1992 and 1993 using the new CPS question 
were very similar to the completion rates for 
those in 1990 and 1991 using the old questions. 
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In summary, it appears that the question change 
has had a very small effect on measured college 
completion rates. 

Some college: With the new question^ someone 
who attends college for onlv a few months 
should respond "Some college/' but with the old 
question they should have responded "Attended 
first year of college and did not complete it." In 
the past, the calculation of the percentage of the 
population with 1-3 years of college excluded 
these individuals, Howevei, with the new 
question, the information to exclude them is not 
available, and those with only a few months of 
college are included in the category "Some 
college," So, in principle, the percentage of 
individuals with "Some college" or an ass>ociate's 
degree would be expected to be larger than the 
percentage with 1-3 years of college. Therefore, it 
doe^ not appear useful to compare the percentage 
of those with "Some college or an associate's 
degree" using the new item, to the percentage of 
those who completed "1-3 years of college" using 
the old item. 

Indicators 32 and 34 use labor force statistics for 
the civilian population and annual median 
earnings for wage and salary workers with 



different levels of educational attainment. The 
discussion above suggests that the "high school 
graduate with no further education" category 
based on the new item is larger than before, 
because it includes all those with an equivalency 
certificate; however, it is actually smaller than 
before because it excludes those who completed 
"12th grade, no diploma" and those with only a 
few months of college. The latter group is now 
included in the "1-3 years of college" category. 

Nevertheless, the employment and earnings of 
the respondents who have been added and 
dropp^ from each category are similar; 
therefore, the net effect of the misclassification on 
employment rates and average annual earnings is 
likely to be minor. For this reason, it was decided 
that it would be useful to continue to compare the 
employment rates and median annual earnings of 
recent cohorts with "Some college or an 
associate's degree'* to older cohorts who 
completed "1-3 years of college," 

For further information on this issue, see Robert 
Kominski and Paul M, Siegeb "Measuring 
Education in the Current Population Survey/' 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1993. 
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Table 26-1 Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores according to the 

timing, enrollment status, and institution type of their initial enrollment in 
postsecondary education, by selected characteristics: 1982 and 1992 



Foil 1982 

Delayed entry' 

Full-time POrHime Other No 

Full-time public POrHIme public Public enroll' enroll- 

Selected choracterfstics 4-yeor 2-year 4ryeor 2-year Other* 4-yeor 2-yoor other* ments ment 



Total 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Grades In high school 
Mostly As (90-100) 

HolfAs/Bs (85-89) 

Mostly Bs (80-84) 

I jlfBs/CsC75-79) 

Mostly C:s (70-74) 

Half Cs/Ds (65-69) 

Mostly Os (60-64) 

Program In high school 
General 
Academic 
vocational 

Location (census regior.) of high school 
Northeast 
Central 
South 
West 

Socioeconomic stotus 
Low quartile 
Middle two quartiles 
High quartile 

Test score composite 1982^ 

Low quartile 
Middle two quartiles 
High quartile 

All courses^ 

No 

Ves 

Roce/ethnicity 

White 

Black 

Hlspar^lc 

Aslan/Padflc Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 

Porents* educational attohment 1980^ 
No high school diploma 
High school graduate 
Vocotlonol/technical 
Some college 
Bachelor's degree 
Advanced degree 



23.4 


1&5 


1.1 


4.1 


5.0 


22.0 


9.3 


1.0 


3.4 


4.3 


24.8 


11.6 


1.2 


4.8 


5.8 


69.7 


7.2 


1.3 


3.0 


3.7 


52.3 


13.1 


2.2 


3.9 


5.0 


35.8 


14.1 


1.3 


5.4 


6.1 


18.8 


12.3 


1.0 


4.5 


6.1 


7.7 


8.7 


0.9 


4.0 


4.8 


3.7 


4.0 


0.3 


2.8 


2.6 


4.9 


2.3 


0.1 


0.7 


3.5 


11.5 


9.2 


09 


4.1 


4.5 


44.4 


13.0 


1.6 


4.6 


5.6 


5.8 


8.6 


0.6 


3.6 


5.0 


30.1 


9.0 


07 


1.8 


5.9 


25.5 


9.3 


1.3 


4.2 


6.3 


19.8 


10.1 


1.6 


3.8 


39 


18.1 


15.0 


0.5 


7.4 


3.9 


8 7 


7.9 


0.6 


23 


4.3 


21.5 


11.9 


1.4 


5.2 


6.1 


48.4 


12.3 


1.3 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


5.6 


0.2 


2.8 


3.9 


17 7 


13.6 


1.4 


5.1 


6.2 


60.4 


10.0 


1.8 


3.2 


4.3 


20.3 


10.6 


1.1 


4.3 


5.4 


80.3 


67 


22 


0.5 


1.0 


25.6 


11.0 


1.1 


4.4 


5.3 


18.9 


88 


0.7 


2.8 


4.3 


11.1 


9.5 


1.4 


3.8 


4.6 


40.6 


16.1 


2.1 


7.0 


2.8 


8.4 


6.1 


0.2 


2 S 


3.0 


8.0 


7.4 


0.8 


2.8 


4.1 


13.4 


9.7 


1.1 


3.2 


5.5 


18.9 


11.1 


1.0 


4.7 


5.6 


27.3 


14.2 


1.6 


4.4 


5.7 


43.4 


12.7 


1.1 


7.8 


4.7 


52.3 


137 


1.6 


3.9 


3.6 



4.2 


1Q.3 


5,9 


1.9 


33.6 


4.7 


10.3 


5.0 


1.9 


38.1 


3.8 


10.2 


6.8 


1.9 


29.3 


3.8 


2.2 


0.6 


0.6 


7.9 


3.7 


5.8 


2.4 


0.9 


10.8 


5.0 


8.7 


3.7 


1.4 


16.7 


4.7 


12.7 


6.8 


1.5 


31.6 


4.5 


13.4 


7.6 


2.4 


46.0 


2.5 


8.8 


9.3 


3.4 


62.6 


3.5 


5.3 


10.6 


2.7 


66.5 


4.0 


12.8 


7.3 


2.1 


43.8 


6.1 


7.4 


3.9 


1.1 


13.2 


3.4 


117 


7.4 


2.6 


51.6 


4.6 


7.6 


6.6 


2.0 


31.7 


3.6 


10.7 


5.0 


1.7 


32.6 


4.7 


95 


6.4 


19 


36.4 


3.8 


14.6 


5.7 


2.1 


28.8 


4.0 


9.3 


8.3 


2.7 


52.0 


4.1 


11.8 


5.7 


1.4 


31.0 


5.4 


6.6 


3.0 


1.4 


11.7 


3.1 


95 


8.1 


2.8 


58.8 


4.4 


11.9 


6.4 


1.8 


31.6 


4.7 


6.2 


2.6 


0.5 


6.4 


4.1 


10.6 


6.2 


2.0 


36.4 


2.8 


3.4 


1.4 


0.0 


1.6 


4.1 


10.1 


5.5 


1.7 


31.2 


6.1 


9.7 


8.6 


2.5 


38.7 


3.8 


10.7 


6.1 


2.1 


46.9 


3.7 


11.1 


3.3 


0.8 


12.5 


9.2 


16.6 


5.2 


2.5 


46.0 


3.6 


9.2 


6.1 


1.9 


56.1 


4.0 


11.6 


7.2 


2.3 


42.0 


3.9 


12.7 


9.0 


1.2 


31.9 


6.0 


11.0 


5.4 


2.2 


23.2 


6.1 


7.7 


3.0 


o.e 


13.5 


3.6 


6.7 


2.5 


1.7 


10.4 



I Student first enrolled In postsecondary education after October 1982. 

3 Includes Iess*thaiv4>year Institutions other than public 2-yeor. 

3 Includes students who could not be ptoced in one of the other categories, usuolly becouse Informotlon on timing of enroll- 
ment was missing. 

^ Composite score based on the average nonmissing scores on reading, vocabulary, and mathematics (port 1) tests adminis- 
tered In 1982. 

s Whether student took 4 English credits. 3 social studies credits. 3 mathematics credits. 2 foreign language credits, and 0.5 
computer science credits. 

4 Mother's or father's educational attainment, whichever was higher. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department af Education. National Center for Education Statistics. High School and Beyond ^HS&B) study 1980 
SophorrxDre Cohort. Base Year. First, and Fourth Falfow-up surveys. 
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Table 26*2 Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores according to 
highest degree earned through 1992, by selected characteristics 



Less than First- 

high High Certif- Assoc- Bach- profess- Doctor- 

Selected characteristics school school Icate late's elor's Master's lonol ate 



Total 

Sex 

Male 

Female 

Grades In high school 
Mostly As (90-100) 

Holt As/Bs(S5-69) 

Mostly Bs <a0-84) 

Half Bs/Cs (75-79) 

Mostly Cs (70-74) 

Half C:s/Ds (6W9) 

Mostly Ds (60-64) 

Program in high school 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

Location (census region) of high school 
Northeast 
Control 
South 
West 

Socioeconomic status 
Low quartlle 
Middle two quarti'es 
High quartlle 

Test score composite In 1982' 

Low quortile 
Middle two quartUes 
High quartlle 

All courses^ 

No 

Yes 

Race/ethnIcIty 

Whtte 

Slack 

Hispanic 

Asian/Poclflc Islander 
Amerlcon Indlan/Alaskan Native 



5,6 


51.5 


11.0 


7,9 


6.5 


53.6 


9.7 


6.7 


6.0 


49.6 


12.4 


9.1 


0.6 


17.8 


2.4 


3.9 


0.6 


30.0 


6.2 


7.7 


0.7 


42.6 


9.7 


10.6 


2.7 


68.3 


11.8 


9.6 


6.6 


63.9 


13.6 


6.7 


16.9 


69.8 


14.3 


4.4 


32.0 


48.7 


11.4 


1.1 


8.8 


59.6 


13.8 


7.4 


1.0 


36.4 


8.4 


7.9 


9.7 


64.9 


12.1 


8 1 


3 1 


46.2 


10,2 


9 1 


6.4 


50.7 


10.1 


9.4 


6.7 


56.4 


11.6 


6.2 


6.2 


50.2 


12.7 


7.2 


9.0 


64.6 


12.3 


6.9 


3.9 


53.6 


11.6 


9.1 


1.4 


32.7 


70 


7.6 


16.6 


64.0 


13.0 


4.1 


3.1 


56.2 


12.8 


10.1 


0.1 


266 


4.8 


7.2 


6.0 


636 


11.6 


8.1 


0.0 


129 


3.2 


8.6 


4.9 


49 1 


10.1 


8.4 


6.9 


59.6 


16.3 


6.2 


11.9 


69.6 


11.2 


7.3 


0.6 


40.9 


6.9 


6.2 


17.6 


58.2 


11.6 


6.0 



20.0 


2.7 


0.9 


0,2 


19.6 


2.6 


1.3 


0.2 


20.6 


2.6 


0.6 


0.1 


54.7 


13.8 


6.3 


0.6 


44.1 


6.1 


2.6 


07 


31.2 


3.7 


1.1 


0.2 


16.1 


1.3 


0.3 


0.0 


7.0 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


2.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


5.3 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


9.5 


0.7 


0.2 


0.1 


38.1 


6.8 


2.0 


0.3 


4.7 


0.4 


0.1 


01 


26.4 


4,6 


1.2 


0.3 


20.6 


2.6 


1.2 


0.2 


16.4 


2.2 


0.6 


0.1 


19.4 


1.5 


0.8 


0.1 


6.4 


0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


19.0 


2.0 


0.5 


0.1 


41.2 


6.9 


27 


0.6 


3.0 


0.2 


00 


0.1 


16.1 


1.6 


0.3 


0.0 


49.2 


87 


30 


0.6 


176 


2.2 


0? 


0.1 


609 


12.5 


1.6 


0.6 


23,1 


3.2 


1.0 


0.2 


10.0 


1.5 


0.5 


0.2 


90 


0.6 


0.3 


0.0 


32.7 


4.7 


7.5 


0.7 


67 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 
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Table 26-2 Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores according to 

highest degree earned through 1992, by selected characteristics — Continued 



Selected characteristics 



Parents’ educational attainment In 1 98CP 
No high school dlplorfKa 
High school graduate 
Vocatlonal/technical 
Some callege 
Bachelor's degree 
Advanced degree 

Type of start In postsecondary education 
hall 19(^2 full-time 4-yeor 
Fall 1982 full-time pubfic 2-year 
Fall 1982 part-time 4-year 
Fan 1982 part-time public 2-year 
Fan 1982 other 
Delay 4-year^ 

Delay public 2-year 
Delay other^ 

Other enrollments 
No enrollment 



Less than 



high 

school 


High 

school 


Certif- 

icate 


Assoc- 

iate's 


13.4 


633 


11.0 


57 


6.1 


59.5 


13.0 


8.3 


4.2 


55.1 


13.3 


8.0 


27 


48.7 


12.6 


10.6 


1.6 


36.3 


7.3 


7.7 


1.1 


31.2 


5.0 


7.9 


0.0 


21.2 


3.5 


4.6 


0.3 


36.5 


11.9 


24.4 


0.0 


52.2 


6.7 


10.0 


1.6 


59.5 


13.4 


9.4 


0.2 


23.0 


34.3 


24.5 


0.4 


55.6 


8.1 


7.4 


1.7 


63.0 


16.9 


12.0 


1.9 


31.4 


48.4 


14.4 


0.0 


0.0 


86.5 


5.1 


16.1 


83.9 


0.0 


0.0 



Bach- 

elor's 


Moster's 


Firsf* 

profesii- 

Ic/nol 


Dcctor- 

ote 


5.7 


07 


0.2 


0.) 


11.5 


1.2 


0.3 


0.1 


17.1 


17 


0.6 


0.0 


22.6 


2.3 


rj/j 


0.2 


39.5 


5.9 


1.4 


0.4 


43.4 


7,4 


3.5 


06 


5‘^8 


9.0 


3 4 


0.5 


24.6 


2.1 


02 


0.0 


27.2 


3.5 


0 1 


C.4 


14.4 


O.V 


0.8 


0.0 


15 7 


1.9 


04 


0.0 


24.0 


3.7 


0.4 


U4 


6.2 


0.2 


C.O 


0.0 


3,3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


6.0 


1.1 


0.4 


C.8 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


0.0 



' Composite score based on the average nonmissing scores on reading, vocabulary, and mathemotics Cixirt \) tests adn'iinis 
teredin 1982. 

2 Whether student took 4 English credits. 3 social studies credits. 3 mothemotics credits, 2 foreign language credits. anJ 0.£> 
computer science credits. 

3 Mother's or father's educational attainment, whichever was higher. 

^ Includes less-than-4-year Institutions other than public 2'year. 

5 Includes students who could not be placed In one of the other categories, usually because Information on timing of enroH- 
ment wos missing. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education ticfistics High School and Beyond (M3&0^ study 19fk? 
Sophomore Cohort. Base Year. Hrst. and Fourth Follow-up surveys. 
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Table 27-1 


Percentage of the population who have completed secondary and higher 
education/ by seX/ country/ and age: 1992 




Both 56X6$ 




Male 




Female 






Secondary 


H(gh6r 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Country 


educattou 


6ducatlon 


education educotlon 


educotlon 


educotlon 








25-^ years old 








laigo cQuOriet 














car.cicia 


71.3 


15.0 


71.0 


16.8 


71.5 


13.2 


‘^rurice 


52.2 


10.2 


56.2 


11.3 


48.4 


9.2 


Gemiany 


61.^ 


11.6 


8S.6 


14.8 


75.1 


8.3 


!ta>y 


26.4 


6.4 


30.5 


7.3 


26.4 


5.4 


Jooan* 


697 


13.3 


70.9 


21 ' 


68.5 


5.2 


’JnrtiiCt Kjn^om 


68.t 


10.7 


73.9 


13.8 


62.2 


7.7 


Unitoc 


S4.0 


23.6 


83.8 


26.0 


84.3 


21.3 


couri:V(«»F 
















52.e 


11.8 


62.9 


12.9 


42.6 


10.7 




68.0 


6.9 


77.7 


7.9 


58.3 


6.0 


Betgi'jrn 


46.? 


8.8 


47.0 


11.6 


43.6 


6.1 


v>enrAcrk 


58.9 


13.3 


63.4 


14.0 


54.4 


12.7 


F:."»oncJ 


61.5 


10.4 


61.1 


12.1 


61.9 


8.8 


rreiond 


42.2 


8.3 


38.9 


9.8 


45.5 


6.9 


Nethorlonds 


57.9 


20.9 


63.8 


23.8 


51.9 


17.8 


New Zealnnd 


56.4 


II. 1 


622 


13.5 


50.8 


8.7 


Ncnvoy 


/9.0 


12.4 


79.9 


14.8 


78.1 


10.0 


Portuyo;-' 


i4.2 


5.0 


14.7 


5.4 


137 


4.6 


Sf oir 


22.9 


10.0 


25.7 


10.7 


20.3 


9.4 


Sweoan 


69.9 


11.7 


66.3 


12.2 


71.4 


11.2 


Sv.Stzoriand 


60.6 


8.0 


87.0 


11.0 


74.6 


5.1 








25-34 years old 






















Cona.'ia 


60.8 


16.1 


79.0 


16.0 


62.5 


16.2 


franco 


67.1 


12.3 


66.4 


12.4 


65.7 


12.1 


Gt' mo^y 


886 


11.8 


90.9 


13.0 


86.3 


10.5 


itOV 


42.4 


6.8 


41.5 


6.8 


43.3 


6.7 


jQDOn^ 


90.6 


22.9 


89.3 


34.2 


91.8 


.1.5 


United Kln^jOOm 


80.9 


12.5 


82.2 


14.3 


79.6 


10.7 


VMrteu Sicte.v-' 


86.6 


23.2 


85.9 


23.3 


87.0 


23.1 


ether r;ountiie« 














Aus<ralici3 


56.6 


13.1 


65.2 


13.1 


47.3 


13.1 


Au*;Tria 


7S.9 


7.9 


65.0 


7.6 


72.7 


6.3 


Belgiun 


.69.9 


11.6 


577 


13.2 


62.2 


9.6 


Derimo:>r 


66.9 


513.3 


67.7 


512.9 


66.0 


»13.7 


PinJand 


81.7 


11.1 


79.8 


12.2 


83.7 


9.9 


irek'^nd 


65.8 


9.8 


50.3 


10.1 


6U 


9.6 


NetEierlonds 


67.9 


23.6 


68.6 


24.3 


67.1 


22.8 


New Zecl'jnd 


6^.6 


12.6 


64.1 


14.3 


55.4 


10.9 


Norway 


88.’ 


127 


86.5 


U.9 


89.7 


12.4 


Portugal 


20.6 


6.9 


16.7 


6.1 


22.5 


7.7 


Spoin 


41.3 


16.3 


41 2 


14.5 


41.3 


16.1 


Sweden 


&83.0 


9.3 


81.4 


9.4 


84.7 


9.3 


Switzerland 


37 2 


8.7 


89.7 


U.4 


84.7 


6.1 
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Table 27-1 Percentage of the population who have completed secondary and higher 
educ;‘^ic^, by sex, country, and age: 1992 — Continued 



Country 



Both sexes Male Femafe 



Secondary Higher Secondary Higher Secondary Higher 

education education education education education educatfan 



^S-44 years old 



Largo countries 
Canada 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Japani 

United Kingdom 
United States^ 

Other countries 
Australia^ 
Austria 
Befgfum 
Denmark 
Finland 
1reland3 
Netherlands 
New Zeaiard 
Norway 
Portugal^ 

Spo^n 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



Large countries 
Canoda 
France 
Germany 
ffafy 
Japon' 

United Kingdom 
United States^ 

Other countries 
Australia^ 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



77.5 


174 


57.0 


11.2 


06.9 


15.4 


34.6 


9.2 


77.0 


14.5 


71,1 


13.0 


86.2 


26.0 


66.3 


14.7 


70.4 


9.4 


51.5 


10.7 


60.9 


16.2 


69.1 


13.0 


43.6 


0.9 


61.0 


24.2 


50.3 


12.9 


032 


15.5 


16.7 


6.4 


24.3 


10.9 


76,1 


14.4 


03.9 


9.5 



65.4 


14.9 


47.3 


10.4 


80.6 


11.4 


20.5 


5.6 


59.6 


9 1 


62.0 


9 1 


02.7 


24 1 


50.7 


10.9 


64.9 


5.9 


36.2 


7.4 


50.0 


13.2 


52.1 


10.4 


34.7 


7.0 


52.2 


10.4 


546 


10 1 


754 


12.6 


10.4 


3.7 


13 0 


7.1 


65.4 


13.6 


77.5 


7.0 



77.1 


19.1 


60.9 


11.7 


91.3 


16.6 


37.0 


10.2 


77.0 


23.6 


77.4 


16.6 


000 


26.6 


67.1 


16.3 


70.2 


10.0 


53.2 


13.7 


65.4 


16.2 


67.9 


14.5 


41.0 


10.6 


66.0 


27.7 


63.7 


15.1 


03.7 


10.5 


17.7 


7.1 


26.0 


12.0 


73.1 


14.9 


06.2 


12.6 


-54 years old 


66.1 


10.6 


52.6 


12.2 


07.0 


16.0 


244 


70 


62.4 


15.0 


70.6 


129 


02 B 


29.0 


61.0 


12.0 


77.3 


8.5 


41 6 


11.1 


63.3 


14.9 


52.0 


12.6 


32.5 


10.1 


61.2 


22.5 


62.4 


13.7 


770 


15.9 


>2 2 


4.7 


17.9 


9.0 


63.4 


14.1 


05.0 


10.9 



77.9 


15.0 


53.2 


10.7 


02.5 


lh9 


31.9 


ai 


77.0 


5.4 


64.9 


9.3 


00.3 


25.1 


45.5 


13.1 


62.7 


0.7 


49.7 


7.6 


56.1 


16.1 


70.3 


11.5 


46.3 


7.2 


54.7 


20.5 


53.1 


10.6 


02.6 


12.2 


15.6 


5.7 


20.6 


9.9 


79.2 


13.0 


79.4 


6.2 



64.7 


11.1 


41.9 


0.6 


73.1 


6.7 


16.0 


4.3 


66.9 


2.6 


53.5 


5.3 


02.6 


19.6 


39.1 


0,9 


52.7 


33 


34.0 


3.6 


52.6 


11.5 


52.2 


6.1 


37.1 


5.5 


42.9 


14.1 


46.0 


6.4 


73.7 


9.3 


t0.0 


2.0 


9.0 


5.3 


67.5 


13.1 


68.9 


4.6 



1 1909 data. 

2 In the United States, completing secondary education Is defined as grojuotlng from high school or earning a GED, complet- 
ing higher educotlon Is defined oorning o bachelor's degree or more. 

3 1993 data. 

4 1991 data. 

3 Revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: Orgonfeotlon tor Econamic Cooperation and Deveiapment, Indicators of Education s SystemSi OFCD Bduco^ion Stafis’ 
tics 198&-}992. 
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Table 29-1 Percentage of high school graduates earning a minimum number of units 
in core courses, by curriculum type and school characteristics: 1982, 1987, 
1990, and 1994 



S^hoo 




"New Basics" 


curriculum 






Less restrictive curriculum 




Ch' ./C^tirlStiCS 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1994 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1994 


tctol 


14.0 


28.3 


39.6 


50.6 


3U 


53.6 


66,2 


73.8 


.•■ol af school 


^Jbllc 


12.7 


28.0 


380 


49.5 


29.4 


53.2 


65,0 


73.4 


F rivote 


24.6 


33.0 


56.3 


63.3 


47.9 


58.4 


79.1 


79.5 


:ity 


3ig city 


— 


33.0 


39.5 


63.1 


— 


60.0 


69.1 


75.2 




— 


27 6 


41 7 


49.7 


— 


54.0 


67.8 


72.6 


r 


— 


27.9 


44,0 


50.2 


— 


50.2 


70.6 


71.4 




— 


27.2 


37.5 


50.2 


— 


52.1 


63.5 


74.9 


In 


24,7 


39.8 


45.2 


57.5 


45.8 


61.6 


64.7 


74.9 




14.0 


315 


532 


58.0 


36.5 


61.5 


82.7 


83.9 




9.5 


20.6 


27.5 


42.4 


20.7 


37.2 


46.7 


59.9 


y\\ . •' 


69 


21.0 


27.4 


41.7 


20.6 


55.1 


66.9 


73.5 



— Net Civoilubic. 

* The "New Basics' curriculum requires 4 yeoi? of English and 3 yeors eoch of sociol studies, science, and mathematics. The 
less restrictive curriculum rG<ulres 4 years of English, 3 yeors of social studies, and ^ years eoch of science and mathematics. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department o( Education. National Center for Education Stotistlcs. The )994 High Schooi Transcript Stu<i/ rodttfo- 
fibns.' Camporative Data on Credits Earned and Oemographics for }994, fWO. t9B7, and 1982 High SchOOi Graduates, 1996. 
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Note on high school transcript studies 



Indicators 28 and 29 con*:ain data from high school 
transcript studies conducted by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Data on 
average course credits, or Carnegie units, for high 
school graduates come from the following 
studies: 1987, 1990, and 1994 data are from the 
1987, 1990, and 1994 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) High School 
Transcript Studies; and 1982 data are from the 
High School and Beyond (HS&B) Transcript 
Study. A bri?f description of these studies, 
including descriptions of the sampled 
populations, follows. 

The 1987, 1990, and 1994 NAEP High School 
Transcript Studies were conducted using nearly 
identical methodology and tecimiques. The 
sample of schools was a nationally representative, 
and included schools having grade 12 or 17-year- 
old students. The sample was also representative 
of graduating seniors from each school. 

Since the focus of the transcript studies was high 
school graduates, schools with 17-year-olds, but 
without 12th grade were not included in the 
subsample used in these analyses. Of the 
remaining schools, only those students who 
graduated were selected. 

Between May and November of 1994, high school 
transcripts were collected from 25,573 students 
who graduated in 1994. To be consistent with the 
1982 study, students with an Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) were omitted from all 
estimates in the tables. Also, students with 
incomplete transcripts were dropped, bringing 
the number of transcripts analyzed to 24,374. 
These students attended 340 schools that had 
previously been sampled by the NAEP. 

In spring 1991, transcripts were collected from 
21,607 students who graduated from high school 
in 1990. These students attended 330 schools that 
had previously been sampled for the NAEP. 

The sample of schools for the 1987 High School 
Transcript Study consisted of a nationally 
representative sample of 497 secondary schools 
selected for the 1986 NAEP for grade 11, 17-year- 
old students, of which 433 schools participated. 
The 1987 study was restricted to students who 
were in grade 11 during the 1985-86 school 



year. There are 27,732 graduates from 1987 
represented in the tables. Data for 1987, 1990, and 
1994 in Indicators 28 and 29 are from the NCES 
publication The 1994 High School Transcript Stud}/ 
Tabulations. 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a survey of 
high school sophomores and seniors. In 1982, 
high school transcripts were collected for 
members of the sophomore cohort who were 
selected to be in the second follow-up survey 
(about 12,000 transcripts). As in the 1987, 1990, 
and 1994 NAEP High School Transcript Studies, 
records were obtained from all types of high 
schools. However, because the 1982 HS&B used 
a different method of identifying disabled 
students than the NAEP High School Transcript 
Studies, students who had participated in a 
special eduCcuion program were excluded from 
the tabulations in order to make the figures 
consistent. 

Each of the transcript studies used the taxonomy 
of Classification of Secondary School Courses 
(CSSC), which contains approximately 2,200 
course codes used to define course content and 
level. These studies also included additional 
course and student information, such as grade 
ai\d credit received, grade level, graduation 
status, age, gender, and race/ethnicity. 

The numbers in all the tables differ from previous 
editions of The Condition of Education for two 
reasons. First, a new exclusionary rule was 
applied to the transcripts this year. Each year the 
transcripts must be examined for validity and 
completeness. Incomplete transcripts, those of 
students receiving special education diplomas, or 
those from schools which have unique 
definitions of credit hours were excluded. In 
previous years, transcripts showing that a student 
had taken more than 32 credit hours were 
excluded based on the supposition that their 
schools must be using shorter class periods than 
other schools, and thus one credit hour would 
not mean the same thing in these schools as in the 
average school. A case-by-case analysis of these 
schools showed that their class periods were no 
shorter than the average school; instead, these 
schools had particularly stringent graduation 
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requirements. Therefore, the data for all years 
were recalculated to include these transcripts. 

Second, in previous editions of the Conditiotir 
students who had taken algebra II or beyond in 
high school but had not taken algebra I or 
geometry were assumed to have taken these 
courses prior to entering high school and were 
included in the percentage of students who had 



taken these courses. This year, the numbers 
reflect only those students who took these 
courses while in high schooL The numbers for 
these two subjects appear to have dropped from 
previous years, but in actuality, only the number 
of students who were included in the analysis 
has dropped. 

SOURCE: U S. Deportment of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. The 1994 High School Transcript Study 
Tabulations. 1W6. 
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Table 29-2 Percentage of high school graduates taking sekcted mathematics and 

science courses in high school, by race/ethnicity: 1982, 1987, 1990, and 1994 



Mothematics and scisnce 
courses (credits) 






19821 










19871 






White 


Block Hisponic 


Aslon/ 

Pacific 

Islonder 


American 

Indian/ 

Aloskon 

Notive 


White 


Block Hispanic 


Asian/ 

POClfrC 

isiortder 


American 

Indian/ 

Alaskan 

Native 


Malhwnatlct^ 






















Any mothemdUcs (1 .00) 


9a? 


99.2 


97.2 


100.0 


99.6 


98.9 


96.2 


99.1 


998 


98.7 


Algebro 1 (1.00) 


57.8 


42.4 


42.4 


55.5 


332 


66.1 


54.6 


53.6 


63.6 


60.9 


Georf)etrY<1.00) 


51.0 


28.8 


25.6 


64.9 


33.2 


63.0 


42.2 


39.6 


81,1 


43.2 


Algebra )l (0.50) 


36.0 


22.0 


180 


45.6 


10.6 


51.6 


30.8 


29.2 




27 6 


Tifganameiry (0.50) 


13.7 


6.0 


6.4 


268 


3.0 


20.4 


10.6 


9.8 


413 


42 


Analysis/pre^alculus (O.SO) 


6.8 


2.2 


2.8 


14.5 


1.6 


13.2 


5.1 


7.3 


39.4 


5.4 


Stotlstlcs/probobility (O.SO) 


1.2 


0.5 


0.1 


1.7 


30.0 


1.4 


0.3 


02 


1,5 


U.0 


Calculus (1.00) 


5.4 


1.3 


1.7 


12.8 


4.0 


5.6 


2.2 


3.6 


29.4 


0.4 


AP calculus (1.00) 


1.8 


0.3 


0.4 


5.5 


0 1 


2.7 


1.4 


2.6 


23.5 


0.4 


Science 






















Any science (1.00) 


96.9 


97.4 


93.8 


96.2 


92.1 


98.6 


98.1 


98.6 


99.3 


99.8 


Biology (1 .00) 


78.3 


73.0 


66.2 


83.7 


66.7 


88.7 


84.7 


B5.4 


91.5 


90.2 


AP/hianars biology (1 .00) 


7.4 


4.6 


3.1 


1 19 


06 


2.7 


1.4 


1.6 


4.2 


0.3 


Chemistry (1 .00) 


34.1 


21.9 


15.5 


52.8 


259 


46.6 


28.4 


29.1 


69.8 


26.4 


AP/honors chemistry ( 1 ,00) 


3.3 


16 


1.3 


5.8 


09 


3.4 


1.1 


2.2 


15.3 


.0.6 


Physics (1.00) 


16 3 


7 3 


5.7 


34.8 


8.1 


20.6 


9.7 


9.9 


46..S 


8.3 


AP/honor j physics ( 1 .00) 


1.2 


0.9 


0.4 


3.4 


30.0 


1.6 


0.4 


0.8 


56 


1.4 


Engineering (1.00) 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


3O.0 


3Q.0 


0.1 


0.4 


0 1 


0.4 


30.0 


Astronomy (0.50) 


1.3 


0.4 


0.7 


3O.0 


30.0 


0.9 


0.3 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


Geology/ earth science (0.50) 


14.0 


10.0 


11.2 


9.6 


18.6 


14.0 


18.1 


11.6 


124 


12.3 


Biology ond chemistiv (2.00) 


31.3 


19.7 


14.2 


46.5 


21.9 


45.1 


27.2 


27.9 


66.3 


24.8 


Biology, chemistry, ond physics (3.00) 


12.2 


4.8 


3.9 


28.4 


7.8 


17.6 


8.3 


6.2 


41.8 


6.2 








19901 










1994 
















Americon 










American 










Aslan/ 


Indlon/ 








Asian/ 


inaion/ 


Mathematics and science 








Pacific 


Aloskan 








Pacific 


Aloskan 


courses (credits) 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


islander 


Native 


While 


Block 


Hisponic 


islander 


Native 


Mothemotlci^ 






















Any moir.emotics (1.00) 


99.5 


99.5 


99.9 


99.9 


100.0 


99.6 


993 


99.2 


100.0 


9B9 


Algebro 1 (1 .00) 


64.2 


65.1 


64.8 


63.2 


61.7 


67.5 


65.0 


707 


61.7 


56.7 


Geometry (1.00) 


65.6 


56.2 


53.6 


70.6 


65.7 


72.7 


56.1 


694 


75.8 


60.0 


Algebra il (0.50) 


65.0 


41 4 


35.7 


599 


47.1 


61 6 


43 7 


51.0 


66.6 


39.2 


Trigonometry (0.50) 


193 


140 


10.8 


35.1 


14.7 


18.6 


13.6 


9.8 


25.3 


6.7 


Analysls/pre-colcuius (0.50) 


14.8 


6.2 


7.2 


25.3 


7.6 


16.2 


9.8 


13.9 


33.9 


8.7 


Stotlstlcs/picboblllty (0.50) 


1.0 


l.I 


0.9 


1.5 


0.3 


2.3 


1.7 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


Colculus (1.00) 


69 


2.8 


3.8 


1B.5 


4.2 


96 


36 


60 


23.4 


3.8 


AP calculus (UX)) 


42 


1.2 


3.0 


15.6 


3.0 


7.3 


20 


46 


21.0 


2.2 


Science 






















Any science (1.(X)) 


99.3 


996 


99.3 


99.8 


100.0 


99.7 


99.5 


993 


99.3 


99.7 


Biology (1.00) 


91,5 


91.3 


90.3 


90.4 


90.5 


94.4 


91.3 


940 


90.9 


91.2 


AP/honors biology (1 .00) 


5.0 


3.8 


2.4 


6.3 


1.9 


4.6 


2.7 


3.3 


6.3 


1.7 


Chemistry (1 00) 


51.5 


40.3 


36.4 


63.6 


35.5 


68.5 


43B 


46.5 


69.3 


41.3 


AP/honors chemistry ( 1 00) 


3.7 


2.5 


1.1 


7.7 


4.5 


4.3 


'/.I 


2.5 


7.7 


0.6 


Physics (1.00) 


23 1 


14.6 


13.3 


38.4 


14.7 


26.1 


147 


160 


42.3 


10.3 


AP/honors physics ( 1 .00) 


2.1 


0.7 


1.0 


5.9 


0.5 


2.5 


1.4 


1.8 


6.0 


0.3 


Engineering (l.OQ) 


0 1 


0 1 


J0.0 


300 


30.0 


C.2 


0.4 


0 1 


1.0 


30.0 


Astronomy (0.50) 


1.4 


04 


1 1 


0.7 


1.7 


2.0 


0.6 


04 


0.8 


2.2 


Geology/ eorth science (0.50) 


276 


15.9 


14.0 


15 7 


31.0 


238 


23.3 


153 


16.7 


23.2 


Biology ond chemistry (2 00) 


50.2 


39.5 


365 


60.1 


34.2 


56.4 


42.2 


45.1 


64.8 


39.6 


Biology, chemistry, and physics (3.00) 


20.6 


12.0 


10.2 


33.7 


10.8 


22.7 


130 


134 


37.2 


8.0 



^ Numbers were revised from previously published figures. 

2 These data only report the percentage of students who earned credit in each mathematic; course while In high school and 
does not count those students who took these courses prior to entering high school. In 1992. for example, approximately 93 
percent of students had taken algebra I at some point before graduating high school, either before or durtng high school, 
ond obout 70 percent hod token geometry 

3 Percent Is less than 0.05 ond is rounded to 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. National Center for Education Stotistics. The ^994 High School Transcript Study Tabula- 
tions: Comparottve Data on Credits Earned and Oerr\agraphlcs far 1994. 1990. 1967. and 1932 High School Graduates. 1996. 
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Table 30-1 



Employment rates for recent high school graduates not enrolled in college 
and for recent school dropouts, by sex: October 1960-94 



Recent high school groduotes 
not enrolled in college 



Recent school dropouts 



October 


Totol 


Mole 


Femole 


Total 


Male 


Female 


I960 


65.0 


75.3 


58.0 


50.9 


61.0 


40.0 


1961 


65.4 


70.1 


62.5 


49.4 


60.3 


30.3 


1962 


66.3 


77.0 


61.5 


40.4 


61.9 


23.3 


1963 


64.7 


72.6 


69.5 


45.1 


64.4 


27.0 


1964 


63.4 


79.2 


63.5 


41.6 


63.0 


24,0 


1965 


71.9 


84.3 


63.2 


40.0 


66.0 


26.0 


1966 


64.9 


79.7 


55.0 


51.4 


69.4 


33.6 


1967 


65.9 


78.3 


67.7 


50.3 


65.0 


34,4 


I960 


67.3 


79.1 


60.2 


50.0 


65.5 


34.0 


1969 


70.1 


83.2 


61.1 


51.0 


69.0 


30.9 


1970 


63.2 


76.1 


52.6 


44.7 


56.5 


31.9 


1971 


65.2 


77.5 


55.6 


46.0 


69.3 


31.7 


1972 


70.1 


79.9 


62.3 


46.0 


64.7 


20.3 


1973 


70.7 


01.7 


61.9 


52.7 


62.5 


40.0 


1974 


69.1 


76.0 


63.2 


49.3 


63.0 


32.2 


1975 


65.1 


74.1 


57.5 


41 9 


54.0 


29.5 


1976 


60.0 


759 


61.7 


44.0 


50.0 


20.2 


1977 


72.0 


77.7 


67.2 


52.7 


64.0 


39.3 


1978 


74.9 


01.6 


67.5 


51,2 


63.7 


34.0 


1979 


72.4 


79.2 


66.7 


49.7 


65.3 


34.3 


1900 


60.9 


72.7 


65.0 


44.6 


51.9 


34.0 


1901 


65.9 


70.0 


62.1 


42.1 


54.2 


29.3 


1902 


60.5 


64.9 


56.0 


30.0 


44.4 


30.5 


1903 


63.0 


66.1 


60.1 


44.4 


51.6 


35.0 


1984 


64.0 


69.1 


69.7 


44.0 


53.1 


33.7 


1905 


62.0 


66.0 


69.3 


44.2 


51.9 


35.0 


1986 


65.2 


69.4 


61.6 


40.0 


57.9 


36.9 


1907 


60.9 


76.9 


61.9 


41.0 


46.0 


36.6 


1900 


71.9 


74.2 


69.5 


43.6 


53.7 


30.6 


1909 


71.7 


774 


65.6 


46.7 


52.2 


40.1 


1990 


67.0 


73.1 


61.9 


46.3 


51.3 


40.6 


1991 


59.6 


62.3 


56.1 


36.0 


48.0 


25.0 


1992 


62.7 


60.0 


65.0 


36.2 


44.0 


20.7 


1993 


64.2 


67.6 


60.6 


46.9 


61.6 


30.1 


1994 


64.2 


70.4 


67.7 


42.9 


50.2 


27.1 



NOTE: Recent high school groduotes ore indMduols oged )6-24 who groduoted during the survey ye or. Recent school dropouts 
ore IndMduols oged 16-24 who did not groduote ond who were in school 12 months eorller. but who were not enrolled during 
the 5un/ey month. Due to o chonge In doto sources, some percentoges ore revised from previously publisher j figures. 

SOURCE: U,S. Deportment of Latjor. Bureou of Lobor Statistics. Lobor Force Stafisfics Derived from the Currer^t Popufalior) Survey: 
1940^7, U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Populotbn Surveys. 
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Table 31>1 Percentage of 1992-93 college graduates who were working in 

administrative or clerical support occupations, and the percentage who were 
unemployed, by sex and field of study: April 1994 





Percentoge In odmintstratfve 
or clerical occupations 


Percentage 

unemployed 




Retd of study 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Totol 


13.0 


21. a 


4.8 


4.3 


Business and managerr^nt 


17.1 


31.4 


3.8 


3.4 


Educotton 


12.9 


13.5 


2.9 


3.5 


Engineering 


4.7 


7.3 


6.0 


7.6 


Health professions 


7.0 


7.6 


4.3 


4.6 


Public offolrs/soclal services 


6.8 


21.4 


4.2 


4.8 


Biological sciences 


12.1 


21.5 


6.5 


8.3 


Mathematics and science 


12.6 


22.1 


5.6 


3.8 


Social sciences 


19.5 


33.5 


4,6 


4.9 


History 


15.3 


22.3 


6.5 


3.6 


Humanities 


13.4 


26.8 


7.3 


3,3 


Psychology 


22.6 


22.0 


62 


5.0 


Other 


9.0 


21.4 


3.6 


5.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longltudlrvol 
Study, First Fotlow-up (B&B:93/94). 
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Note on labor force statistics 



The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) uses three 
categories to classify the labor force status of an 
individual: employed, unemployed, and not in 
the labor force. 

An employed individual is someone with a job and 
who is working. Also included are ihose 
individuals who are not working, but who have 
jobs from which they are temporarily absent due 
to illness, vacation, labor-management disputes, 
bad weather, and personal reasons. Those who 
are in the military are also counted as employed. 

An unemployed individual is someone who has no 
job, but who is available for work, and who has 
made specific efforts to find employment some 
time during the prior 4 weeks. Also included are 
those persons waiting to be recalled to a job from 
which they had been laid off, or who are waiting 
to report to a new job within 30 days. Individuals 
who are neither employed nor unemployed are 
not in the labor force. 

The labor force is made up o. all persons classified 
as employed or unemployed. The unemployment 
rate represents the number of unemployed 
individuals as a percentage of those in the labor 
force. The labor force participation rate is the ratio 
of those in the labor force to the population. The 
etnployment-popiilation ratio is the percentage of 
employed individuals in the population. Indicator 
32 refers to this last statistic as the employ?nent 
rate. 

Each of these statistics is typically reported in two 
forms: one that includes those in the military and 
one that excludes them. For instance, the civilian 
employment-population ratio is the percentage of all 
employed civilians in the civilian non- 
institutional population. The civilian labor force 
participation rate is the ratio of the civilian labor 
force to the civilian non-ins titutional population. 
The labor force statistics reported in Indicator 32 
and its associated supplemental tables are for the 
civilian non-institutional population. Indicator 32 
reports the form that excludes those in the 
milita-y. 

Each of these measures can be computed for 
groups classified by age, sex, race/ethnicity, etc. 



When classifying the labor force status of an 
individual, it is necessary to define: full-time, 
part-time, year-round, involuntary, and 
voluntary workers. 

FulNinte workers are those who reported being 
employed for 35 or more hours per week 
(including self-employment); this number may 
either be hours worked during the survey 
reference week or during the usual hours worked 
in the previous calendar year (Indicator 33). 
Included in this minimum 35 hours per week are 
paid leave for illness, vacation, holidays, and 
other paid time off. Part-time workers, in contrast, 
are those who are employed 1-34 hours per week. 

Year-round ivorkers are those who worked 50 or 
more wct-ks during the previous calendar year, 
while part-year workers are those who worked 1- 
49 weeks. Paid vacation time and sick leave 
count as time worked. 

The distinction betw'een whether an individual's 
employment status was involuntary or voluntary, 
as shown in Indicator 33, is made based on the 
main reason the individual gave for that status. 
For example, individuals who worked part time 
and who gave as the reason for working part time 
"could find only part-time job" or "slack 
work/ materials shortage" were considered to 
have not chosen to work part time and therefore, 
were placed in the involuntary category. Those 
who worked less than year round were 
designated as involuntary status if their main 
reason for working part year was "no work 
available" or "ill or disabled," while others were 
categorized as voluntary if their main reason was 
"taking care of home or family," "going to 
school," or being "retired." Those w'ho didn't 
work at all during the previous calendar year 
were categorized as involuntary if their main 
reason for not working was "ill or disabled" or 
"could not find work." 

Additional details on these labor force statistics 
are available in the explanatory notes of 
Employment and Earnings, published monthly by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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Table 34-2 Median annual earnings (in 1995 constant dollars) of wage and salary 
workers aged 25-34 whose highest education level was a high school 
diploma, by sex and race/ethnidty: 1970-94 



Male Female 



Year 


All 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


All 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 








All wage ai^d salary workers 








1970 


S33J339 


S33.627 


S24.521 


$29,309 


$16095 


$13,220 


$14005 


$14,195 


1971 


33X24 


33.835 


25.125 


27,947 


16.772 


13,904 


13X105 


13094 


1972 


34,877 


35.479 


26.830 


31089 


17057 


14.411 


14.138 


14,720 


1973 


36.496 


35.623 


28.702 


29.206 


16083 


13,857 


14,749 


15064 


1974 


32.919 


33.646 


28093 


31,056 


14024 


13,652 


15060 


16046 


1975 


30X132 


31.267 


25.598 


27069 


14019 


13.559 


15039 


14.915 


1976 


30.606 


31.754 


23.307 


26000 


14.671 


14.206 


16047 


14057 


1977 


3UX)B 


32.567 


23.587 


26X132 


14,916 


14,650 


16001 


14,772 


1976 


31.211 


32.720 


24.030 


27.969 


14064 


14.153 


16027 


14096 


1979 


30.622 


32.192 


23.175 


25.090 


14.707 


14.588 


15X163 


14.784 


1980 


26.465 


29.602 


20.946 


23016 


14.604 


14065 


14.633 


14,164 


1961 


26.612 


27.579 


20.712 


22.265 


14.237 


14091 


14.506 


14,916 


1962 


24.636 


25.720 


18.965 


21 780 


13,904 


13.763 


14019 


14XM3 


1963 


24.781 


26.069 


16,040 


22.562 


14.061 


13.861 


15.241 


13.387 


1964 


25.381 


27.361 


16.972 


22 076 


14,666 


14000 


14007 


14.611 


1965 


24.418 


26.263 


19.277 


20011 


14.736 


14,979 


13.544 


14x158 


1986 


24.526 


26.309 


17,020 


20.791 


14.662 


14,856 


13.134 


15018 


1987 


24.902 


26.915 


17.121 


21.643 


15015 


15.230 


14.176 


14.785 


1966 


26.502 


26.830 


19.956 


21.722 


14.765 


15.123 


13.771 


14078 


1989 


24.865 


26.109 


18.935 


20.167 


14.206 


14.524 


12017 


14087 


1990 


23.266 


24.876 


18.084 


16.626 


14076 


14.424 


12.918 


12,786 


1991 


22.666 


24.166 


17.195 


16.102 


13.779 


14.181 


12.16^ 


13.835 


1992 


21.627 


23.145 


15.683 


18.669 


13.602 


14.101 


12.152 


13.177 


1993 


21X174 


22.769 


16.767 


17.593 


13XJ54 


14,360 


10.704 


13.096 


1994 


21.150 


22 236 


16057 


17.655 


15.756 


14,293 


12.897 


12.643 








Year-round 


, fulHIme wage and salary workers 






1970 


S34.536 


S35.377 


$27,574 


330,610 


$21,662 


$22,090 


<il9.183 


n 


1971 


34.904 


35.617 


26040 


31016 


21X109 


21X164 


20.947 


O 


1972 


36.170 


37,110 


28x172 


32.293 


22012 


22,247 


20.602 


$22073 


1973 


36.650 


37.335 


31.251 


32X195 


21X166 


21.660 


21 .2/4 


22011 


1974 


34.863 


35,353 


31.708 


33095 


21.159 


21.143 


21.143 


21.591 


1975 


33x166 


34009 


30X127 


30.248 


21.236 


21.156 


21.725 


20.642 


1976 


33,375 


34.116 


28X184 


30.783 


21x160 


21.666 


20.992 


20.712 


1977 


34.292 


30.196 


27.017 


26.859 


21.619 


18.785 


19.291 


18.240 


1978 


35.243 


35.788 


30012 


32.962 


21.549 


21.820 


20.897 


20.707 


1979 


33.752 


34.765 


27042 


28.946 


20.871 


21.163 


19x187 


19X163 


1980 


31.337 


32.110 


25X151 


26.794 


20.588 


20,831 


19.563 


19.829 


1981 


30.019 


31.003 


25.957 


25.791 


19.741 


19,945 


19.396 


18040 


1962 


28.984 


30,186 


24,005 


25.616 


19073 


19,535 


16.522 


19042 


1963 


29.199 


30.616 


21.708 


25.745 


19.567 


19,893 


16.654 


18.856 


1984 


30.037 


31.218 


20,664 


27.370 


19.970 


20,556 


17.880 


19022 


1986 


28.478 


30019 


22.644 


23020 


20.240 


20,801 


17.374 


19.704 


1966 


28.630 


29.751 


22.492 


25.509 


20.178 


20,531 


17.237 


21099 


1987 


28.592 


29.796 


21.399 


26.119 


20x121 


20.823 


16.265 


19.967 


1966 


28.162 


29.273 


21.853 


25XW9 


19.963 


20.557 


17,321 


19089 


1989 


27.015 


28.273 


22,435 


23X101 


19.825 


20.048 


16,345 


19079 


1990 


25.847 


27.872 


20.054 


21.748 


19.144 


19.587 


16,728 


17.107 


1991 


25.222 


26,963 


19.385 


22,123 


19069 


20.025 


17.733 


18.908 


1992 


24.756 


26.237 


18,728 


21.734 


19.283 


19,807 


16.062 


19015 


1993 


23.747 


25898 


19.624 


20.788 


18.954 


20.025 


15X193 


17055 


1994 


23.757 


24,607 


20.146 


20098 


17,903 


16.450 


16.034 


17,232 



* Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Beginning with the March 1992 survey, which collected earnings for calendar year 1991. new questions were used to 
obtain the educational attainment of respondents. See the supplemental note to Indicator 25 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 34*4 Median annual earnings (in 1995 constant dollars) o( wage and salary 

workers aged 25-34 whose highest education level was a bachelor's degree 
or higher, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1970-94 







Male 








Female 






Year 


Ail 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


All 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 








All wage an't i 


salary workers 








1970 


$41,046 


$40^1 


O 


O 


$27 AOS 


$23,980 


$29322 


(•) 


1971 


41J026 


40628 


$36A92 


n 


2 -961 


25330 


28307 


O 


1972 


41,626 


4i;306 


38,376 


n 


. -21 


26,107 


28.640 


n 


1973 


4;ai3 


40,601 


36,917 


n 


27A\6 


24,940 


27.149 


(•) 


1974 


37A79 


38640 


31.292 


n 


24,353 


24702 


26.804 


O 


1976 


35,549 


35.913 


31.756 


C) 


24.163 


23.738 


26.790 


O 


1976 


36,605 


36.913 


34.197 


o 


23706 


22339 


26,763 


O 


1977 


S6.S12 


36.874 


32.789 


C) 


22.641 


22328 


26387 


(•) 


1978 


36.731 


36,644 


34.983 


$36,112 


22A77 


22371 


23321 


(•) 


1979 


35.500 


36.705 


31.108 


30.749 


22A62 


22.839 


23304 


(•) 


1980 


33.912 


34/477 


26,349 


29,697 


22707 


22366 


23.953 


(•) 


1961 


>4,309 


34.746 


29.054 


27A72 


21.971 


21 C'i4 


22.790 


$22,899 


1982 


33,035 


33,385 


28.690 


31.753 


22A58 


22387 


23.622 


21370 


1983 


33.627 


34/)11 


26,626 


29.944 


23A46 


23345 


24.175 


23.036 


1964 


34>463 


36.541 


27,780 


29533 


23A78 


23.586 


24394 


23303 


1966 


36A02 


37.001 


30.793 


36,363 


24.876 


24.876 


24,141 


24301 


1966 


36,89o 


37.547 


28796 


37.161 


26.103 


25.983 


26.794 


25345 


1987 


37/316 


38,699 


26.569 


33.982 


26,749 


26.547 


27381 


27392 


1986 


36,109 


36,149 


27.321 


28,250 


26.719 


20.930 


26355 


24353 


1969 


36.052 


37.674 


26/S75 


26.091 


27391 


27.378 


26313 


28372 


1990 


34.360 


36,231 


30.106 


31,371 


27,049 


27.292 


27/)13 


24307 


1991 


34,600 


36,292 


26,386 


28.837 


26,173 


26.726 


24X)14 


22338 


1992 


34,646 


35,807 


29.093 


28.885 


27709 


27.327 


25,930 


26391 


1993 


33^656 


34,542 


27.921 


28.179 


26.798 


27.229 


23348 


23352 


1994 


32,116 


33,636 


24.116 


27,845 


26,656 


26,035 


23349 


23388 








Year-round, fulhtlme wage and salary 


workers 






1970 


$43,947 


$44,160 


O 


(•) 


$31 AU 


$31,184 


O 


O 


1971 


43A83 


43.898 


O 


n 


30A46 


30,793 


$30,166 


O 


1972 


44.194 




$40,069 


(•) 


31766 


31.326 


30,141 


C) 


1973 


44.370 


44.942 


36,668 


(•) 


31.112 


31.025 


31.999 


(•) 


1974 


41.825 


42.303 


36,064 


o 


29.129 


29366 


27.067 


(•) 


1976 


39.907 


40,206 


33.tT6 


C‘) 


29.086 


29.267 


27396 


(•) 


1976 


40,384 


40,463 


37.1d2 


o 


29776 


29.206 


29.663 


C) 


1977 


40,016 


36.700 


29.840 


o 


28389 


26/986 


24.503 


CO 


1978 


40,036 


40,146 


37,918 


(•) 


27.710 


27.744 


25,691 


CO 


1979 


36.926 


38,914 


37.44B 


o 


27A43 


27.617 


26331 


CO 


1980 


37A36 


37,760 


30.747 


$33,121 


27391 


27.729 


26.767 


CO 


1961 


37,594 


37.819 


33,388 


35.106 


27AOC 


27.779 


25.63B 


CO 


1962 


36.154 


36,664 


32,132 


34/>99 


27.291 


27.641 


25378 


(0 


1983 


37.789 


38.230 


32.503 


32.826 


27783 


27.587 


25321 


$25,743 


1964 


38.206 


36,547 


31.099 


34,494 


28313 


28.756 


27353 


28348 


1965 


39.005 


39,766 


36.514 


39.184 


29,042 


30386 


25.940 


29351 


1986 


40,667 


41,495 


32.788 


40.691 


30,580 


30,856 


28/>12 


28381 


1907 


40.926 


41,660 


31.552 


37,617 


29.978 


30373 


28.080 


29369 


1988 


40X)62 


40,692 


28.591 


33,093 


31/}14 


31,682 


28330 


29301 


1989 


39,383 


40.729 


28.802 


32.346 


31,811 


31.928 


29313 


31381 


1990 


37.189 


37.680 


31.718 


36A22 


31.341 


31390 


30J073 


28321 


1991 


39>t35 


40,117 


30.733 


35541 


30,469 


30.811 


26362 


27348 


1992 


36,838 


39,642 


32.891 


31.262 


30.707 


30.829 


29300 


28,943 


1993 


30,139 


38,872 


29.035 


32,036 


31370 


32.079 


27319 


27376 


1994 


36J072 


36,674 


26M3 


31,867 


29314 


30.197 


25383 


26328 



* Too few sample observoUoni for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Beglnn/ng wHh the Morch 1992 survey, which collecled earnings for calendar yeor 1991, new wuesllons were used to 
obtain the educational attainment of respondents. See the supplemenlol note to indicator 25 for further discussion, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, 
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Table 37-1 Percentage of 18- to 24-yeai-olds who reported voting and being registered 
to vote, by sex, race/ethnicity, and enrollment status: November 1994 



Enrollment status 




Sex 




Race/ethnldty 




fotal 


Mole Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 








Reported voting 






Total 


20.0 


18.5 


2V4 


21.1 


174 


9.8 


Enrolled In high school 


13.4 


12.3 


15.3 


14.3 


11.7 


9.4 


Enrolled In college 


26.7 


26.0 


27.4 


28.3 


23.6 


24j0 


Full time 


26.5 


26.4 


26.5 


28.1 


''3.1 


22.2 


Part time 


28.1 


23.4 


31.6 


29.6 


26.3 


27.0 


Not enrolled in school 


16.7 


15.2 


18.3 


17.4 


15.5 


6.2 


18 to 20 years old 


10.6 


9.0 


12.0 


10.6 


12.7 


6.7 


21 to 24 years old 


19.3 


17.7 


20.8 


20.2 


16 3 


5.9 






Reported being registered to vole 






Total 


42.2 


407 


43.6 


43.8 


41.6 


19.5 


Enrolled In high school 


25.6 


26.9 


23.5 


26.4 


25.2 


21.1 


Enrolled In college 


54.6 


53.2 


55.8 


58.0 


50.4 


37.8 


Full time 


65.4 


64.5 


56.3 


59.1 


60.8 


36.8 


Part time 


504 


46.2 


53.6 


52.9 


47.5 


39.4 


Not enrolled In school 


36.7 


35.5 


37.8 


37.1 


40.3 


14.6 


18 to 20 years old 


27.9 


27.0 


28.7 


28.2 


31.4 


14.6 


21 to 24 years old 


40.2 


38.9 


41.6 


40.7 


44.3 


14.6 



• Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Poouiation Repcyrts, ^Voting and Registration in the Elec- 
tion of November 1994* PPL-25. table 6 
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Table 38-1 Elementary and secondary school enrollment in thousands, by control and 
level of school, with projections: Fall 1970-2006 



Public schools 



Private schools' 



Fall of year 


Total 


Grades 

K-122 


Grades 

K-82 


Grades 

9-12 


Grades 

K-122 


Grades 

K-aa 


Grades 

9-12 


1970 


51.257 


45,894 


32558 


13536 


5563 


4.052 


1511 


1971 


51,271 


46,071 


32518 


13.753 


5.200 


3.900 


1500 


1972 


50,726 


45.726 


31479 


13.848 


5.000 


3.700 


1500 


1973 


350 .iM5 


345,446 


31401 


14.044 


5.000 


3.700 


1500 


1974 


50.073 


45.073 


30,971 


14.103 


5.000 


3.700 


1.300 


1976 


49.819 


44,819 


30515 


14504 


5.000 


3.700 


1500 


1976 


349/178 


344;}! 1 


29.997 


14514 


5.167 


3.825 


1542 


1977 


48.717 


43.577 


29575 


14.203 


5.140 


3.797 


1543 


1978 


347.637 


342.551 


^8463 


14.088 


5.086 


3.732 


1553 


1979 


346.651 


341,651 


28.034 


13.616 


5.000 


3.700 


1500 


1980 


46.208 


40.877 


27.647 


13.231 


5531 


3.992 


1539 


1981 


45.544 


40.044 


27580 


12.764 


5500 


4.100 


1400 


1982 


345.166 


339566 


27.161 


12405 


5600 


4200 


1400 


1983 


44.967 


39.252 


26.981 


12271 


5.715 


4515 


1400 


1984 


44.906 


39,208 


26.905 


12.304 


5.7X 


4.300 


1400 


1985 


344.979 


339422 


27.034 


12588 


5.567 


4.195 


1.362 


1966 


45.205 


39.753 


27.420 


12.333 


5452 


4,116 


1536 


1987 


345/488 


40,008 


27.933 


12.076 


5479 


4.232 


1.247 


1988 


345.430 


340,189 


28.501 


11.687 


5.241 


4,036 


1.206 


1989 


345.898 


340,543 


29.152 


11.390 


5565 


4,162 


1.193 


1990 


346448 


41.217 


29.878 


11.338 


5.232 


4595 


1.137 


1991 


47.246 


42.047 


30.506 


11.541 


5.199 


4.074 


1,125 


19923 


48.190 


42.8 


31.081 


11.735 


5575 


4,212 


1.163 


1993« 


48.947 


434... 


31.515 


11.961 


5471 


4.280 


1.191 


1994* 


49610 


44,034 


31.703 


12531 


5576 


4.345 


1.232 


1996- 


50.776 


45.076 


32583 


12.693 

Projected 


5.700 


4431 


1.269 


1996 


51,683 


45,885 


32.837 


13049 


5.798 


4493 


1.304 


1997 


52400 


46.524 


33226 


13,299 


5576 


4547 


1.329 


1998 


52.921 


46.988 


33.522 


13466 


5.933 


4.587 


1546 


1999 


63.342 


47.365 


33692 


13.673 


5.977 


4.610 


1567 


2000 


53.668 


47.656 


33.852 


13.804 


6J012 


4.632 


1.380 


2001 


53.933 


47.891 


34029 


13.862 


6542 


4,656 


1586 


2002 


54,168 


48.102 


34098 


14,004 


6566 


4666 


1400 


2003 


54;J12 


48.234 


3406G 


14.169 


6578 


4661 


1416 


2004 


54449 


48.365 


33582 


14483 


6584 


4636 


1448 


2005 


54587 


48497 


33660 


14,818 


6590 


4409 


1481 


2006 


54/>15 


48.528 


33.507 


15.021 


6586 


4585 


1.501 



1 Beginning In fall 1980, data Include estimates for the expanded universe of private scnoois. 

3 Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school students. 

3 Revised froni previously published figures. 

4 Estimates based on preliminary data. 

NOTE: The private school enrollment figures for years 197t’75. 1979. 1981-B2, 1984. and 1986 are estimated. The 1987 privote 
school enrollment numbers are taken from the Private School Survey. Private school enrollment figures for grodes K-8 and 9- 
12 for the years 1988-93 are estimated from the K-12 totals. Prolections are bnsed on data through 1993. Enrollment figures 
may not add to totals due ta rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educotion Stotlstics. Digest of Education Statistics, 1995 toWe 3 ond 
Projections of Education StatH'/cs to 2006. 1996. toWe I. 
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Table 38-2 Percentage of total elementary and secondary school enrollment, by control 
and level of school, with projections: Fall 1970-2006 



Public schools 



Private schools* 



Fall of yeor 


Total 


Grades 

K-122 


Grades 

K-82 


Grades 

9-12 


Grades 

K-122 


Grades 

K-82 


Grades 

9-17 


1970 


100.0 


89.5 


63.6 


26.0 


10.5 


7.9 


2.6 


1971 


100.0 


89.9 


63.0 


26.6 


10.1 


7.6 


i'.T- 


1972 


100.0 


90.1 


62.6 


27.3 


9.9 


7.3 


">.6 


1973 


100.0 


90.1 


62.2 


27.8 


9.9 


7.3 


2.6 


1974 


100.0 


90.0 


61.9 


28.2 


10.0 


7.4 


V,6 


1976 


100.0 


90.0 


61.3 


28.7 


10.0 


7.4 


2.6 


1976 


100.0 


89.6 


60.6 


28.9 


10.4 


7.7 


2.7 


1977 


IW.U 


69.4 


60.3 


29.2 


10.6 


78 


2.8 


1978 


100.0 


89.3 


59,8 


29.6 


10.7 


7.8 


7.3 


1979 


100.0 


89.3 


60.1 


29.2 


10.7 


7.9 


2.8 


1980 


100.0 


68.5 


59.8 


26.6 


11.5 


6.6 


2.9 


1981 


100.0 


87.9 


59.9 


26.0 


12.1 


9.0 


3.1 


1962 


100.0 


87.6 


60.1 


27.5 


12.4 


9.3 


3.1 


1983 


100.0 


07.3 


60.0 


27.3 


12.7 


9.6 


3 1 


1984 


100.0 


87.3 


59.9 


27.4 


12.7 


9.6 


3 1 


1985 


IX.0 


87.6 


60.1 


27.5 


12.4 


9.3 


3-0 


1986 


100.0 


87.9 


60.7 


27.3 


12.1 


9.1 


30 


1987 


100.0 


88.0 


61.4 


26.5 


12.0 


9.3 


2.7 


1986 


1X.0 


86.5 


62.7 


25.7 


115 


8.9 


27 


1989 


100.0 


86.3 


63.5 


24.6 


11,7 


9.1 


2.6 


1990 


100 0 


388.7 


364.3 


24.4 


11.3 


8.8 


32,4 


1991 


100.0 


09.0 


64.6 


24.4 


11.0 


8.6 


2.4 


1992 


100.0 


68.6 


364.5 


24.4 


11.2 


38.7 


2.4 


1993^ 


100.0 


66.6 


64.4 


24.4 


11.2 


8.7 


2.4 


1994^ 


100.0 


66.6 


63.9 


24.9 


11.2 


8.8 


2.6 


1995^ 


100.0 


88.8 


63.8 


25.0 

Projected 


11.2 


8.7 


2.5 


1996 


100.0 


88.8 


63.5 


25.2 


11.2 


8.7 


2,6 


1997 


100.0 


68.8 


63.4 


26.4 


11.2 


8.7 


2.5 


1998 


100.0 


86.6 


63.3 


25.4 


11.2 


8.7 


2.6 


1999 


1X.0 


68.8 


63.2 


25.6 


11.2 


8.6 


2.6 


2000 


1000 


66.6 


63.1 


25.7 


11.2 


8.6 


2.6 


2001 


lOOO 


88.8 


63.1 


25.7 


11.2 


8.6 


2.6 


2002 


100.0 


88.8 


62.9 


26.9 


11.2 


8.6 


2,6 


2003 


1X.0 


86.6 


62.7 


26.1 


11.2 


8.6 


2.6 


2004 


100.0 


66.6 


62.2 


26.6 


11.2 


8.5 


2.7 


2005 


lOOO 


68.6 


61.7 


27.1 


1E2 


QA 


2.7 


2006 


100.0 


86.9 


61.4 


27.5 


11.1 


84 


2.7 



* Beginning In fall 1960. data Include estimates for the expanded universe of private schools. 

2 Includes kfndergorten ond some nursery school students. 

3 Revised from previously published figures. 

* Estimates based on prellmlnory data. 

NOTE: The private school enrollment figures .or yeot-i lv;i-76. 1979. 1981-82. 1984. ond 1986 ore estimated. The 1987 prlvote 
school enrollment numbers ore token from the Priv'^e School Survey. Prtvote school enrollment figures for grodes K-8 ond 9- 
12 for the yeors 1988-93 ore estimated from the K- 12 totols. Protections ore bosed on doto through 1993. Enrollment figures 
may not odd to totals due to roundlr^g. 

SOURCE: U,S. Deportment of Education. Natich,al CenJer Eo jcalton Statistics Digest of Education Stotisfics. /995. table 3 and 

Prelections of Education Statistics to 2006, 1996. toble I . 
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TabUe 59-1 ToJal 2 nd eqi^ivalcnt (FTE) enrollment in higher education^ by 

rantioJ arad type of institution: Fall 1972-94 



Ecu Of 
yeor 




All 

ii'tsiituticns 


Public 

4-yeOf 


Public 
2 yeor 


Mvote 

4-year 


Private 

2-yeor 








Total enrollment 






1972 




iy.2 14 620 


4.429,696 


2,640.939 


^2X526.938 


115.247 


1973 




9,602,123 


4.529596 


2539521 


’2/)60,128 


1 122/79 


1974 




10:^23.729 


4.703.C16 


3.285562 


2.116.717 


116012 


1975 




11 184.857 


4.998.142 


3.836566 


2.216.598 


133.753 


1976 




i’.01?,!37 


4,901 />91 


3,761.786 


2.227.125 


131035 


1977 




1 1.285.767 


4.945.224 


3,901,769 


2.297.621 


141.173 


197ft 




11.260.092 


4.912.203 


3573590 


12.319/22 


1 154.777 


1979 




1 1 569.899 


4.980,012 


4.056510 


2.373.221 


159056 


1960 




12 096.695 


d.128.612 


4528.782 


2/41.996 


197006 


196! 




12571.672 


5.166.324 


4/180.708 


2/09.137 


235003 


196? 




12^25.760 


5.176/134 


4519.663 


2/77.640 


252.053 


1963 




12/464,661 


5.223404 


4559530 


2517.791 


264.136 


196/1 




12.241.940 


5.196.273 


4,279097 


2.512.694 


251076 


1965 




12.247.055 


5.209.540 


4.269.733 


2.506/36 


261.344 


1966 




12503.611 


5.300.202 


4.413,691 


2523.761 


265.857 


1967 




l?.7tf>6.642 


5432.200 


4.541.054 


2.558.220 


235.168 


1966 




13/355.337 


5.545.901 


4,015587 


2.634.261 


269.666 


1969 




13.556.660 


5.694.303 


4.883.660 


2693.368 


267.229 


1990 




'13.816.637 


5.848.242 


4,996575 


2.730.312 


243008 


1991 




14.356.953 


5.934746 


5504.815 


2602.305 


247085 


1992 




14./J6651b 


5.900.012 


5584555 


2.663.913 


237.036 


1993 




1 14504.603 


5.651.760 


5537528 


12.087.176 


226.539 


19943 




14.278790 


5426^13 


5506567 


2.923.867 


221.243 








Full-time equivalent (FTE) enroitmerit 






19721 




7.253.712 


3.706.238 


1.746^13 


1.700.554 


100.308 


19731 




7453.467 


3.721,035 


1.906^3 


1.716.191 


105.706 


19741 




7.605454 


3.847,542 


2.097.257 


1.756.706 


101.949 


1975 




16479.686 


4.056.500 


2.465.610 


M. 643.903 


■113/75 


1976 




6.312502 


3.998,450 


2.351 .453 


1.849.551 


113.046 


1977 




8.415.339 


4039071 


2.357 A)5 


1.096005 


122.658 


1976 




6548462 


3,996.126 


2.263X173 


n. 936.231 


1133.052 


1979 




8487517 


4,059004 


2.333:3 13 


1.956.760 


137.932 


1980 




8519X)13 


4.168567 


2 484D27 


2D03.106 


173014 


1961 




9.014.521 


4.208506 


2.572.794 


2041.341 


191.660 


1962 




9X)91.646 


4,220548 


2.629.941 


2.028.27- 


212.784 


1983 




19.166.398 


'4,265,807 


2.615/i72 


2.059/ 


225004 


1984 




6.951.695 


4.237.895 


2>W6.769 


2.054.616 


212.215 


1965 




8.943433 


4.239,622 


2>128.159 


2064.717 


220.935 


19661 




9.064.166 


4,295,494 


2/62.561 


2064.831 


221.291 


19671 




9.229.756 


4.3V5.728 


2.541.961 


2090.776 


201.269 


19861 




9.464.27 1 


4.505,774 


2.591.131 


2.158072 


206.994 


1969 




9.780.661 


4.619.826 


2.751.762 


2.193,774 


215017 


19901 




9.983.436 


4,740049 


2.017.933 


2.227.969 


197/95 


1991 




10560.606 


4.795,704 


3.067.141 


2.205.750 


212011 


1992 




10435.759 


4.797,884 


3.113.817 


2330/78 


193060 


1993 




110551415 


4.765.963 


3X)46/1 1 


12.354.930 


164063 


1994? 




10546.072 


4,749524 


3.034.072 


2337,617 


175.859 



1 Revised from previously published 11gu.es. 

* Preliminary data. 

NOTE; Increoses In enrollmenls In private 2«year Institutions during 19^ and 1961 reflect the addition of schools accredited by 
the National Assoclotlon of Trade and Technicol Schools. Because of a revision in data compilation procedures. FTE figures for 
1966 and later years are not directly comparable with dala for earlier years 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Educotlon, National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of flducatfon Statistics, 1996, tables 166 
and 194 (bosed on the IPEDS/HEGIS *Faft EnfofIment*sufvevO. forthcoming. 
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Table 40-1 Number of degrees conferred, by level of degree, and number of high 
school completions: Academic years ending 1971-93 



Academic 
year ending 


Associate's 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


Flrst- 

protesslonaM 


High school 
dlpioma and 
GED reciplent$2J 


1971 


3262.31 1 


839.730 


23CA)9 


32.107 


^ 37.946 


3.165000 


1972 


3292Xi14 


687.273 


251a)33 


33X3 


43>ni 


3.247.000 


1973 


316.174 


922.362 


263.371 


34,777 


X018 


3.264000 


1974 


343.924 


945.776 


277.033 


33^16 


53,616 


3068.000 


1975 


360.171 


922.933 


292/450 


34083 


65.916 


3/476000 


1976 


391>454 


925.746 


311,771 


34064 


62.649 


3.485.000 


1977 


406.377 


919.549 


317.164 


33X2 


64059 


3/433000 


1978 


412,246 


921.204 


311.620 


32.131 


66.581 


3.508.000 


1979 


402.702 


921.390 


301.079 


32.7X 


66.848 


3X6000 


I960 


400.910 


929/417 


298.081 


32.615 


70.131 


3X1000 


1981 


416.377 


935.140 


296.739 


32.958 


71.956 


3.520000 


1982 


3434^26 


962.998 


295.546 


32.707 


72032 


3^89.000 


1983 


3449,620 


969.510 


289.921 


32.775 


373.054 


3065000 


1984 


3452.240 


974.309 


284.263 


33.209 


374X>0 


3.204000 


1965 


454,712 


979A77 


286.251 


32.943 


75.063 


3,104000 


1986 


446.047 


987,823 


286.567 


33,653 


73.910 


3.082000 


1987 


3436.304 


991.264 


289,349 


34,041 


71.617 


3.152 JOGO 


1986 


435XJ85 


994.629 


299.317 


34.870 


70,735 


3.194000 


1989 


436.764 


1/118.755 


310.621 


35,720 


70.866 


3091.000 


1990 


455.102 


1.051.344 


324X1 


38071 


70.988 


3007.000 


19V1 


481.720 


1.094.538 


337.168 


39,294 


71.948 


2.974000 


1992 


504.231 


U 36.553 


352X8 


40.659 


74.146 


2.947.000 


1993 


614.756 


1.165.178 


3^9585 


42.132 


75087 


2,966.000 



’ Inc'udds det»re©5 in chiropractic, dentistry, taw, medicine, optometry, osteopothy, phamiocy, podiatry, theology • onci vetefi- 
nory medicine. 

2 *Hlgh school diplomo and GEO recipients'' are groduotes of regular public ar^d privote day school programs or recvplent$ 
of GEO credentials. 

3 Revised from prevtausly pubfKhed figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educallon, Notional Center for Education Stdistics. Digest of SducQtion Statistics, 1995. tables 98. 
100. and 236 (based on iPEDS/HEGlS "Degrees Conferred" surveys and Common Core of Da»a. American Council orl Education, 
annuel GEO surveys). 
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Table 41-3 Percentage distribution of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field of study: 
Academic years ending 1971-93 



Field of study 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO^ 


100.0 


looi) 


Humanities and social and behovloral sciences 


40.1 


39.6 


38.7 


3;9 


36.7 


36.4 


33.9 


32.7 


Humanities 


17.1 


16.8 


16.6 


16.5 


16.5 


16.3 


15.9 


15.6 


Social and behavioral sciences 


23.0 


22.7 


22 1 


21.4 


20.2 


19.1 


18.0 


17.1 


Natural sciences 


9.8 


9.2 


9.3 


0.7 


9.9 


9.9 


9.9 


9.5 


Life sciences 


4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


5.1 


5.6 


5.9 


58 


5.6 


Physico! sciences 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2,3 


2.3 


2.5 


2.5 


Mathemotics 


3.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2,3 


2.0 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


Computer sciences end engineering 


6.2 


6.1 


6.0 


5.8 


5.6 


5.6 


6.1 


6.8 


Computer and information sciences 


0.3 


0.4 


0,5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


6.0 


5.8 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


5.4 


6.0 


Engineering 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


4.6 


4.3 


4.1 


4.5 


5.1 


Engineering technologies 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


Tec hnlcal/profossional 


43.8 


45.1 


45.9 


46.6 


47.8 


49.1 


60.2 


51.0 


Education 


21.0 


21.5 


21.0 


19.6 


18.1 


16.7 


15.6 


14.7 


Business management 


13.7 


13.7 


13.7 


13.9 


14.4 


15.3 


16.2 


17.3 


Hearth sciences 


3.0 


3.2 


3.6 


4.4 


5.3 


5.8 


6.2 


6.5 


Other technlcaf/professional 


6.2 


6.7 


7.6 


8.7 


10.0 


11.2 


12.1 


12.5 


Not Classified in a Held of study 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Field of study 


1979 


1960 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


K35 


1986 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


Humanities and social and behavioral sciences 


31.3 


30.3 


29.5 


29.0 


27.8 


27.4 


26.9 


27.0 


Humanities 


16,0 


14.6 


14.3. 


14.2 


13.8 


13.8 


13.5 


13.4 


Social and behavioral sciences 


16.4 


15.7 


15. J 


14.8 


14.0 


13.7 


13.4 


13.6 


Natuai sciences 


9.2 


8.8 


8.4 


8.2 


7.8 


7.8 


8.0 


7.8 


Life sciences 


5.3 


5.0 


46 


4.4 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


Physical sciences 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.2 


Mathematics 


1. ‘ 


13 


1 2 


1,3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


Computer sciences ond engineering 


7.7 


8.6 


9.6 


10.5 


11.7 


13.0 


13,8 


13.9 


Computer and informoilon sciences 


0.9 


1.2 


1.6 


2.1 


2.6 


3.3 


4.0 


4.2 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


6.8 


7.4 


80 


8.4 


9.2 


9.7 


9.8 


97 


Engineering 


5.8 


6.3 


6.8 


7.0 


7.4 


78 


7.9 


7.7 


Engineering technologies 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


17 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


Technical/professional 


51.8 


52.3 


52.5 


52.3 


52.7 


51.8 


50.3 


51.2 


Education 


13.7 


12.7 


11.6 


10.6 


10. 1 


9.5 


9.0 


8.8 


Business marrog^mer.t 


18.6 


19.9 


21.3 


22.4 


23.4 


23.6 


23.8 


24.0 


Health sciences 


6.7 


6.9 


6.8 


6.7 


6.7 


6.6 


6.6 


6.5 


Other tochnicol/professlonop 


12.8 


12.8 


12.8 


12.6 


12.5 


12.2 


11.0 


11.8 


Not clossified in o field of study 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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Table 41-3 Percentage distribution of bachelor's degrees conferred, by field of study: 
Academic years ending 1971-93 — Continued 



Field of study 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1X.0 


100.0 


100.l1 


Humanities and social and behavioral sciences 


27.8 


28.6 


30.1 


31.7 


32.5 


33.7 


34.1 


Humanities 


13.3 


14.1 


14.7 


16.3 


15.7 


16.3 


16,7 


Social and behavioral sciences 


14.1 


14.6 


15.4 


16.4 


16.8 


17.4 


17,4 


Natural sciences 


7.6 


7.2 


6.6 


6.5 


6.5 


6,6 


6.8 


life sciences 


3.6 


3.7 


3.6 


3.5 


3.6 


3,6 


4.0 


Physical sciences 


2.0 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


Mathematics 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


Computer sciences and engineering 


13.4 


12.4 


11.3 


10.3 


9.5 


9.0 


6.6 


Computer and li^arrrKStlon sciences 


4.0 


3.5 


3.0 


2.6 


2.3 


2.2 


2,1 


Engineering and engineering technologies 


9.4 


8.9 


6.3 


7.7 


7.2 


6.3 


6.7 


Engineering 


7.4 


7.0 


6.5 


6.1 


5.6 


5.4 


5,3 


Engineering technologies 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


Technical/professional 


61.2 


51.6 


51.5 


51.2 


50.3 


50.1 


49.9 


Education 


8.8 


9.2 


9.6 


10.0 


10.1 


9.5 


9.3 


Business management 


24.3 


24.4 


24.2 


23.7 


22.8 


22.6 


2.0 


Health sciences 


6.4 


6.1 


5.6 


5.5 


5.4 


6.4 


5.6 


Other technicol/professional 


11.6 


11.8 


12.0 


12.1 


12.0 


-12.6 


12.9 


Not classified In a field of study 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


1.2 


0.6 


0.5 



SOURCE: U.S. D©partnn’>nt of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Stofistics, table 243 
(based on IPEDS/HEGIS "Degrees Oanferred* surveys). 
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Table 42-1 Average percentage of students absent on a typical school day, by 

urbanicity and other selected school characteristics: School year 1993-94 




School characteristics 


Total 


Central 

city 


Urban fringe/ t?ural/ 

large town small town 


Total 


6.5 


5.7 


S.3 


5^ 


Control and level of school 


Public 


6.9 


6.4 


6.0 


5.6 


ElennentaiY 


5.2 


5.5 


5.0 


4.9 


Middle 


6.3 


7.0 


6.3 


5.7 


High 


8.0 


9.7 


8.8 


7.2 


Combined 


7.1 


9.8 


8.6 


6.8 


Private 


4.1 


4.2 


3.7 


4.1 


Elementaiy 


4.1 


4.1 


3.6 


4.4 


Middle 


— 


— 


— 


— 


High 


3.8 


4.1 


4.8 


2.2 


Combined 


4.2 


4.6 


37 


3.9 


Public school size within level 
Elementary 


Less than 300 


4.9 


5.6 


5.6 


4.6 


30CM99 


6.1 


6.3 


4.7 


6.0 


# 500 or more 


5.4 * 


S -7 . 


5.0 


5.2 


Middle 

Less than 400 » 


6.4 


« 




6.4 


AI0CHff9^ 


6.2 


7.2 . 


* 5.3 


6.6 


700 or more 


7.2 


7.3 


7.2 


6.9 


High 


Less than 500 


7.8 


10.3 


10.6 


7.2 


500-999 


7.3 


8.2 


7.9 


6.9 


1 XXX) or more 


9.1 


9.9 


8.3 


7.9 


Combined 


Less than 300 


7.0 


112 


— 


6.7 


30CM99 


6.2 


— 


— 


6.6 


500 or more 


7.6 


9.2 


8.4 


6.1 


Public school percent minority within level 
Elomentoiy 


Less than 20 percent 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


20 percent or more 


5.9 


6.0 


6.7 


6.7 


Middle 


Less than 20 percent 


5.7 


6.7 


6.3 


6.6 


20 percent or more 


7.0 


7,7 


6.3 


6.2 


Hgh 


Less thon 20 percent 


7.1 


7.7 


8.1 


6.8 


20 percent or more 


9.6 


10.8 


9.7 


8.3 


Combined 


Less thon 20 percent 


5.9 


7.7 


7.2 


6.5 


20 percent or more 


8.1 


10.5 


9.7 


6.2 


Percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch wii 'iin level 
Elementary 

0-6 4.4 4.6 




3.8 


6-20 


4.6 


4.8 


4.6 


4.3 


21-40 


4.7 


4.0 


4.8 


4.7 


41-100 


5.8 


6.3 


5.6 


6.3 
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Table 42-1 Average percentage of students absent on a typical school day, by 

urbanicity and other selected school characteristics: School year 1993-94 — 
Continued 



School characteristics 


Total 


Central 

city 


Ufbon fringe/ 
lorge tov/n 


Rural/ 
small town 


Middle 


0-S 


4.9 


4.8 


— 


— 


6-20 


6.2 


6.4 


5.4 


5.0 


21-40 


6.5 


6.6 


7,2 


6.2 


41-100 


7.2 


6.6 


6,6 


5.8 


High 


0-6 


6.7 


7.6 


8.7 


9.7 


6-20 


/.A 


9.0 


7.9 


6.6 


21-40 


7.9 


10.5 


10.5 


6.5 


41-100 


6.6 


12.0 


8.6 


7.5 


Combined 


0-5 


6.3 


— 


— 


6.0 


6-20 


6.8 


9.1 


— 


5.6 


21^ 


7.3 


9.3 


— 


5.9 


41-100 


7.6 


12.7 


— 


6.9 



— Too few sample observations tor o rellobie estimote. 

SOURCE: U.S, E)eportment of Educotion, Natloncri Center for Education Stotistics, Schools and StoffinQ Survey, 1993-94 (Teocher 
and School Questionnolres). 
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Table 42-2 Percentage of teachers who reported that student absenteeism, tardiness, or 
cutting class was a serious problem in their school, by urbanicity and other 
selected school characteristics; School year 1993-94 



Absenteeism Tordtness Cutting doss 



School ■'ihoroctertstlcs 


Control 
fotoi city 


Urbon 

fringe/ 

large 

town 


Rurol/ 

SITKlII 

town 


TotOI 


Central 

city 


Urban 

fringe/ 

lorge 

town 


l^ral/ 

smaH 

town 


Total 


Central 

city 


Uibon 

fringe/ 

large 

town 


Rurci/ 

smoll 

town 


Told 


12.9 


16.2 


MA 


9.3 


9^ 


14.8 


9A 


5.5 


4.5 


Ijb 


4^ 


34 


Control end level of school 


PdnWti 


144 


21.9 


13.9 


9.8 


10.6 


17.6 


10.5 


5.8 


5.1 


9.3 


4.8 


2.5 


Elementary 


6.8 


11.9 


5.8 


3.8 


5.7 


10.7 


5.6 


1.8 


0.9 


1.8 


06 


0.4 


MirSdie 


10.9 


16.1 


6.6 


7.8 


9.7 


18.0 


7.8 


5.5 


3.2 


7.6 


U 


14 




29.0 


45.5 


30.6 


19.6 


19.4 


33.0 


20.0 


12.1 


13.1 


2&7 


14.1 


6.0 


urynbir ad 


26.3 


44.5 


29.2 


15.7 


16.5 


28.5 


19.5 


9.1 


11.9 


27.9 


11.0 


3.9 


Prtvc'jte 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


1.7 


0.7 


0.3 


0.9 


1.0 


Etementory 


1.0 


17 


O.V 


0.8 


1.9 


2.5 


1.5 


l.i 


0.3 


0.1 


0.5 


0.2 


Middle 


3.5 


— 


— 


— 


04 


— 


— 


— 


0.0 


— 


— 


— 


Kkgh 


5.) 


42 


48 


92 


4.3 


3.6 


5.0 


4.5 


2.6 


1.5 


2.6 


6.1 


‘.Combined 


is 


1.6 


C.9 


22 


2.6 


26 


34 


1.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.8 


0.7 


Public school size within level 
Elementoty 


Less itjan 300 


41 


6.5 


5.3 


2.6 


2.9 


6.1 


5.0 


1.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


30W99 


5.8 


10.1 


47 


3.6 


43 


8-0 


3.7 


24 


0.5 


1.0 


0.2 


0.5 


500 Or more 


8.3 


13.3 


6.5 


4.6 


7 3 


12.7 


7 0 


1.5 


1.2 


2.3 


0.6 


0.4 


Middle 


Less then <400 


60 


264 


5.6 


6.6 


6.1 


17.6 


8.9 


4.5 


1.3 


2.1 


0.0 


14 


400-6W 


8.5 


15.1 


7.1 


6.3 


7.7 


13.3 


6.6 


5.5 


2.8 


7.0 


1.3 


1.8 


700 or more 


13.4 


16.9 


9.9 


10.8 


12.2 


20.1 


8.4 


6.5 


41 


8.2 


2.3 


0.9 


High 

Less then 500 


16.6 


29.5 


23.5 


14.6 


9.6 


23.3 


15.6 


7.5 


5.3 


154 


10.5 


3.7 


600-W 


23.7 


37.1 


23.7 


21.6 


15.6 


32.3 


15.3 


13.5 


6.0 


170 


6.9 


6i2 


1 JDOO or more 


36.8 


48.1 


33.3 


24.5 


25.2 


33.9 


21.9 


16.9 


16.6 


27,6 


16.0 


9.4 


Combined 


Less than 300 


15.7 


30.4 


21.7 


11.3 


7.3 


10.1 


8.1 


6.5 


5.1 


12 1 


E6 


4.0 


30(M99 


16.9 


35.7 


33.6 


13.5 


7.6 


34 


17.6 


6.6 


5.9 


5.4 


12.1 


5.2 


500 or more 30.2 

Public school percent mincritv within levji 


464 


29 5 


16.0 


20.0 


314 


20.7 


10.9 


14.3 


304 


11.7 


3.5 


Elementory 


Less thon 20 percent 


2.5 


4 7 


2,1 


22 


1.9 


45 


1.6 


1.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 


20 percent or more 


11.3 


141 


10.3 


72 


95 


12.6 


10.5 


2.9 


1.5 


2.3 


1.2 


0.6 


Middle 


Less man 20 percent 


5.5 


6.3 


4.3 


5.8 


37 


36 


3.5 


3.9 


0.6 


1.5 


0.5 


0.9 


20 percent or more 


)67 


21 3 


14 5 


il.8 


162 


?26 


13.7 


6.9 


5.6 


9.6 


3.5 


24 


High 


Less men 20 percent 


193 


26.4 


21.3 


16.6 


12.3 


19.1 


143 


10.0 


6.5 


10.5 


6.6 


4.7 


20 percent or more 


417 


517 


416 


27.9 


28.7 


38.1 


26.8 


17 7 


21.7 


31.3 


20.6 


9.7 


Combindd 


Less than 20 percent 


160 


16.5 


26.5 


15.3 


11.2 


16.1 


17 1 


6 5 


46 


10.3 


7.3 


3.0 


20 percent or more 


3^4 


506 


31.6 


163 


21.2 


31.5 


21 7 


10.0 


16.1 


32.1 


14.3 


5.3 
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Table 42-2 Percentage of teachers who reported that student absenteeism, tardiness, or 
cutting class was a serious problem in their school, by urbanicily and other 
selected school characteristics: School year 1993-94 — Continued 



Absenteeism Tardiness Cottlng doss 



School characteristics 


Total 


Central 

city 


Urban 

fringe/ 

large 

town 


Rural/ 

Small 

town 


Total 


Central 

cllv 


Urban 

fringe/ 

large 

town 


Rural/ 

small 

town 


Total 


Central 

dfy 


Urban 

fringe/ 

large 

town 


Rural/ 

small 

town 


Percentage of students eligible for free 


or reduced-price lunch within 


level 
















Elementary 


0-fi 


1.1 


2.7 


0.5 


1.4 


1.3 


4.5 


0.4 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6-20 


1.6 


AJQ 


1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


0.9 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


21^ 


4.1 


6.2 


AA 


2.8 


3.7 


5.2 


5.2 


2.0 


0-2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


4 MOO 


n.i 


15.4 


14.1 


5.3 


9.3 


14.4 


13.4 


2.1 


1.5 


2.7 


1.7 


04 


Middle 


0-5 


1.4 


2.7 


1.2 


1.4 


2.6 


3.4 


3.0 


0.6 


0.4 


2.6 


0.2 


0.1 


6-20 


4.4 


5.4 


4.0 


4.1 


4.2 


4.4 


4.0 


44 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1.5 


21-40 


10.0 


12.6 


11.5 


6.2 


6.9 


10.0 


6.1 


5.1 


1.9 


2.3 


3.5 


0.9 


4M00 


194 


256 


20.1 


10.5 


16.5 


26.3 


17.7 


6.3 


7.3 


12.4 


4.0 


2.5 


High 

0-5 


16.0 


25.6 


16.5 


14.3 


13.4 


23.5 


13.1 


10.0 


7.7 


10.7 


6.6 


4.7 


6-20 


25.9 


33.9 


307 


18.7 


15.0 


22.1 


21.9 


:3.2 


lO.S 


15.6 


13.4 


6.0 


21-40 


34.6 


51.6 


43.5 


22.1 


19.6 


31.6 


23.3 


11.6 


144 


25.6 


19.6 


6.3 


41-100 


36.8 


68.6 


52.9 


20.6 


27.5 


47.2 


30.0 


12.1 


21.6 


40.2 


28.7 


6.0 


Combined 


0-5 


19.7 


30.6 


16.5 


16.S 


11.9 


6-5 


15.6 


5.0 


6.4 


6.6 


10.8 


2.4 


^20 


25.0 


33.5 


22.6 


214 


16.0 


25,3 


19.3 


13.5 


9.6 


19.3 


9.6 


4.3 


21-00 


25.6 


41.2 


45.5 


14.6 


16.6 


25.3 


23.3 


7.0 


10.6 


21.3 


15.2 


2.9 


41-100 


26.6 


52,8 


30.6 


13.5 


16.6 


31.0 


19.5 


9.1 


16l6 


39.1 


11.4 


4.5 



— Too few sample observations tor a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education Statistics. Schoais and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 (Teacher 
ond Schaal Questionnaires). 
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Table 43-1 Number of children who were served by federally supported programs for 
students with disabilities^ by type of disability: School years ending 
1977-94 



Type of disability 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


All dteobllllles 


3.692 


3,751 


3,889 


Number served On thousands)' 
4,005 4,142 4,198 


4255 


4,298 


4,315 


Specific leoming disabilities 


796 


964 


U30 


1276 


1A62 


1.622 


1.741 


1,806 


1332 


Speech oi language Impairments 


i;J02 


1.223 


1214 


U86 


1.168 


U35 


1.131 


1,128 


1.126 


Mental retardation 


959 


933 


901 


869 


829 


786 


757 


727 


694 


Serious emotional disturbance 


263 


288 


300 


329 


346 


339 


352 


361 


372 


Hearing Impalmf^iOrits 


87 


86 


85 


80 


79 


75 


73 


72 


69 


Orthopedic Impovments 


87 


87 


70 


66 


58 


58 


57 


56 


66 


Other health Impairments 


W 


136 


105 


106 


98 


79 


50 


53 


68 


Visual Impairments 


38 


35 


32 


31 


31 


29 


28 


29 


28 


Multiple disabilities 


— 


— 


50 


60 


68 


71 


63 


65 


69 


Deaf-blindness 


— 


— 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Preschool disabled^ 




(i) 


( 3 ) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


( 3 ) 


(3) 



Type of disability 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


|993^ 


1994 


AIK dIsabUllles 


4,317 


4,374 


4,447 


Number served (In thousands)' 
4,544 4,641 4,762 


4,949 


5,125 


5,373 


Specific learning disablittles 


1362 


1.-. 14 


: ''28 


1.987 


2350 


2.130 


2.234 


2354 


2.444 


Speech or language Impairments 


1.125 


1.136 


953 


967 


973 


986 


997 


996 


1.009 


Mental retardation 


660 


643 


582 


564 


548 


534 


538 


519 


554 


Serious emotional dlsturbartce 


375 


383 


373 


376 


381 


390 


399 


401 


414 


Hearing Impairments 


66 


65 


56 


56 


57 


58 


60 


60 


64 


Orthopedic Impairments 


67 


57 


47 


47 


46 


49 


51 


52 


57 


Other health Impairments 


57 


52 


45 


43 


52 


55 


58 


66 


83 


Visual Impairments 


27 


26 


22 


23 


22 


23 


24 


23 


25 


Multiple disabilities 


86 


97 


77 


85 


86 


96 


97 


102 


no 


Deof-bllr^ness 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Preschool disabled^ 


(3) 


(3) 


363 


394 


422 


441 


484 


531 


587 



— Not available. 

' Includes student? who were sers/ed under Chapter 1 of the Elementary Consolidation end Improvement Act (ECIA) end Port 
8 of Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). 

2 Includes preschool chllaren aged 3^ years and 0-5 years who were served under Chapter 1 and Part B of the IDEA, respec- 
tively. 

3 Pfbr to the 19S7-88 school year, preschool disabled students were Included In the counts by disabling condition. Beginning 
In the 1987-88 "school year, states were no longer required to report preschool students (aged 0-6) with disabilities by disabling 
condition. 

4 Revised from previously published figures. 

NOTE: Counis are based on reports from the 60 states and the District of 'Columbia only (i.e.. figures from the U.S. territories 
are not Included). Increases since 1987-88 are due in port to new legislation enacted In fall 1986. which mandates public school 
education services appropriate for all disabled children ^ged 3-5. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOUi^CE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Pehabilltotive Services. AnnaoiT Report to Congress on 
the Imptementafton of the Individuals with Dfsabmies Education Act, various years, and National Center for Education Statistics, 
D/gesf of Education Statistics. 1996, table 51. 
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Table 43-4 Participation in special education programs as a percentage of total public 
school enrollment, by selected types of disability, sex, and race/ethnicity of 
student: School years ending 1986, 1988, 1990, and 199< 



Type of disability, 
sex. and race/ethnlclty 


1966 


1966 


1990 


1992 


All disabilities listed 


6.2 


Tola! 

6.3 


6.6 


7.3 


Spedflc learning disabilities 


4.3 


4.4 


4.6 


6.3 


Mental retardation* 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Serious emotional disturbance 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


All disabilities listed 


6.2 


Male 

6.6 


9.2 


9.7 


Specific learning disabilities 


6.6 


6.2 


6.6 


7.2 


Mental retardation* 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


Serious emotional disturbance 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


All dl- abilities listed 


4.0 


Female 

4.1 


4.4 


4.7 


Lf^lflc learning disabilities 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


Mental retardation* 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Serious emotional disturbonce 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


All disabilities listed 


59 


White 

6.1 


6.7 


7.2 


Specific leorning disabilities 


4.3 


4.5 


5.0 


6.3 


Mentol retordatlon* 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Serious emotional disturbance 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Aii disabilities listed 


6.2 


Black 

6.3 


6.7 


9.3 


Specific learning disabilities 


4.4 


4.5 


5.0 


6.8 


Mentol retordatlon* 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6 


2.6 


Serious emotional disturbance 


1.0 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


All disabilities listed 


5.5 


Hispanic 

6.2 


6.3 


6.5 


Specific learning disabilities 


4.3 


4.5 


4.7 


5.3 


Mental retardation* 


0.8 


1.4 


1.3 


0.6 


Serlc IS emotional disturbance 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 



* Includes alt students classified with any level of mental retardation. 

NOTE: The National SUmmorfes from the Elementary and Secortdary School OvH Rights Survey report Includes data for the three 
dlsablltty categories shown. Therefore, the *AII disabilties listed'’ cciegory shown In this table Includes only the fonowlng three 
cotegOfies: specific learning disabilities, mental retardation, and serious emotional disturbance. Prfar to the 1967-86 school year, 
preschool disabled students were Included in the counts by disabling condition. Beginning in the 1967-86 school year, states 
were no longer required to report preschool students (aged 0-5) with disabilities by disabling corKtltion. 

SOURCE: U,S, Department of Education. Office for CMI Rights. National Summaries from the Elementary and Secondary School 
CMf Rights Survey, various years. 
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Table 43-6 Ratio of tbe number of students with disabilities per special education 
teacher serving them, by type of disability: Selected school years ending 
1977-93 



Type of dIsabllltY 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


An dlcabimiei 


21 


19 


19 


18 


18 


18 


18 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Spedflc leoff^fng dteablittids 


18 


18 


10 


17 


17 


19 


21 


23 


22 


23 


24 


Speech or language Impairments 


71 


62 


64 


49 


48 


56 


56 


25 


25 


23 


24 


Mentol retardation 


14 


12 


13 


13 


12 


12 


13 


13 


12 


12 


12 


Serious emotlonol disturbonce 


13 


14 


13 


12 


13 


14 


13 


14 


13 


14 


14 


Hearing Impairments 


10 


10 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Off hop^c Impairments 


16 


18 


12 


14 


13 


12 


13 


15 


15 


14 


15 


Other hearth Impairments 


28 


26 


21 


21 


31 


22 


16 


19 


19 


27 


30 


Visual bmpalrments 


11 


10 


8 


9 


9 


10 


9 


6 


8 


8 


8 


Multiple disabilities 


— 


*— 


— 


15 


13 


13 


12 


11 


13 


13 


13 


Deaf-blindness 


— 




— 


3 


8 


5 


2 


14 


4 


7 


6 



— Not available. 

SOUIKIE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitotive Services. Annual Report to Congress on 
the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. various years. 
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Table 47-1 Public elementary teachers' perceptions of the amount of influence or 

control teachers had over selected school and classroom decisions in their 
school, by percentage of students eligible for free or reduced'price lunch 
and school size: 1993-94 



Percentoge of students eligible for 



School size 



Decisions 





free or reduced-price lunch 




Less than 

150 160-499 


500-749 


760 and 
more 


Total 


0-6 


6-20 


21^ 41 


-100 


t teocheiY 


had G good deal 


* of Influence In Iheir school over: 








41.8 


47.0 


42.6 


46.1 


38.4 


52.9 


43.1 


42.4 


34.4 


32.6 


37.2 


34.1 


35.0 


30.3 


35.3 


31.8 


33.6 


32.3 


32.2 


37.0 


36.7 


36.4 


27.8 


46.5 


34.6 


29.6 


27.7 


ooddeor 


of conirol In their classroom over 










49.1 


51.2 


49.4 


53.6 


46.7 


69.9 


52.9 


46.3 


39.9 


54.2 


48.5 


50.7 


58.1 


54.8 


73.5 


56.6 


50.1 


61.9 


83.8 


85.3 


83.6 


87.3 


81.9 


90.3 


84.0 


83.5 


82.6 


84.0 


86.9 


83.2 


86.4 


83.1 


86.7 


84.8 


83.3 


83.0 


73,4 


76.7 


77.1 


75.8 


70.2 


79.2 


74.2 


73.6 


69,9 


83.7 


79.7 


62.6 


84.8 


84.8 


68.6 


84.1 


83.5 


81.8 



Setting discipline policy 
Determining the content of 
In- service programs 
Establishing curriculum 



Selecting textbooks and other 
Instructional materials 
Selecting content, topics and 
skills to be taught 
Selecting teaching techniques 
Evaluating and grading 
students 

Disciplining Students 
Determining the amount of 
honnework to be assigned 



• Respondents were askeo about Influence and control on a scale of 0-6. with 0 meaning ^no Influence* or "'no control'' and 
5 meaning a 'great deal of Influence' or 'complete control ' Responses 4 and 5 were combined In this analysis. 

NOTE: Excludes a small number of teachers whose schools did not respond to the questionnaire. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Educotlon. Notional Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-^4 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 47-2 Public elementary principals' perceptions of the amount of influence 

groups had wer selected school and classroom dedsionS/ by percentage of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and school size: 1993-94 



Decisions 



Total 



Percentage of students eligible 'or 

free or reduced-price lunch 

Less the n 

Ch5 6-20 21-40 41-100 15G 



School size 



750 and 

15CM99 500-749 more 



Percentage ' 4 principals reporting that o group had o good dear of Influence oven 



Setting discipline policy 
















16.5 




State Department of Education 


18.4 


11.3 


15.3 


15.0 


22.6 


19.7 


17.6 


21.0 


School district staff 


66.4 


58.4 


56.6 


53.7 


66.5 


68.7 


53.1 


67.4 


58.1 


School board 


61.5 


56.7 


60.7 


63.3 


61.9 


67.7 


60.6 


60.4 


63.9 


Principal 


85.5 


90.4 


86.7 


88.3 


82.9 


89.3 


84.7 


86.1 


85.1 


Teachers 


76.5 


80.7 


79.8 


79.1 


71.3 


83.3 


74.6 


75.8 


73.2 


Parent association 


19.4 


25.0 


20.2 


20.5 


18.2 


11.0 


18.1 


22.1 


24.1 


Determining content of fn-service programs 


















State Department of Educotlon 


22.0 


12.9 


16.9 


20.2 


27.0 


20.3 


23.4 


18.5 


24.0 


School district staff 


67.P 


65.5 


67.9 


68.7 


67.3 


63.4 


694 


67.7 


70.8 


School board 


20.8 


20.1 


18.8 


19.1 


22.6 


14.8 


21.2 


20.2 


24.6 


Principal 


72.5 


76.2 


74.4 


71.0 


71.3 


76.7 


70,8 


75.0 


71,8 


Teochers 


70 3 


75.0 


73.6 


73.6 


66.3 


73.7 


68.3 


74.0 


68.9 


POrent ossoclotion 


5.3 


3.5 


4.1 


5.7 


6.1 


3.3 


4.9 


5.3 


8.3 


Establishing curriculum 

State Department of Education 


65.8 


52.7 


62.3 


65.7 


70.0 


59.4 


64.2 


68.1 


71.8 


School district staff 


64.6 


73.6 


70.6 


62.2 


62.1 


64.3 


64.5 


64.8 


64.9 


School board 


39.3 


41.4 


44.4 


35.2 


39.2 


26.7 


40.3 


36.2 


45.0 


Principal 


52.2 


66.2 


54.5 


48.8 


50.5 


63.1 


52.0 


49.0 


52.8 


Teachers 


59.7 


75.1 


65.2 


60.2 


54.1 


72.1 


59.6 


57.6 


56.3 


Parent association 


10.0 


14.7 


12.0 


7.6 


9.9 


9.0 


9.0 


11.7 


10.8 


Deciding how the school budget will be soent 


















State Department of Education 


30.0 


23.4 


28.4 


317 


31.3 


33.8 


30.8 


29.4 


25.4 


School district staff 


48.9 


42.5 


46.2 


51 7 


49.7 


34.4 


47.3 


623 


58.6 


School boord 


64.6 


62.7 


66.0 


66.0 


63.1 


76.3 


67.7 


57.7 


5d.e 


Principal 


64.5 


722 


67.3 


66.3 


61.9 


63.5 


62.3 


67.6 


68.0 


Teachers 


41.9 


44.2 


42.V 


^3.1 


40.6 


36.1 


39.3 


47.1 


46.2 


Parent association 


9.0 


9.7 


7.6 


8.8 


9.9 


5.8 


7.4 


11.4 


13.2 



• Respondents were asked about Influence on a scale of 0-5. with 0 meaning "na Influence" and 5 meaning a "great deal 
of Influence/ Responses 4 and 6 were combined In this anaiysis. 

NOTE: Excludes a small number of principals whose schools did not respond to the questionnaire. 

SOURCE; U5. Department of Educotlon, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 (Adminis- 
trator Questionnaire). 
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Table 47-3 Public secondaiy teachejrs' perceptions of tlte amount of influence or 

control teachers had over selected school and classroom decisions in their 
school, by percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 
and school size: 1993-94 



Decisions 



Percentage oT students eligible for 
free or reduced^rice lunch 



Total 0-5 6-20 21-40 41-100 



Less than 
ISO 



School size 



750 and 

150-499 500-749 more 



Percentage of teachen reporting that teachers had a good dear 


of Influence In Iheir school oven 


Setting discipline policy 


27.5 


28.4 


26.7 


28.7 


26.7 


44.0 


Determining the content of 


In-service programs 


28.5 


31.5 


29.3 


28.4 


264 


36.0 


Establishing curriculum 


37.2 


42.3 


39.6 


37.0 


31.2 


50.7 


Percentage of teacheis reporting a good dear 


of control In their clossroom oven 




Selecting textbooks and other 


instructional materials 


62.4 


66.1 


64.8 


62.2 


57.4 


82.3 


Selecting content, topics, and 


skills to be taught 


674 


66.8 


68.5 


67.8 


64.6 


84.5 


Selecting teaching techniques 


89.2 


89.1 


90.2 


89.9 


86.0 


93.2 


Evaluating and groding studenfs 


90.0 


90.0 


90.5 


90.7 


89.0 


91.7 


Disciplining students 


64.2 


70.0 


65.0 


64.6 


69.1 


73.1 


Determining the amount of 


homework to be assigned 


69.9 


90.0 


69.9 


90.6 


894 


90.8 



33.1 

30.2 
43.9 



73.4 

76.1 
9U 
914 

68.2 

91.6 



29.6 


23.8 


28.9^ 


27.4 


38.1 


33.9 


64.3 


56.7 


69.0 


62.9 


89.9 


.8.1 


90.5 


89.3 


66.6 


614 


89.1 


89.6 



' Respondents were asked about influence ond control on a scale of 0-5. with 0 meoning 'no influence' or 'no control' and 
5 meaning a '^great deol of Influence' or 'complete control.' Responses 4 and 5 were combined In this analysis. 

NOTE: Excludes a small number of t.>achers whose ix^hools did not respond to the questionnaire. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of EducotiOi-;. Notional Center for Educotion Statistics. Schools and Stoffing Survey. 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire) 
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Table 47-4 Public secondary principals' perceptions of the amount of influence groups 
had over selected school and classroom decisions, by percentage of students 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch and school size; 1993-94 



Percentage of students eligible for School size 

free or reduced^price lunch ■ ■ 

Less than 750 and 

Decisions Total 0-5 6-20 21-40 41-100 150 150-499 500-749 more 



Percentage of principals reporting that a group had a good deal* of Influence over; 



Setting discipline policy 



state Department of Education 


14.5 


14.1 


13.0 


14.3 


17.8 


13.4 


12.7 


17.7 


14.6 


School district staff 


50.1 


44.8 


48.1 


51.3 


56.3 


47 1 


46.6 


49.9 


52.7 


School board 


64.6 


57.6 


62.0 


68.9 


68.7 


62.4 


64.2 


65.5 


66.0 


Principal 


69.9 


91.8 


91.5 


88.1 


89.2 


90.3 


91.6 


91.9 


67.4 


Teachers 


72.5 


76.8 


75.8 


67.6 


70.9 


70.3 


75.2 


77.4 


687 


Parent association 


15.0 


18.4 


14.2 


13.1 


17.3 


14.6 


12.3 


16.6 


166 


Determining content of In-service programs 
state Department of Education 20. 1 


11.3 


14.8 


23.7 


28.0 


22.0 


20.6 


16.6 


19.3 


School district staff 


62.9 


62.5 


59.5 


66.8 


62.5 


55.2 


59.0 


65.0 


68.5 


School board 


18.3 


14.1 


14.5 


21.9 


23.5 


16.6 


18.4 


19.0 


19.1 


Principal 


72.0 


74.7 


71.3 


72.2 


72.6 


73.4 


73.9 


70.8 


70.4 


Teachers 


71.6 


77.4 


73.2 


70.4 


68.1 


71.1 


71.6 


69.7 


72.9 


Parent association 


4.7 


6.4 


3.4 


5.5 


5.2 


7.7 


4.7 


4.4 


3.5 


Establishing curriculum 

State Department of Education 


62.4 


52.1 


60.4 


66.6 


67.2 


64.3 


63.2 


65.0 


63.9 


School district staff 


6\A 


64.6 


63.2 


60.2 


58.9 


56.4 


60.2 


61.3 


64.5 


School board 


39.8 


39.0 


36.6 


38.9 


42.5 


36.0 


36.4 


41.9 


415 


Principal 


58.3 


59.1 


61.0 


57.3 


54.7 


61.8 


62.6 


58.4 


53.1 


Teachers 


66.2 


74.1 


71.1 


63.8 


57.4 


68.4 


70.2 


64.0 


62.9 


Parent association 


7.9 


11.4 


6.3 


7.9 


7.9 


6.5 


e.i 


8.6 


7.9 


Deciding how the school budget will be spent 
State Department of Education 28.6 


19.9 


23.7 


31.7 


37.5 


327 


34.7 


27.5 


22.9 


School district staff 


45.6 


46.1 


43.9 


48.8 


45.7 


29.6 


43.2 


48.5 


52.9 


School board 


67.8 


63.9 


66.3 


69.7 


66.9 


72.5 


75.0 


66.7 


60.3 


Principal 


60.1 


65.9 


61.9 


60.5 


54.6 


55.2 


54.3 


617 


66.3 


Teachers 


38.6 


46.1 


38.8 


39.4 


32.0 


38.5 


33.1 


39.8 


42.5 


Parent association 


4.3 


7.0 


3.6 


3.6 


4.7 


5.1 


3.4 


4.1 


4.8 



* Respondents were osked about InfXience on a scole of 0-^, with 0 meanii ig "no influence" and 5 meaning a "great deal 
of Influence " Responses 4 and 5 were corhblned In this analysis. 

NOTH: Excludes a small number cf principals whose schools did nat respond to the questionnaire. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotlon, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 (Adminis- 
trator Questionnaire). 
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Table 48-1 Average hours per week full-time public school teachers spent at school 
and in school-related activities, class size, and classes taught per day, by 
selected school characteristics: 1994 



School characteristics 


Average hours spent before 
and after school and on weekends 

Average Average hours Activities Oii ^er Average 

hours worked required InvoMng related doss 

per week at school Total students activities size 


Average num- 
ber of classes 
taught per day* 


Total 


45.2 


33.2 


12.1 


3.3 


8.7 


23.2 


5.6 


UrtxsnIcItY 
















Central city 


44.2 


32.6 


11.6 


3.0 


6.6 


24.1 


5.5 


Urban frlnge/large town 


46.3 


32.9 


12.4 


3.1 


9.4 


24.1 


5.5 


Rurai/smoll town 


46.8 


33.7 


12. > 


3.7 


6.4 


22.0 


5.7 


Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 












Q-5 


45.8 


32,6 


13.3 


3.6 


9.5 


23.4 


5.5 


6-20 


46.1 


33.1 


12.9 


3.7 


9.2 


23.2 


5.5 


21-40 


45.9 


33.7 


12.1 


3.5 


8.7 


23.2 


5.6 


41-100 


44.0 


33.0 


11.0 


2.7 


6.3 


23.1 


5.7 


Percent of students ellnible for. free or reduced-price lunch within urbanlclty 










Central city 
















0-5 


46.1 


33.1 


12.1 


2.9 


9.2 


23.6 


5.6 


^20 


45.0 


32.7 


12.3 


3.3 


9.0 


24.7 


5.3 


21-40 


45.6 


33.2 


12.4 


3.4 


9.1 


24.4 


5.4 


41-100 


43.2 


32.4 


10.9 


2.6 


6.2 


23.7 


5.7 


Urban frlnge/large tawn 
















0-5 


45.5 


32.1 


13.3 


3.6 


9.5 


24.0 


5.4 


^20 


46.0 


33.0 


13.0 


3.4 


9.6 


23.9 


5.5 


21-40 


45.5 


33.3 


12.2 


2.9 


9.3 


24.2 


f 6 


41-100 


44.3 


32.9 


11.5 


2.3 


9.2 


25.1 


5.5 


Rural/small town 
















0-5 


47.0 


33.2 


13.9 


4.3 


9.5 


22.3 


5.6 


6-20 


46.6 


33.5 


13.2 


4.3 


6.6 


21.9 


5.7 


21-40 


46.2 


34.2 


12.0 


3.8 


8.1 


22.2 


5.8 


41-100 


44.7 


33.7 


11.0 


3.1 


6.0 


21.6 


5.7 


School size 
















Less than 150 


46.4 


34.5 


11.9 


4.3 


7.5 


15.4 


6,2 


150-499 


44.2 


32.6 


11.4 


2.7 


8.6 


20.7 


6.0 


5C0-749 


45.3 


33.4 


12.0 


2.6 


9.2 


23.3 


5.7 


750 or more 


45.9 


33.2 


12.7 


4.1 


8.6 


24.5 


5.4 


Percentage of minority students 
















Less than 20 percent 


45.7 


33.4 


12.3 


3.5 


8.9 


22.6 


5.7 


20 percent or more 


44.7 


32.9 


11.6 


3.2 


6.6 


23.6 


5.5 



' Since elementary teachers do not tend to teach separate classes/ only 6 percent of the teachers who responded to this 
question were elementary teachers, while 92 percent were secondary teachers. 

NOTE; Excludes a small number of teachers whose schools did not resporKJ to the questionnaire. Detolls may not add to totals 
due to founding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Natlonol Center for Education Statistics. Schools ond Staffing Survey, 1993-94 Geacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 48-2 Average hours per week full-time private school teachers spent at school 
and in school-related activities, class size, and classes taught per day, by 
selected school characteristics: 1994 



Averoge hours spent before 
ond otter school ond on weekends 



School characteristics 


Average Average hours 
houi^ worked required 

per week at school 


Total 


>W5tlvltMS 

Involving 

students 


Other 

related 

activities 


Average 

class 

size 


Average num- 
ber of classes 
taught per day* 


Total 


47.1 


34.2 


12.9 


3.6 


9.3 


19.6 


6.0 


Urbonlclty 


Central city 


47.0 


34.2 


12.6 


3.7 


9.1 


20.3 


6.0 


Urban frlnge/lorge town 


47.0 


34.2 


12.6 


3.6 


9.3 


20.1 


6.1 


Rural/smoll town 


47.6 


34.3 


13.3 


3.6 


9.7 


16.6 


6.0 


School size 


Less than 150 


45.5 


34.2 


11.3 


2.2 


9.0 


11.6 


6.3 


150-499 


47.1 


34.3 


12.9 


3.5 


9.3 


19.1 


6.3 


600-749 


47.3 


34.0 


13.3 


4.1 


9.3 


21.4 


5.7 


750 or more 


50.1 


34.4 


15.7 


6.2 


9.5 


22.9 


6.7 


Percentage of minority students 


Less than 20 percent 


47.1 


34.3 


12.8 


3.5 


9.3 


19.3 


6.1 


20 percent or more 


47.2 


34.0 


13.1 


4.0 


9.2 


20.1 


5.8 



• Since elementary teachers do not tend to teoch separate classes, only 8 percent of the teochere who responded to this 
question were elementary teochers, while 92 percent were secondary teachers. 

NOTE: Excludes a small number of teochers whose schools did not respond to the questionnaire. Details may not add to totals 
due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Stoffing Survey. 1993-94 Geacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 49-1 Mean classroom hours per week, mean student contact hours per week, and 
average class size for full-time postsecondary faculty, by academic rank, 
type and control of institution, and academic discipline of class taught: Fall 
1987 and fall 1992 



Characteristics 


Meor'i classroom hours 
per week 


Mean student 
contact hours 
per week 


Average class size 


Tolar 


T0.9 


Fall 1992 

320.8 


k9.5 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


9.5 


303.4 


31.6 


Associate professor 


10.0 


306.4 


30.5 


Assistant professor 


10.2 


293.0 


28A 


Instructor 


16.0 


422,7 


25.8 


Lecturer 


6.6 


301.8 


357 


Type of Institution 


Research 


6.6 


249.6 


37.9 


Doctoral 


8.6 


295.7 


34.9 


Compret.enslve 


10.7 


316.2 


29.1 


Liberal arts 


10.9 


239.0 


21.2 


2-year 


16.1 


444.1 


27.1 


Control of Institution 


Public 


11.3 


345.6 


30.9 


Private 


9.9 


260.1 


25.8 


Academic discipline of class tauoht 


Agriculture 


10.9 


310.3 


28.4 


Business 


11.0 


317.4 


29.3 


Education 


10.2 


277.6 


25.6 


Engineering 


9.6 


243.6 


26.4 


Fine ofts 


12.3 


270.0 


21.6 


Humonitles 


10.9 


297.0 


26.6 


Natural sciences 


10.2 


366.5 


358 


Social sciences 


9.5 


357.8 


36.0 


Totar 


1Q.2 


Fall 1987 

306,3 


2«.S 


Academic ronk 


Full professor 


a.9 


275.6 


31.4 


Associate professor 


9.3 


302.3 


31.9 


Assistant professor 


9.8 


280.8 


27.3 


Instructor 


14.1 


394.8 


26.1 


Lecturer 


9.6 


443.5 


42.4 


Type of Institution 


Research 


6.3 


251.0 


39.2 


Doctoral 


6.6 


274.1 


33.4 


Comprehensive 


10.6 


305.2 


28.5 


Liberal arts 


10.7 


235.6 


21.3 


2-year 


15.1 


425.2 


26.6 


Control of Institution 


Public 


10.6 


331.0 


30.7 


Private 


9.2 


250.1 


266 


Academic discipline of class taught 


Agriculture 


8.8 


247.0 


29.6 


Business 


10.6 


327.6 


29? 


Education 


9.8 


261.4 


24.4 


Engineering 


9.6 


256.4 


27.2 


Fine arts 


12.1 


279.5 


22.1 


Humanities 


10.1 


276.9 


26.6 


Natural sciences 


9.6 


353.7 


35.3 


Social sciences 


8.6 


330.9 


37.0 



• Included In the total but not shown separately are other types of academic ranks. Institutions, and academic disciplines. 

NOTE; See the supplemental note to this Indicator for definitions of cbssroom and student contact haurs, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educotlon Statistics. National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty. 1968 
and 1993. 
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Not(» on teaching workload of full-time postsecondary faculty 



The 1988 National Survey of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF) was a survey of faculty who 
had at least some instructional duties (such as 
teaching one or more courses) in for-credit, 
higher education courses during the fall 1987 
term. 

Unlike NSOPF-88, which was limited to faculty 
whose regular assignments included instruction^ 
the faculty universe for NSOPF-93 was expanded 
to include anyone who was designated as faculty, 
whether or not their responsibilities included 
instruction, as well as other (non-faculty) 
personr with instructional responsibilities. 

Fc * the purposes of Indicator 49, analysis was 
restricted to full-time faculty who taught at least 
one class for credit. Indicator 50, however, uses 
classes taught by both full-time and part-time 
faculty who taught at least one class for credit. 
Teaching assistants were excluded from both 
analyses. 

These analyses includes all those who had any 
instructional duties in the fall of 1987 and 1992. 
Therefore, it includes those faculty whose 
principal activity that semester was research, 
technical, clinical, service, or administration, as 
long as the faculty member taught at least one 
claqq for credit. In fact, in fall 1992, 15 percent of 
all faculty who taught at least one class for credit 
had a principal activity other than teaching. 

The analysis for this indicator cate^^orizes 
institutions of higher education into five types, as 
shown below. Remaining institutions, such as 
religious or specialized institutions, were 
included in the totals but are not shown 
separately. 

Types of institutions 

Research university: Institution among the 100 
leading universities that receives federal research 
funds. Each of these universities awards 
substantial numbers of doctorates across many 
fields. 

Doctoral university: Institution that offers a full 
range of baccalaureate programs and Ph.D. 
degrees in at least \hree disciplines, but tends to 
be less focused on research and receives fewer 
federal research dolla:: than the research 
universities. 



Comprehensive institution: Institution that offers 
liberal arts and professional programs. The 
master's degree is the highest degree offered. 

Liberal arts institution: Institution that is sirxaller 
and generally more selective than comprehensive 
colleges and universities. A liberal arts institution 
primarily offers bachelor's degrees, although 
some offer master's degrees. 

2~year institution: Institution that offers certificate 
or degree programs through the Associate of Arts 
level. Two-year institutions, with few exceptions, 
offer no bachelor's degrees, although some offer 
master's degrees. 

Time allocation 

NSOPF survey respondents wr re asked to 
estimate the percentage of total working hours 
they spent on each of the activities below: 

Teaching: Includes teaching; grading papers; 
preparing courses; developing new curricula; 
advising or supervising students; or working 
with student organizations or intramural sports. 

Research/scholarship: Includes conducting 
research; reviewing or preparing articles or 
books; attending or preparing for professional 
meetings or conferences; re\^iewing proposals; 
seeking outside funding; giving performances or 
exhibitions in the fine or applied arts; or giving 
speeches. 

Professional growth: Includes taking courses or 
pursuing an advanced degree or other 
professional development activities to remain 
current in their field of practice. 

Administration: Performing administrative 
activities. 

Outside consulting or freelance zvork: Conducting 
outside consulting or other employment. 

Service/other: Includes providing legal or medical 
service or psychological counseling to clients or 
patients; providing paid or unpaid community or 
public service, or service to professional 
societies/associations, or participating in other 
activities or work not listed above. 
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Classroom and student contact hours 

Classroom hours: The number of hours per week 
faculty members spent teaching. 

Student contact hours: The sum of the number of 
hours per week faculty members spent teaching 
over all classes, multiplied by the number of 
students in each class. 

Class size: The total number of student contact 
hours divided by the mean number of classroom 
hours faculty spent per week. 

Course divisions 

Undergraduate, lower division courses: Courses 
designed for students in the first or second year 
of a 4-year bachelor's degree program. 

Undergraduate, upper division courses: Courses 
designed for students in the third or fourth year 
of a 4-year bachelor's degree program. 

Graduate courses: Courses designed for students 
in a post-baccalaureate degree program, 
including a master's or doctor's program. 



Medical faculty 

For the purposes of this indicator, medical 
institutions and their faculty, as well as medical 
faculty at other institutions, were excluded from 
the analysis, 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Profiies ofFocultv in Htgher Education 
Institutions. 1988 and 1993 
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Table 50-1 Percentage of classes in 4-year colleges and universities where class size is 
above 25 and above 50 students, by type of institution, level of class, and 
academic rank; Fall 1987 and fall 1992 



Acodemic rank 


Research 


Doctored 


Comprehensive 


Liberal arts 


Class size 


Class size: 


Class size: 


Gloss size: 


above 25 above 50 above 25 above 50 above 25 above 50 above 25 above 50 










Foil 1992> 














Undergraduote, lower division courses 






Total 


554 


30.7 


57.0 


21.9 


51.4 


10,2 


31.8 


4.3 


Full professor 


65.3 


30.5 


61.8 


28.6 


595 


14.7 


38.4 


7.3 


Associate professor 


62.9 


36.S 


64.5 


29.6 


51.6 


10,6 


34.2 


4.2 


Assistant professor 


54.2 


30.9 


64.4 


23.2 


51.4 


9.5 


32.8 


4.0 


Instructor 


51.3 


17.4 


44.2 


11.4 


44.8 


5.9 


22.8 


0.6 


Lecturer 


29.7 


135 


43.1 


12.5 


46.9 


9.9 


40.9 


1.6 


Other 


16.1 


5.9 


41.7 


10.2 


39.7 


3.7 


13.6 


4.8 








Undergroduate. upper division courses 






Total 


4S.3 


T5.6 


45.5 


8.7 


40.9 


4.9 


16.3 


1.2 


Full professor 


48.8 


15.7 


45.4 


9.7 


43.9 


6.3 


19.3 


13 


Associate professor 


49.7 


18.2 


47.9 


6.8 


43.9 


5.0 


10.1 


1.3 


Assistant professor 


52.5 


14.5 


49.3 


10.1 


37.5 


3,6 


13.6 


0.5 


Instructor 


37.0 


3.2 


39.0 


5.4 


38.0 


5.6 


11.6 


1.0 


Lecturer 


36.9 


16.7 


35.0 


10.4 


40.7 


3.4 


20.2 


4.4 


0th nr 


64,1 


24.6 


42.2 


13.0 


22.9 


0.8 


9.9 


3.0 










Gioduote courses 








Total 


26.0 


10.6 


24.7 


6.4 


24.4 


3.4 


15.8 


1.0 


Full professor 


26.4 


12.7 


280 


11.5 


26.0 


5.1 


11.6 


2.1 


Associate professor 


34.6 


14.2 


72.3 


4.9 


24.4 


2.8 


17.2 


2.6 


Assistant professor 


22.0 


2.5 


21.4 


9.0 


26.6 


4.3 


11.7 


0.0 


Instructor 


20,1 


80 ■ 


23.9 


2.3 


19.3 


0.0 


26.6 


0.0 


Lecturer 


34.5 


3.2 


32.6 


0.0 


22,6 


0.0 


11.0 


0.0 


Other 


38.5 


.732 


P6 


4,1 


11.0 


0.0 


( 2 ) 


(2) 










Foil 1987 














Undergraduate, lowei division courses 






Total 


57.0 


31,9 


55.9 


19.7 


50.2 


6.6 


30.4 


3.8 


Full professor 


73.0 


48.0 


62.0 


25.9 


56.7 


12.9 


32.7 


6.3 


Associate professor 


71.4 


443 


61.7 


30.8 


60.2 


8.3 


33.9 


3.1 


Assistont professor 


43-1 


21.8 


49 7 


19.1 


53.1 


6.6 


29.5 


5,0 


instructor 


37.2 


3.1 


59.0 


10.0 


38.3 


7.3 


21.3 


2.4 


Lecturer 


38.2 


15.7 


(2) 


(2) 


478 


4.7 


(2) 


G) 


Other 


(’) 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


(2) 


(2) 


40.5 


0.0 








Undergroduate, upper division courses 






Total 


46.6 


15,9 


40,9 


7.8 


34.1 


4.1 


16.8 


1.6 


Full professor 


49.1 


17.7 


37.6 


10.6 


34.4 


2.2 


21,2 


3.6 


Associate professor 


50.2 


17.0 


47.1 


6.3 


28.7 


4.2 


16.6 


0? 


Assistont professor 


52.0 


10.4 


42.9 


11.8 


39.0 


4.2 


17.4 


l.J 


Instructor 


38.4 


12.3 


32.2 


2.2 


29.0 


2.0 


11.7 


1.0 


Lecturer 


43.7 


19.9 


C2) 


(2) 


43.3 


13.9 


(2) 


G) 


Other 




(2) 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


0 










Graduate courses 








Total 


20.7 


6.7 


17.6 


4.1 


21.6 


1.9 


(2) 


G) 


Full professor 


182 


5.7 


19.6 


7.2 


22.1 


2.0 


(2) 


G) 


Associate pr^ lessor 


27.6 


10.3 


17.1 


2.6 


21.5 


3 7 


(^) 


G) 


Assistont professor 


23.1 


7.2 


15.3 


1.5 


17.1 


0.0 


(2) 


G) 


Instructor 


( 2 ) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


( 2 ) 


G) 


G) 


Lecturer 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


G) 


Other 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


G) 



1 Revised from previously published figures. 

3 Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educotion, Notional Cenler foi Education Statistics. National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty. 1980 
and 1993. 
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Note on calculation of the national Index of public effort to fund education 



There are many indices of public investment in education available. Choosing the most appropriate 
measure has been an issue among international comparisons as well as national trends. The national index 
of public effort provides a measure of public investment for each student, compared to available societal 
resources. 

Public education revenues per student are the ratio of total public education revenues to public and private 
enrollment. Per capita income is the ratio of total personal income to total population; personal income is 
for the calendar year in which the school year began; and total population is as of July 1, the year in which 
the school year began. Tne index can be expressed algebraically, therefore, as a function of four variables: 



^ , , Public education revenues per student 

National effort index = x 100 

Per capita income 

or 



„ . . Public education revenues / Total personal income 

National effort index = x 100 

Total enrollment / Total population 



Revenue data from elementary /secondary and higher education are based on different accounting systems 
and are not entirely comparable. For example, elementary and secondary public revenues represent 
additions to assets (cash) from taxes, appropriations, and other funds, which do not incur an obligation that 
must be met at some future date (loans) in all public schools. These include revenues that are spent on 
construction of buildings and other investments in the physical ’ant. Because of the difficulty in 
constructing a comparable time series, public funds going to private schools (for Head Start, disabled 
children, etc.) have been excluded. For higher education, educational and general public revenues are 
those available from public sources at both public and private institutions for the regular or customary 
activities of an ir stitution that are a part of, contributory to, or necessary to its ii^tructional or research 
programs. These include salaries and travel funds for faculty and administrate ' or other employees; 
purchase of supplies or materials for current use in classrooms, libraries, laborato. *es, or offices; and 
operation and maintenance of the educational plant. In contrast to elementary/secondary public revenues, 
higher education public revenues, as defined in this indicator, do not include public fund.s that would be 
used for expansion of the physical plant. As a result, the reader should focus on the changes over time in 
the elementary /secondary and the higher education measures rather than on comparisons across all levels. 

Enrollment includes all institutions, regaroless of control. No adjustments were made for part-time 
enrollment. 

Total education revenues were adjusted from current school dollars, using the Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Personal income was adjusted from 
current calendar year dollars into 1995 constant dollars. 

Alternative approaches to calculating adjusted costs and expenditures can be found in the following 
publications: 

Halstead, Kent. Inflation Measures for Schools, Colleges, and Libraries: 1995 Update, Washington, D.C.: 
Research Associates of Washington, September, 1995. 

Rothstein, Richard, with Karen Hawley Miles (1995). Where's the Money Gone? Washington, D.C.: 

Economic Policy Institute, (1995). 
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Note on international comparisons or current public education expenditures 



Tl\e purpose of this indicator is to compare public 
support for education, relative to Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP), population, and school 
enrollment, across the developed countries for 
which data are available. 

Definitions 

Public education expenditures include funds 
provided to both public and private schools by 
federal, state, and local governments either 
directly or through students. This includes 
expenai hires at public schools funded by public 
sources and subsidies to students at private 
schools from government agencies. 

Private education expenditures are expenditures 
financed by private sources — households, private 
nonprofit institutions, businesses, and 
corporations. For example, this includes 
expenditures supported by public and private 
school tuition and fees, and expenses for books 
and materials that must be purchased by the 
students themselves. 

Current expenditures are expenditures for 
educational goods and services whose life span 
should not in principle exceed the current year 
(salaries of personnel, school books and other 
teaching materials, scholarships, minor repairs 
and maintenance to school buildings, 
administration, and so on). Current expenditures 
exclude both capital expenditures (construction 
of buildings, major repairs, major iten:.s of 
equipment, vehicles) and the service debt. 

This indicator focuses on the portion of current 
education expenaitures at both public and private 
schools funded by public sources. 

Expenditures in the United States 

Elementary and secondary education 

For the United States, current public expenditures 
for elementary and secondary education include 
current expenditures in local public school 
districts funded by state and local taxes, federal 
programs administered by the U.S, Department of 
Education (ED), and federal programs operated 
outside of ED that are not administered by state 
or local education agencies, e.g.. Head Start, 



Department of Defense Schools, and schools 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Also included are federal expenditures to operate 
ED and other activities such as research, 
statistics, assessment, and school improvement, 
and state expenditures to operate state 
departments of education and other direct state 
expenditures, including state schools for the deaf 
and blind and reform schools. 

Some expenditures, such as those for federal or 
state agency administration and those for non- 
graded special education programs, cannot be 
assigned to particular grade levels by any 
obviously universally superior method. These 
expenditures defy strict grade-level 
categorizations. Like some other countries, the 
United States has chosen to prorate these 
expenditures over the grade levels based on the 
relative size of enrollments, staffing, and salaries. 
Other countries, however, have chosen not to 
allocate such expenditures, classifying them, 
instead, as "undistributed." 

Higher education 

Current public expenditures for higher education in 
the United States include expenditures at both 
public and private colleges and universities 
funded by federal, state, and local governments. 
The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS), the core postsecondary 
education data collection program for NCES, 
gathers institutional reports for revenue received 
by both public and private institutions from both 
public and private sources. Current expenditures 
by public and private nonprofit institutions are 
separated into public and private expenditures 
based on the share of current fund revenues from 
federal, state, and local sources. 

Most federal aid goes to students who then spend 
it on education (e.g„ tuition) and non-education 
(room and board) services. It wa^; assumed that 
60 percent of federally administered Pell grants 
were spent on education by students. 

With the exception of Pell grant money, public 
expenditures for less-than-2-year public and 
private institutions were not available; therefore, 
current public expenditures for higher education in 
the United States are biased downward. 
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However, since the students participating in 
these institutions are also excluded from higher 
education enrollments, the estimate of public 
expenditures per student would be biased upward 
if the per-student public expenditures in less- 
than-2-year institutions were less than those in 
other higher education institutions. 

Per student expenditures are calculated as current 
public expenditiires divided by enrollment in 
both public and private schools. This is a 
measure of the average public investment per 
student in the education system, rather than a 
measure of the total resources each student 
receives, which would include private 
expenditures. For Germany, Japan, and the 
United States, private education expenditures are 
a significant portion of the GDP. 

Total oxpenditurds for dducotlon in 1992 
Percentage of GDP 



Country 


Total 


Public 

sources 


Private 

sources 


Canada 


7.4 


7.2 


0.2 


France 


5.9 


5.5 


0.4 


Former West Genmany* 


5.6 


4.1 


1.5 


Italy 


— 


5.1 


— 


Japan 


4.7 


3.6 


1.1 


Spain 


5.3 


4.6 


0.7 


Unlled Kingdom 


— 


5.2 


— 


Uniled States 


7.0 


5.4 


1.6 



— Not ovaiiabie. 

• Data for privote sources from 1 . 

NOTE: Data revised from previously published figures. Total 
expenditures \nc\ude current expenditures, capital 
expenditures, and Interest on debt service. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Education at a Glance: OECD indicators. 
1995. table FI :B3). 



How students are classified 

The International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) was designed as an 
instrument for presenting statistics of education 
internationally. Many countries report education 
statistics to UNESCO and the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) using the ISCED. In this classification 
system, education is divided into several levels. 

The following are summary definitions used in 
this indicator: 

♦ Education preceding the first level (preprimary 
education) where it is provided, usually begins 



at age 3, 4, or 5 (sometimes «' arhei') and lasts 
from 1-3 years. For th^ ^ fn ^ed Sta'.- i, this 
would be mostly nursery schc " .d 
kindergarten classes. 

♦ Education at the first level (primary education) 
usually begins at age 5, 6, or 7 and lasts for 
about 5 or 6 years. For the United States, the 
first level starts with grade 1 and ends with 
grade 6. 

♦ Education at the second level (lower secondary 
education) begins at about age 11 or 12 and 
lasts for about 3 years. For the United States, 
second level starts with grade 7 and ends 
with grade 9. 

♦ Education at the third level (upper secondary 
education) begins at about age 14 or 15 and 
lasts about 3 years. For the United States, the 
third level starts with grade 10 and ends with 
grade 12. 

♦ Education at the fifth level (non-university higher 
education) is provided at community colleges, 
vocational-technical colleges, and other 
degree-granting institutes whose programs 
typically take 2 years or more, but less than 4 
years, to complete. 

9 Education at the sixth leifel (university higher 
education) is provided in undergraduate 
programs at 4-year colleges and universities 
in the United States and, generally, at 
universities in other countries. Completion of 
education at the third level (upper secondary 
education) is usually required as a minimum 
condition of admission, and admission is, in 
many cases, competitive. 

♦ Education at the seventh level (graduate and 
professional higher education) is provided in 
graduate and professional schools that 
generally require a university diploma as a 
minimum condition for admission. 

♦ Education at the ninth level (undistributed) is a 
classification reserved for enrollments, 
expenditures, or programs that cannot be 
unambiguously assigned to one of the 
aforementioned levels. Some countries, for 
example, assign non-graded special education 
or recreati' »nal non-degree adult eaucation 
programs to this level Other countries assign 
nothing to this level, preferring instead to 
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allocate enmllmenls, expenditures, and 
programs to levels as best they can. 



expenditure data from one country, but may not 
be included in those from another 



"Undistributed" expenditures are reported 
separately from other expenditures in tables 52-2 
through 52-5. They are not included or allocated 
in any way in table 52-1, France, Germany, and 
Japan, among the G-7 countries, report some 
amount of expenditure as undistributed. 

How expenditures are compared across 
countries 

To compare public expenditures per student in 
the United States to expenditures per student in 
other countries, expenditures must be 
denominated in a common currency. Conversion 
of other countries' expenditures to U.S, dollars 
facilitates comparison with expenditures in the 
United States. There are at least two methods of 
conversion: 1) market exchange rates, and 
2) Purchasing Power Parity Indices (PPPIs), 

The market <*xchange rate is the rate at which an 
individual o n exchange the currencies of two 
countries. It is determined by relative confidence 
in the governments, their monetary systems, and 
the economies of the two countries and by the 
relative demand for the goods and services that 
the two countries trade. Market exchange rates 
can be highly \ olatile.’ 



Discrepancies arise because one country may 
collect certain kinds of data that another country 
either does not collect, or does not collect in its 
"education" data collections. Or, one country 
may define what constitutes an "education" 
expenditure differently than another country 
does. Discrepancies between which expenditure 
items are included in one country's expenditure 
figures and not in another's tend to arise in three 
general domains: 

Non-instructional (ancillary) services: Some 
countries provide fewer ancillary services in their 
schools and, thus, include fewer expenditures for 
such services in their education expenditure 
figures. Examples of ancillary services are school 
cafeterias; dormitories; intramural school sports 
programs; school health clinics or visiting school 
nurse services; attendance (i,e., truancy) services; 
and speech or psychological therapy services. 

U.S, schools tend to subsidize relatively more 
ancillary services through their education 
budgets than do schools in most other countries. 
In some countries (e,g., Germany), none of the 
aforementioned services are provided at the 
primary and lower secondary levels by many 
schools. 



PPPIs are calculated by comparing the cost of a 
fixed market basket of goods in each country. 
Changes over time in a PPPI are determined by 
the rates of inflation in each country. Since PPPIs 
are not volatile, they were used here to adjust 
expenditure and GDP figures,^ 

Because the fiscal year has a different starting 
month in different countries, within-country 
Consumer Price Indices (CPIs), calculated by the 
International Monetary Fund, were used to adjust 
educational expenditure data to allow for 
inflation between the starting month of the fiscal 
year and July 1, 1992. See supplement. ' * ble 51- 
5 for both the PPPIs used in this indicator and the 
CPI adjustment ratios. 

Problems in comparing education expenditures 
across countries 

The coverage and character of the education 
expenditure data that countries submit to the 
OECD vary somewhat. Sometimes an individual 
expenditure iiem may be' included in the 



Private expenditures: Some countries' education 
systems receive large private contributions. The 
most common forms of private contributions to 
education are student tuition or fees; 
organizational subsidies, such as those provided 
by religious denominations to their own schools; 
and corporate in-kind contributions, such as 
those provided by German and Austrian firms to 
find vocational courses on the shop floor for 
participating youth apprentices. Private 
expenditures have not been included in the 
indicators used in this report, in part because 
precise figures for private education expenditures 
are not available for the United States or for 
several other countries. 

The boundaries of education: Fewer (though, still 
some) inconsistencies arise when comparing just 
the instructional expenditures for primary and 
secondary public education in the academic track. 
But, the "borderlands" of education, in particular, 
tend to cause comparability problems. These 
borderlands include preprimary education and 
day care, spedal education, adult education. 
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vocational/technical education, and proprietary 
education. Some countries, for example, simply 
do not collect expenditure data for private 
"center-based" day care because they do not 
define this as "education." Indeed, in some 
countries, even public day care is not managed by 
education authorities; rather, it is the 
responsibility of human services departments. 

The exact location of each "boundary" also varies 
from country to country and even within each 
country. In Canada, for example, vocational/ 
technical students in Quebec choose to enter 
vocational /technical college in the Uth grade, 
while in the other Canadian provinces with 
vocational Aechnical colleges, they enter in the 
13th or 14th grade. Thus, vocational /technical 
students in the other provinces spend another 
year or two at the upper secondary level. The 
more time the average student spends in a level 
of education, the greater will be the expenditure 
at that level. 

Even these three domains do not include all the 
possible comparability problems. There remain, 
for example, inconsistencies in how different 
countries treat public contributions to teacher 
retirement and fringe benefits, student financial 
aid, and university research and hospitals. 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) has sponsored two studies designed to 
examine the issue of the comparability of national 
figures on education expenditure. The studies. 



entitled The Intematbnal Expenditure Comparabilit}/ 
Study and Improving the Comparability of 
International Expenditure Data, involve 10 
countries and examine in detail the content of 
their education expenditures as they are reported 
to the OECD, 

Thus far, participating education ministres have 
been receptive to the idea of improving 
comparability in the OECD data collection. 
Indeed, some countries had already niodified 
their data submissions to the OECD for the 1991- 
92 school year, thus improving the comparability 
of education expenditures across countries for the 
data collected used for this report. These changes 
were motivated in part by preliminary findings 
from the NCES expenditure comparability 
studies.^ 



NOTES: 

’ For a ftirther argument agolnst using market exchange 
rates, see Edith M. f^ose; and Lawrence Mishel. Short- 
changing Education. Economic Policy Institute. January 
1990. 

^ PPP Indices for other aggregates such as private 
consumption expenditures are available. See Stephen M. 
Barro. fntematlonai Comparisans ofBducotion Spendlr,g: 
Some Conceptual/ and MethodologicQl Issues. SMB 
Economic Research. Inc.. April 1990. for a discussion of the 
strengths and weaknesses of using various Indices. 

’ Stephen M, Barro. Pretimlnary Findings from the £xpend/tur© 
Comparability Study. SMB Economic Research. Inc.. June 
1993. 
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Tablr 53-2 Percentage distribution of educational and general expenditures of 

institutions of higher education per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student 
across ty|.'es of expenditure, by type of institution: Academic years ending 
1977-93 



Academic 

yeor 

ending 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Admlnls* 
ti ation' 


Student 

services 


Reseorch libraries 


Public 

services 


Operation 
and main- 
tenunce 
of plant 


Scholar 
ships and 
fellowships 


Manda- 

tory 

transfers 


1977 


100.0 


38.0 


13.2 


Prlvote unlversllles^ 
3.3 2M 


4.2 


2.2 


8.8 


8.1 


1.1 


1978 


100.0 


37.9 


13.4 


3.4 


20.8 


4.2 


2.1 


8.7 


8.4 


U 


1979 


100.0 


37.4 


14.0 


3.4 


20.7 


3.9 


2 1 


9.0 


8.1 


1.3 


1980 


100.0 


37.9 


14.2 


3.4 


20.6 


3.7 


2.3 


69 


7.9 


1.3 


1981 


100.0 


38.1 


13.9 


3.6 


19.8 


3.7 


2.1 


9.1 


8.2 


1.6 


1982 


100.0 


39.1 


13.8 


3.6 


18.9 


3.7 


2.0 


9.6 


8.2 


1.2 


1988 


100.0 


39.4 


14.8 


3.7 


17.9 


3.6 


2.1 


9.2 


8.2 


1.2 


1984 


100.0 


38.6 


16.2 


3.7 


17.7 


3.8 


2.0 


9.1 


8.8 


1.2 


1986 


100.0 


38.0 


14.9 


3.8 


18.1 


3.6 


2.4 


8.9 


8.9 


1.4 


1986 / 


100.0 


37.8 


16.0 


3.8 


18.6 


3.6 


2.4 


8.6 


9.1 


1.3 


1987 


100.0 


38.4 


16.2 


3.9 


18.4 


3.1 


2.6 


7.7 


9.4 


1.4 


1988 


100.0 


37.6 


16.2 


3.8 


18.7 


3.6 


2.6 


7.7 


9.6 


1.6 


1989 


100.0 


38.0 


16.2 


3.7 


18.4 


3.4 


2.6 


7.6 


9.7 


1.6 


1990 


100.0 


37.8 


14.7 


3.7 


18.6 


3.4 


2.6 


7.6 


9.9 


1.8 


1991 


100.0 


38.3 


14.8 


3.8 


17.8 


3.2 


2.6 


7.8 


10.3 


1.6 


1992 


100.0 


38.2 


14.8 


3.7 


17.4 


3.2 


2.6 


7.5 


11.1 


1.6 


1993 


100.0 


38.4 


14.1 


3.5 


17.9 


3.2 


2.7 


7.3 


11.4 


1.7 


1977 


100.0 


39.0 


13.0 


Public universities^ 

3.7 18.4 


3.6 


8.1 


9.1 


4.0 


1.2 


1978 


100.0 


39.2 


13.2 


3.8 


18.6 


3.4 


7.9 


9.2 


3.8 


1.0 


1979 


100.0 


39.1 


13.1 


3.7 


18.9 


3.2 


8.2 


9.3 


3.6 


1,0 


1980 


100.0 


38.8 


12.6 


3.8 


19.6 


3.7 


8.1 


9.2 


3.6 


1.0 


1981 


100.0 


38.6 


12.9 


3.8 


19.7 


3.2 


8.3 


9.1 


3.6 


1.0 


1982 


100.0 


38.8 


13.1 


3.8 


19.3 


3.2 


8.1 


9.4 


3.6 


0.9 


1983 


100.0 


38.8 


13.1 


3.8 


19.2 


3.3 


8.1 


9.4 


3.6 


0.9 


1984 


100.0 


38.6 


13.1 


3.7 


19.1 


3.3 


8.0 


9.4 


3.6 


1.0 


1986 


100.0 


38.3 


13.7 


3.7 


19.4 


3.2 


8.0 


9.2 


3.6 


0.9 


1986 


100.0 


37.7 


13.9 


3.7 


19.7 


3.2 


8.0 


8.8 


3.8 


1.2 


1987 


100.0 


38.0 


14.0 


3.7 


20.0 


3.1 


7.8 


8.3 


3.8 


1.2 


1988 


100.0 


37.3 


13.9 


3.7 


20.6 


3.2 


7.8 


8.1 


4.0 


1.4 


1989 


100.0 


36.6 


13.9 


3.7 


21.0 


3.1 


8.0 


7.9 


4.2 


1.3 


1990 


100.0 


36.6 


13.8 


3.7 


21.4 


3.1 


8.1 


7.8 


4.3 


1.4 


1991 


100.0 


36.3 


13.7 


3.6 


21.7 


3.0 


8.2 


7.6 


4.6 


1.4 


1992 


100.0 


36.0 


13.3 


3.7 


22.0 


3.0 


8.3 


7.4 


4.9 


1.6 


1993 


100.0 


36.7 


13.1 


3.7 


22.3 


2.9 


83 


7.2 


6.3 


1.6 


1977 


100.0 


37.3 


20.4 


Private 4-year colleget 
7.4 6.0 


3.9 


2.4 


11.2 


10.0 


2.3 


1978 


100.0 


37.6 


20.6 


7.6 


4.8 


3.9 


2.2 


11.3 


9.8 


2.3 


1979 


100.0 


37.2 


20.7 


7.7 


6.2 


3.8 


2.2 


11.2 


9.6 


2.3 


1980 


100.0 


36.7 


20.8 


7.8 


6.3 


3.7 


2.2 


11.4 


9.8 


2A 


1981 


100.0 


36.1 


21.1 


7.9 


6.1 


3.6 


2.3 


11.6 


10.1 


23 


1982 


100.0 


36.1 


21.4 


8.0 


4.6 


3.6 


2.6 


11.4 


10.1 


2.2 


1983 


100.0 


36.2 


21.7 


8.2 


4.6 


3.6 


2.4 


11.1 


70.0 


2.2 


1984 


100.0 


36.0 


21.6 


6.2 


4.4 


3.6 


2.4 


10.9 


10.6 


2," 


1986 


100.0 


36.6 


21.7 


8.3 


4.6 


3.6 


2.4 


10.6 


11.1 


2.3 


1966 


100.0 


36.1 


21.7 


6.3 


4.6 


3.6 


2.6 


10.2 


11.6 


2.3 


1987 


100.0 


34.3 


22.8 


8.3 


4.9 


2.9 


2.7 


9.7 


12.1 


2.1 


1988 


100.0 


34.1 


22.1 


8.4 


6.0 


32 


3.0 


9.6 


12.8 


2.0 


1989 


100.0 


33.8 


22.2 


8.6 


6.0 


3.1 


2.9 


9.4 


12.9 


2.2 


1990 


100.0 


33.6 


21.9 


8.6 


4.9 


3.1 


3.1 


9.1 


13.6 


2.2 


!991 


100.0 


33.4 


22.2 


8.7 


44 


2.9 


3.1 


8.9 


14.2 


2.2 


1992 


100.0 


33.1 


21.4 


8.7 


4.3 


3.0 


3.2 


8.6 


16.7 


2.1 


1993 


100.0 


32.8 


20.7 


8.7 


4.4 


2.9 


3.6 


8.6 


16 6 


2.1 
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Table 53-2 Percentage distribution of educational and general expenditures of 

institutions of higher education per full- time-equivalent (FTE) student 
across types of expenditure, by type of institution: Academic years ending 
1977-^'6 — Continued 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Adminis- 

tration' 


Student 

services 


Research Libraries 


Public 

services 


Operation 
and mairr 
tertOriC© 
of plant 


Scholar- 
ships and 
fellowships 


Manda- 

tory 

transfers 


1977 


100.0 


46.4 


16.7 


Public 4>year colleges 
5,8 7.0 


3.9 


2.9 


11.5 


3.9 


2.0 


1973 


ICO.0 


46.2 


16.7 


6.0 


7.1 


3.9 


2.9 


11.7 


3.5 


2.1 


1979 


lX.O 


46.6 


17.1 


6.2 


7.5 


3.6 


2.9 


11.6 


3.2 


2.0 


1980 


100.0 


44.9 


17.3 


6.2 


6.0 


3.8 


3.1 


11.7 


3.3 


1.8 


1981 


lX.O 


44.8 


17.2 


6.1 


7.9 


3.9 


3.1 


11.9 


3.1 


1.8 


1982 


100.0 


46.7 


17.6 


5.8 


7.6 


3.7 


3.1 


12.1 


2.6 


1.6 


1983 


lX.O 


45.7 


17.4 


5.9 


7.5 


3.7 


3.1 


12.2 


2.9 


1.7 


1984 


lX.O 


46.1 


18.2 


6.3 


7.5 


3.8 


3.1 


11.3 


2.9 


1.7 


1985 


lX.O 


44.8 


i8.4 


6.2 


7.7 


3.7 


3.3 


11.7 


2.7 


1.6 


1986 


\QO.O 


46.0 


18.4 


6.2 


8.2 


3.6 


3.3 


10.7 


2.9 


1.8 


1987 


lX.O 


44.7 


18.7 


6.1 


8.6 


3.2 


3.6 


104 


3.1 


1.6 


1988 


1X0 


44.6 


18.4 


6.2 


8.9 


3.3 


3.7 


10.1 


3.1 


1.6 


1989 


lX.O 


44.6 


18.2 


6.1 


9.4 


3.3 


3.8 


9.9 


3.1 


1.6 


1990 


lX.O 


44.4 


18.7 


6.1 


9.3 


3.3 


4.0 


9.6 


3.2 


1.6 


1991 


1X0 


44.4 


18.6 


6.2 


9.5 


3.1 


4.0 


9.4 


3.3 


1.5 


1992 


1X0 


43.2 


18.9 


6.1 


9.7 


3.1 


4.3 


9.1 


4.1 


1.6 


1993 


1X.0 


42.0 


19.4 


6.5 


9.8 


3.0 


4.4 


8.9 


4.4 


1.6 


1977 


lX.O 


51.1 


18.1 


Public 2-year colleges 
8.4 0.3 


3.5 


2.0 


11.2 


2.9 


2.4 


1978 


1X0 


50.6 


19.4 


6.2 


0.2 


3.5 


2.1 


11.3 


2.2 


2.4 


1979 


1X0 


50.2 


19.5 


8.4 


0.4 


3.4 


1.9 


11.3 


2.2 


2.6 


1980 


1X.0 


60.3 


19.0 


8.6 


0.4 


3.2 


2.2 


11.7 


2.3 


2.2 


1981 


1X0 


60.6 


19.1 


8.7 


0.4 


3.1 


2.2 


12.0 


2.3 


1.7 


198? 


1X0 


60.9 


19.0 


6.6 


0.2 


3.4 


1.9 


12.3 


2.1 


1.5 


19/i3 


1X0 


60.9 


19.5 


89 


0.2 


3.|i 


1.5 


12.3 


2.1 


1.6 


1984 


1X.0 


X.8 


19.8 


88 


0.2 


3.0 


1.7 


12.2 


2.0 


1.5 


1985 


1X0 


60.3 


20.2 


8.8 


0.2 


2.9 


2.0 


12.1 


2.2 


1.4 


1986 


1X0 


49.9 


20.7 


9.0 


0.1 


2.9 


2.0 


11.9 


2.2 


1.4 


1987 


1X0 


49.6 


21.8 


9.4 


0.1 


2.3 


2.2 


11.5 


2.2 


0.8 


1988 


1X0 


49.2 


21.3 


9.9 


0.1 


2.7 


2.3 


lU 


2.4 


0.8 


1989 


1X0 


49.6 


21.5 


9.5 


0.1 


2.6 


2.5 


11.2 


2.4 


0.7 


1990 


1X0 


49.8 


21.5 


9.7 


0.1 


2.5 


2.4 


11.0 


2.3 


0.7 


1991 


1X0 


49.9 


21.6 


9.9 


0.1 


2.5 


24 


10.7 


2.4 


0.6 


1992 


1X0 


50.3 


20.9 


10.2 


0.2 


2.4 


2.2 


10.4 


2.8 


0.6 


1993 


1X0 


50.1 


20.9 


10.4 


0.2 


2.3 


2.3 


10.1 


3.1 


0.6 



^ includes Institutional and academic support less llbrorles. 

2 Includes Institutions with medical schools. Private doctorol Institutions with a medical school hove substanflafly higher Instruc- 
tional expenditures than those without a medical school. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) was used to calculate constant dollars, and the CPI was used to forecast the 
HEPl to July 1996. Data In this table may differ slightly from data appearing In other tables. Data for academic years 1976- 
77 through 1985^ Include only Iristitutlans that provided both enrollment and finance data. See the supplemental note to 
Indicator 5M ^r resources on oltematlve approaches to odjustlng cost and expenditures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. National Center tor Educotlon Statistics, Digest of Educaflor^ S/af/sWcs, 1995. tables 335- 
339 (based on the IPEDS/HEGlS ''Iristitutlonal Charac'terlsticr,"' 'Tlnandort Statistics.' and 'Fall Enrollmenr surveys). 
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Table 54*1 Current fund revenues (in 1995 constant dollars) of institutions of higher 
education per full>time-equivalent (FTE) student, by type of revenue 
sources and institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees' 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


State and 
local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State and 
local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

0lftS 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


$22,206 


$8,941 


$487 


Pflvoto unlv«*tt1«t3 
$391 S6.156 


$550 


$2,075 


$1,763 


$1023 


1978 


21,983 


8.927 


436 


361 


6J025 


476 


2.936 


1.684 


1,130 


1979 


22.087 


9/D17 


435 


339 


6X143 


476 


2.859 


1.808 


1090 


1980 


22/^11 


9XJ64 


441 


320 


6,295 


576 


2.806 


1.071 


1,217 


1981 


22.775 


9.292 


408 


345 


6.247 


460 


2.905 


1.918 


1.162 


1982 


22.670 


9.639 


365 


326 


5.010 


425 


2.603 


1.974 


1.211 


1983 


22.890 


10.306 


413 


326 


5015 


475 


2.956 


1.773 


1007 


1984 


24.830 


10.983 


400 


316 


5.660 


617 


3039 


2.077 


1,509 


1985 


25.625 


1 1 .377 


396 


317 


5.043 


525 


3.450 


2,239 


1050 


1986 


26.714 


11.807 


366 


325 


6.190 


556 


3.627 


2,291 


1.531 


1987 


28.817 


12.616 


331 


319 


6.092 


769 


3.030 


2074 


1054 


1986 


29.384 


12.939 


325 


295 


6.552 


1.020 


3.955 


2.409 


1.761 


1989 


29,966 


13.176 


335 


260 


6.575 


1.073 


3.957 


2090 


1.930 


1990 


30.331 


13,329 


343 


276 


6050 


1.072 


4075 


2.597 


1.940 


1991 


30.627 


13,772 


209 


244 


6,496 


934 


4,167 


2096 


2093 


1992 


31,404 


14.156 


279 


170 


6.631 


1.028 


4.249 


2.532 


2021 


1993 


32.350 


14491 


257 


137 


6030 


1.047 


4024 


2,606 


2416 


1977 


14.774 


2424 


426 


Public universities^ 
7.748 2016 


314 


696 


105 


543 


1978 


15.0a9 


2.466 


452 


7.905 


2007 


323 


730 


148 


520 


1979 


15.651 


2496 


463 


0.160 


2046 


356 


740 


163 


628 


1980 


15.549 


2469 


397 


0.059 


2.700 


334 


773 


175 


642 


1981 


15.122 


2484 


347 


7.761 


2.613 


341 


761 


166 


648 


1982 


14.793 


2,698 


314 


7.610 


2036 


320 


791 


169 


655 


1983 


14.830 


2,814 


304 


7.457 


2026 


312 


071 


183 


665 


1984 


15.33? 


2.934 


304 


7.762 


2,277 


291 


084 


203 


670 


1985 


16.145 


2.954 


344 


0.265 


2.307 


321 


957 


213 


705 


1986 


16.825 


3.135 


346 


0.490 


2.490 


340 


1044 


239 


742 


1987 


16.807 


3270 


315 


0.207 


2021 


412 


1073 


175 


766 


1988 


17.251 


3423 


250 


0.409 


2059 


422 


1.141 


171 


768 


1989 


17.491 


3498 


262 


0.346 


2.722 


452 


1.223 


182 


807 


1990 


17.644 


3589 


246 


0.262 


2.747 


506 


1.296 


165 


613 


1991 


17.601 


3.709 


242 


0.025 


2.010 


522 


1.267 


166 


838 


1992 


17.457 


3074 


236 


7.486 


2.947 


476 


1021 


217 


090 


1993 


17.102 


3.941 


236 


7.140 


2.912 


457 


1012 


216 


070 


1977 


10.975 


6.770 


102 


Private 4-year colleges 
229 1.107 


223 


1.714 


642 


107 


1978 


10.904 


6.814 


107 


215 


1.140 


219 


1.658 


629 


113 


1979 


11.029 


6.857 


112 


200 


1.214 


219 


1.623 


601 


116 


1980 


11.357 


6.931 


110 


211 


1011 


259 


1047 


753 


127 


1961 


11.316 


6.973 


122 


212 


1.210 


257 


1.623 


786 


134 


1962 


11,395 


7.184 


96 


199 


1051 


260 


1,619 


866 


117 


1983 


11607 


7504 


71 


201 


895 


273 


1076 


869 


119 


1984 


11.919 


7.752 


65 


201 


912 


262 


1.697 


870 


133 


1985 


12.356 


8.012 


66 


197 


946 


309 


1.766 


930 


129 


1986 


12.745 


8.267 


62 


202 


999 


331 


1.601 


940 


134 


1987 


13,480 


8.787 


74 


210 


991 


392 


1.095 


976 


145 


1986 


13.750 


9.013 


74 


226 


1010 


421 


1,847 


1.005 


147 


1989 


13,873 


9.156 


59 


100 


900 


503 


1.790 


1.034 


147 


1990 


14,130 


9451 


53 


175 


1003 


533 


1.749 


1.033 


141 


1991 


14,313 


9.743 


53 


163 


971 


504 


1.722 


1021 


137 


1992 


14,671 


10.103 


54 


121 


1020 


599 


1001 


952 


140 


1993 


14,645 


10,281 


39 


106 


1046 


563 


1077 


910 


223 
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Table 54-1 Cuirent fund revenues (in 1995 constant dollars) of institutions of higher 
education per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by type of revenue 
sources and institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 — Continued 



Acodemic 

year 

ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and feesi 


Federal 

appro- 

pilcrtlons 


State and 
local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State and 
local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


ujcrs 


1818 


645 


Public 4-year colleges 

6,733 1,289 


230 


263 


35 


184 


1978 


11.227 


1,795 


546 


6696 


1,227 


249 


281 


27 


205 


1979 


11,586 


1,763 


570 


7,143 


1,296 


269 


287 


33 


226 


I960 


11,727 


1.746 


591 


7510 


1323 


261 


304 


40 


251 


1981 


11,508 


1.767 


613 


isxa. 


1259 


256 


307 


45 


259 


1982 


11.455 


1,648 


634 


7.046 


1.111 


245 


336 


49 


286 


1983 


11.156 


1,900 


533 


6.830 


967 


240 


361 


45 


280 


1984 


1U15 


2.059 


531 


6,765 


966 


260 


377 


48 


309 


1985 


12.037 


2.120 


553 


7.307 


996 


258 


412 


49 


342 


1986 


12.498 


2.207 


533 


7605 


1.054 


321 


461 


53 


373 


1987 


12.255 


2,205 


529 


7.201 


1.026 


366 


462 


59 


406 


1988 


12,435 


:.290 


529 


7.267 


1035 


356 


458 


61 


440 


1989 


12.209 


2.S43 


344 


7X)88 


1.049 


366 


501 


68 


450 


1990 


12.149 


2.3C9 


514 


6.758 


IXM4 


383 


525 


68 


46B 


1991 


11.622 


2A03 


445 


6.256 


1037 


397 


556 


39 


488 


1992 


12.151 


2.719 


433 


6.231 


1,139 


465 


600 


75 


499 


1993 


12.971 


3.102 


421 


6.236 


1353 


521 


669 


98 


570 


1977 


5.‘y05 


992 


117 


Public 2-year colleges 
4.282 340 


116 


30 


4 


24 


1978 


5.923 


954 


105 


4.343 


327 


136 


29 


A 


24 


1979 


6.046 


956 


117 


4395 


364 


151 


28 


4 


31 


1980 


5.970 


962 


80 


4.332 


377 


155 


28 


5 


31 


1981 


5.687 


957 


70 


4080 


355 


159 


28 


6 


31 


1982 


5.623 


1.011 


61 


4.032 


294 


161 


30 


7 


28 


1983 


5.267 


1016 


43 


3.763 


228 


153 


30 


8 


28 


1984 


6.406 


1055 


46 


3.841 


237 


159 


32 


8 


28 


1985 


6.896 


U24 


44 


4.181 


273 


200 


36 


6 


29 


1986 


6.167 


1.146 


38 


AAOO 


276 


225 


39 


8 


35 


1987 


6.248 


1.155 


46 


4A01 


259 


301 


40 


9 


36 


1988 


6,088 


1.139 


44 


4292 


247 


284 


43 


6 


32 


1989 


6.239 


1.191 


41 


4.288 


262 


372 


49 


6 


31 


1990 


6X>88 


1.193 


40 


4.121 


256 


385 


62 


6 


33 


1991 


6X)74 


1,244 


42 


4095 


254 


347 


64 


6 


32 


1992 


5.922 


1309 


49 


3.859 


268 


341 


57 


5 


32 


1993 


6.257 


1637 


36 


3.815 


311 


348 


59 


5 


45 



’ Fedorally supported student old received through students <e.g.. Pell grants) is included under tuition and au)(lllary enterprises. 
2 Includes institutions with medical schools. Private doctoral-granting Institutions svith a medical school have substontialiy dif- 
ferent revenue Income per FTE student than those without a medical school. 

^OTE: The HIgtier Education Price Index (HEPI) was used to calculate constant dollars, and the Consumer Price Index (CPI) was 
jsed ta forecast the HEPI to July 1995. Dota In this toble may differ slightly from data appearing In other tables. Data for aca- 
derrxlc years 1976-77 through 1985-86 include only instltutforis that provide both enrollment and finance data. Details may not 
3dd to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center tor Education Statistics. Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation Survey and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), finance" survey. 
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Table 54-2 Percentage distribution of current fund revenues of institutions of higher 
education per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student according to revenue 
source, by type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Tatol 


Tuition 
ond fees* 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


Stote and 
local 
oppro- 
prlotlcns 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State and 
local 
grants ond 
contracts 


Privote 

gifts 


Sales and 
services of 
Endows educational 
ment activities 










Private universities 










1977 


100,0 


40.3 


2.2 


1.8 


27.7 


2.5 


12.9 


80 


4.6 


1978 


100.0 


40.6 


2.0 


1.6 


27.4 


2.2 


13.4 


7.7 


5.1 


1979 


ICO.O 


40.8 


2.0 


1.5 


27.4 


2.2 


12.9 


8.2 


4.9 


1980 


100.0 


40.1 


1.9 


1.4 


27.8 


2.6 


12.4 


8.3 


5.4 


1981 


100.0 


40.8 


1.8 


1.5 


27.4 


2.0 


12.8 


8.4 


52 


1982 


100.0 


42.5 


1.7 


1.4 


25.6 


1.9 


12.7 


8.7 


5.3 


1983 


100.0 


45.0 


1.8 


1.4 


23.2 


2.1 


12.9 


7.7 


5.7 


1964 


100.0 


44.2 


1.6 


1.3 


22.8 


2.1 


13.4 


8.4 


6.1 


1985 


100.0 


44.4 


15 


1.2 


22.8 


2.0 


13.5 


8.7 


5.7 


1986 


100.0 


44.2 


1.4 


1.2 


232 


2.1 


13.6 


8.6 


67 


1987 


100.0 


43.8 


1.1 


1.1 


23.9 


2.7 


13.3 


8.2 


57 


1988 


100.0 


44.0 


1.1 


1.0 


22.3 


3.5 


13.5 


8.5 


6.0 


1989 


100.0 


44.0 


1.1 


0.9 


21.9 


3.6 


13.2 


8.6 


6.5 


1990 


100.0 


43.9 


1.1 


0.9 


21.9 


3.5 


13.4 


8.6 


6.4 


1991 


100.0 


45.0 


0.9 


0.8 


21.2 


3.0 


13.6 


8.5 


6.8 


1>92 


100.0 


45.1 


0.9 


0.5 


21.1 


3.3 


13.5 


8.1 


7.4 


1993 


100.0 


44.8 


0.8 


0.4 


21.1 


3.2 


14.0 


8.1 


7.5 










Public universities 










1977 


100.0 


16.4 


2.9 


52.4 


17.0 


2.1 


4.7 


0.7 


37 


1978 


100.0 


16.3 


3.0 


52.5 


16.7 


2.1 


4.8 


1.0 


3.6 


1979 


100.0 


IS.f* 


3.0 


52.1 


16.9 


2.3 


4.7 


10 


40 


1980 


100.0 


15.9 


26 


51.8 


17.4 


2.1 


5.0 


U 


4.1 


1981 


100.0 


16.4 


23 


51.3 


17.3 


23 


5.0 


1.1 


4.3 


1982 


100.0 


17.6 


2.1 


51.4 


15.8 


2.2 


5.3 


1.1 


4.4 


1983 


100.0 


19.0 


20 


50.3 


150 


2.1 


5.9 


1.2 


4.5 


1984 


loao 


19.1 


2.0 


50.6 


14.9 


1.9 


5.8 


1.3 


4.4 


1965 


100.0 


18.3 


2.1 


51.2 


14.8 


2.0 


5.9 


1.3 


4.4 


1966 


100.0 


18.6 


2.1 


60.5 


14.8 


2.0 


6.2 


1.4 


4.4 


1987 


100.0 


19.5 


1.9 


49.3 


15.0 


2.4 


6.4 


1.0 


4.5 


1988 


100.0 


19.8 


1.5 


48.7 


15.4 


2.4 


6.6 


1.0 


4.5 


1989 


100.0 


20.0 


1.5 


47.7 


15.6 


2.6 


7.0 


1.0 


4.6 


1990 


100.0 


20.3 


1.4 


46.8 


15.6 


2.9 


7.3 


1.0 


4.6 


1991 


100.0 


21.1 


1.4 


45.6 


16.0 


'^0 


7.2 


l.l 


4.8 


1992 


100.0 


22.2 


1.4 


42.9 


16.9 


2.7 


7.6 


1.2 


5.1 


1993 


100.0 


23.0 


1.4 


41.8 


17.0 


2.7 


7.7 


1.3 


5.1 










Private 4-year callages 










1977 


100.0 


61.7 


C.9 


2.1 


10.8 


2.0 


15.6 


5.8 


1.0 


1978 


100.0 


62.5 


1.0 


2.0 


10.5 


2.0 


15.2 


5.8 


1.0 


1979 


100.0 


62.2 


1.0 


1.9 


110 


2.0 


14.7 


6.2 


1.0 


1980 


100.0 


61.0 


1.0 


1.9 


• 1.5 


2.3 


14.5 


6.6 


1.1 


1981 


100.0 


61.6 


1.1 


1.9 


10.7 


2.3 


14.3 


6.9 


1.2 


1982 


100.0 


63.0 


0.8 


1.7 


9.2 


2.3 


14.2 


7.6 


10 


1983 


100.0 


64.6 


0.6 


1.7 


7.7 


2.4 


14.4 


7.5 


1.0 


1984 


100.0 


65.0 


0.5 


1.7 


7.7 


2.4 


14.2 


7.4 


1.1 


1985 


100.0 


64.8 


0.5 


1.6 


7.7 


2.5 


14.3 


7.5 


lO 


1986 


100.0 


64.9 


0,5 


1.6 


7.8 


2.6 


14.1 


7.4 


1.1 


1987 


100.0 


65.2 


0.6 


16 


7.4 


2.9 


14.1 


7.2 


1.1 


1988 


100.0 


65.5 


0.5 


1.6 


7.4 


3.1 


13.4 


7.3 


1.1 


1989 


100.0 


66.0 


0.4 


1.4 


7.1 


3.6 


13.0 


7,5 


U 


1990 


100.0 


66.8 


0.4 


1.2 


7.1 


3.8 


12.4 


7.3 


1.0 


1991 


100.0 


68.1 


0.4 


l.l 


6.8 


3.5 


12.0 


7.1 


10 


1992 


100.0 


68.9 


0.4 


0.8 


70 


4.1 


11.5 


6.5 


1.0 


1993 


100.0 


69.3 


0.3 


0.7 


70 


3.8 


11.3 


6.1 


1.5 
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Table 54-2 Percentage distribution of current fund revenues of institutions of higher 
education per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student according to revenue 
source, by type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-93 — Continued 



StCYte and Stote and Soles and 

Academic Federal local Federal local services of 

year Tuition appro- appro- grants and grants and Private Endow- educational 

ending Totol and fees^ priations priatlons contracts contracts gifts ment activities 



Public 4-year colleget 



1977 


100.0 


16. 


4.9 


60.7 


11.6 


2.1 


2.4 


0.3 


1.7 


1978 


100.0 


16.0 


4.9 


61.4 


10.9 


2.2 


2.5 


0.2 


1.8 


1979 


100.0 


15.2 


4.9 


61.6 


11.2 


2.3 


2.5 


0.3 


1.9 


1980 


100.0 


14.9 


6.0 


61.6 


11.3 


2.2 


2.6 


0.3 


2.1 


1981 


100.0 


16.4 


6.3 


60.8 


10.9 


2.2 


2.7 


0.4 


2.3 


1982 


100.0 


16.1 


4.7 


61.6 


9.7 


2.1 


2.9 


0.4 


2.5 


1983 


100.0 


17.0 


4.8 


61.2 


8.7 


2.1 


3.2 


0.4 


2.5 


1964 


100.0 


18.2 


4.7 


69.8 


8.6 


2.3 


3.3 


0.4 


2.7 


1985 


100.0 


17.6 


46 


60.7 


8.3 


2.1 


3.4 


0.4 


2.8 


1966 


100.0 


17.7 


4.3 


60.0 


8.4 


2.6 


3.6 


0.4 


3.0 


1987 


100.0 


18.0 


4.3 


68.8 


8.4 


3.0 


3.8 


/ 0.5 


3.3 


1988 


100.0 


18.4 


4.3 


68.4 


6.3 


2.9 


3.7 


0.5 


3.5 


1989 


100.0 


19.2 


2.8 


68.1 


8.6 


3.0 


4.1 


0.6 


3.7 


1990 


100.0 


19.7 


4.2 


56.6 


8.6 


3.2 


4.3 


0.6 


3.8 


1991 


100.0 


20.7 


3.8 


53.8 


8.9 


3.4 


4.8 


0.3 


4.2 


1992 


100.0 


22.4 


3.6 


61.3 


9.4 


3.7 


4.9 


0.6 


4.1 


1993 


100.0 


23.9 


3.2 


48.1 10.4 

Public 2-year colleges 


4.0 


5.2 


0.8 


4.4 


1977 


100.0 


16.8 


2.0 


72.6 


5.8 


2.0 


0.5 


O.I 


0.4 


1978 


100.0 


16.1 


1.8 


73.3 


6.5 


2.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.4 


1979 


100.0 


15.8 


1.9 


72.7 


6.0 


2.5 


0.5 


0.1 


0.5 


1980 


100.0 


16.1 


1.3 


72.6 


6.3 


2.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.5 


1981 


100.0 


16.8 


1.2 


71.7 


6.3 


2.8 


0.5 


0.1 


0.6 


1982 


100.0 


18.0 


1.1 


71.7 


S2 


2.9 


0.5 


0.1 


0.6 


1983 


100.0 


19.3 


0.8 


71.4 


4.3 


2.9 


0.6 


0.1 


0.6 


1984 


100.0 


19.5 


0.9 


71.0 


4.4 


2.9 


0.6 


0.1 


0.5 


1986 


100.0 


19.1 


0.7 


70.9 


4.6 


3.4 


0.6 


0.1 


0.5 


1986 


100.0 


18.6 


0.6 


714 


4.5 


3.7 


0.6 


0.1 


0.6 


1987 


100.0 


18.5 


0.7 


70.4 


4.1 


4.8 


0.6 


0.1 


0.6 


1988 


100.0 


16.7 


0.7 


70.6 


4.1 


4.7 


0.7 


0.1 


0.5 


1989 


100.0 


19.1 


0.7 


68.7 


4.2 


6.0 


0.8 


0.1 


0.6 


1990 


100.0 


19.6 


0.7 


67.7 


4.2 


6.3 


0.9 


0.1 


0.6 


1991 


100.0 


20.5 


0.7 


67.4 


4.2 


5.7 


0.9 


0.1 


0.6 


1992 


100.0 


22.1 


o.e 


66.2 


4.5 


5.8 


1.0 


0.1 


0.6 


1993 


ICO.O 


26.2 


0.6 


61.0 


5.0 


5.6 


1.0 


0.1 


0.7 



* Federally supported student old received th'ough students Ce.g.. Pell grar^ts) Is Included under tuition and auxiliary enterprises. 
NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) was used ta calculate constant dollars, and the CPI wa<* used to forecast the 
HEPl to July 1095. Data In this table rnoy differ slightly from data appearing In other tdbles. Data for academic years 1976- 
77 through 1986-66 Include only Institutions that provided both enrollment and finance data. See the supplemental noie to 
indlcatorSI for resources on attemative approaches to adjusting cost and expenditures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Financial Statistics of institutions of HIghe* Edu- 
cotion Survey and Integioted Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). "Finance*' survey. 
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Table 55*1 Average annual salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of public elementary and 
secondary teachers: Selected school years ending 1960-95 



School year 
ending 


All 

teachers 


Elementary 

teachers 


Secondary 

teachers 


Beginning 

teachers 


I960 


$25,969 


$25,023 


$27/419 




1962 


28.018 


27.128 


29,338 


— 


1964 


29.662 


28.740 


31.024 




1966 


31.035 


30,049 


32356 




1966 


33.330 


32.365 


34336 


— 


1970 


34.869 


34.004 


35.940 


— 


1971 


35.626 


34.676 


36.779 


— 


1972 


36.014 


34.971 


37.223 


$25/462 


1973 


36.292 


35590 


37/480 




1974 


35.272 


34/412 


36.278 


23.317 


1975 


34.321 


33/417 


35.380 


— 


1976 


34/^94 


33.613 


35.622 


23.109 


1977 


34.743 


33.793 


35,841 




1978 


34/)15 


33,755 


35,600 


22,284 


1979 


33,509 


32727 


34/441 


— 


1980 


3M12 


30/)24 


32^74 


19.749 


1981 


3U02 


30.373 


31.980 


— 


1982 


31,274 


30.591 


32,135 


19,930 


1983 


32.197 


31/468 


33,124 


— 


1984 


32.908 


32.236 


33,837 


20,984 


1985 


34,07: 


33495 


34,920 


— 


1986 


35.361 


34.686 


36569 


23.266 


1987 


36.473 


36771 


37/400 


— 


1966 


36.954 


36.274 


37.961 


24082 


1989 


37,250 


36.567 


38X174 


— 


1990 


37,722 


37,079 


36,543 


24,108 


1991 


37,725 


37,048 


36.651 


— 


1992 


37,635 


36.989 


36.476 


24,717 


1993 


37,529 


36.788 


38/442 


24,626 


1994 


37 >407 


36.863 


38,297 


24,670 


1995 


37/436 


36.874 


36,249 


24/463 



— Not available. 

‘ Solary for beginning teachers is for the calendar year. 

SOURCE: US. Departmertt of Education, Natior^al Center for Education Statistics Digest of Bducotion Statistics, 1995, table 76. 
American Federation of Teachers. Survey and Ar\oly$i$ ofSatory Trends 1995, December 1995. table lll'2. 
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Table 55-6 Percentage of public school districts and private schools with salary 
schedules, average scheduled salary (in current dollars) of full-time 
teachers, by highest degree earned and years of teaching experience, 
percentage of schools without salary schedules, and average lowest and 
highest schedules: School year 1993^94 



Districts/schools with scheduled salary Districts/schools wllhout schedules 





Percent 

with 

salary 

schedules 


6achelof's Master's Master's 
no no 20 years 

experience experience experience 


Highest 
step on 
schedule 


Percent 


Salary range 


School 

chorQcterlstlcs 


Will lUUI 

salary 

schedules 


Average 

Lowest 


Average 

Highest 


Public districts 


93.9 


$21,923 


$23,956 


$37,213 


$40,517 


6.1 


$20,179 


$29,499 


Region 


Northeast 


91.9 


25^1 


27,727 


4A ^94 


51,270 


6.1 


24,164 


45;566 


Midwest 


91.4 


20.879 


23.013 


3. 718 


36/115 


6.6 


18,155 


22595 


South 


99.5 


20/107 


21.714 


30.965 


33.648 


0.5 


— 


— 


West 


94.5 


21.913 


24.606 


37.800 


41,318 


5.5 


— 


— 


District size 


Less thon 1 JOCO 


69,6 


20,817 


22.777 


34.360 


36/491 


10.4 


19.575 


26/H16 


1XKX3 to 4.999 


96.2 


22.821 


24.900 


39.687 


43,785 


re 


23.741 


46.640 


SXXJOto 9.999 


90.8 


23.624 


25.866 


41,349 


46/470 


1.2 


— 


— 


lODOO or more 


99.2 


23212 


26.327 


39.667 


45,576 


0,8 


— 


— 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20 percent 


92.6 


21.705 


23,785 


37.125 


40,197 


7.4 


19,550 


28331 


20 percent or more 


97.2 


22/432 


24.356 


37/404 


41.253 


2.8 


24,179 


36,765 


Minority teachers 


Less than 20 percent 


93.6 


21.931 


23.991 


37>J35 


40,675 


6.4 


20,116 


29.247 


20 percent or mors 


90.5 


21.823 


23.623 


34/143 


38.552 


1.5 


— 


— 


Private schools 


63.4 


16.239 


17.621 


25,189 


27,274 


36,6 


13,249 


21,631 


Region 


Northeast 


63.6 


16.465 


17.694 


26,122 


26.363 


362 


12.656 


24590 


Midwest 


66.) 


15.849 


17,188 


25.294 


27.246 


31.9 


13.664 


20.389 


South 


57.7 


15.072 


16,312 


22.151 


24.274 


42.3 


13.220 


20/^72 


West 


63.7 


18.249 


20.108 


27,998 


30.054 


36.3 


13,559 


22,040 


School size 


Less thon 130 


47.9 


15;334 


16684 


22.936 


24.556 


52.1 


12,370 


19.354 


150 to 499 


81.9 


16.584 


17.967 


26.206 


26.461 


18.1 


15.570 


27354 


500 to 749 


80.0 


17.975 


19644 


28.609 


31.241 


20.0 


17517 


36324 


750 or more 


80.3 


19/124 


21,248 


32.261 


36.783 


19.7 


17.066 


41X126 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20 percent 


63.3 


15.930 


17280 


24.913 


26.990 


36.7 


12.210 


20.941 


20 percent or more 


63.6 


16.925 


18.378 


25.804 


27.904 


36.4 


15.504 


23.760 


Minority teochers 


Less than 20 percent 


63.3 


16.137 


17.494 


25231 


27.327 


36.7 


12.978 


21.910 


20 percent or more 


63.6 


16.906 


18/149 


24.912 


26.927 


364 


\bj065 


21,301 



— Too few somple observations for o reliable estlmcte. 

NOTE: Included In ^totar and "alher school composition" are other sources of income reported after excluding outside Income. 
Data for this analysis were calculated from SASS School and Teacher Questionnaires; therefore, solaries shown here may not 
match other published figures. Excludes a small number of teachers whose schools did not respond to the questlonnolre, 
SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Stotisflcs, Schools ond Sfofflng Survey. 1993-94 (Private 
School and Teacher Demand ond Shortage Questionnoires). 
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Table 57>2 Percentage of public secondary students in selected subjects taught by 

teachers with selected qualifications, by percentage of students eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunch and class subject: School year 1993-^4 



Percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 



Class subject 


0-5 


<y-20 


21^0 


4M00 


English 


82.5 


Majored hi class subject 
76.0 


73.6 


71.2 


Social sciences 


89,0 


86.7 


84.1 


80.5 


Malhemotics 


73.3 


71.6 


65.3 


60.1 


Science* 


83.7 


82.0 


82.0 


73.8 


Biology 


74.8 


66.0 


70.2 


57.4 


Chemistry 


57.5 


52.7 


60.2 


54.6 


Physics 


36.3 


33.0 


26.2 


26.7 


Foreign languages 


80.4 


84.1 


74.5 


82.1 


Visual ond performing arts 


89.7 


87.9 


8’ 5 


85.1 


Heolth and physical education 


91.2 


91.6 


90.8 


89.9 


Vocatlonol education 


83.6 


82.6 


81.6 


78.4 


English 


88.4 


Majored or mlnored In clou subject 

82.7 


61.5 


Social sciences 


91.8 


94.0 


91.5 


87.2 


Mathemotics 


83.3 


79.7 


76.1 


74.1 


Science* 


92.0 


90.1 


91.5 


66.5 


Biology 


80.9 


73.5 


75.7 


72.7 


Chemistry 


77.2 


64.8 


72.1 


62.9 


Physics 


42.8 


60.5 


39.3 


29.3 


Foreign languages 


89.4 


91.2 


86.3 


86.0 


Vlsuol and performing arts 


90.2 


89.2 


83.9 


856 


Health and physical education 


93.9 


92 7 


93.4 


92.7 


Vocotlonal education 


85.5 


84.2 


82.3 


80.6 


English 


94.0 


Certitled hi class subject 
91.2 


89.9 


66.6 


Soclai sciences 


92.3 


87.8 


89.4 


86.1 


Mothematics 


89.3 


87.6 


86.0 


78.8 


Science* 


93.1 


94.3 


88.8 


66.6 


Bblogy 


93.2 


92.2 


83.3 


74.8 


Chemistry 


92.2 


90.9 


85.6 


80.2 


Physics 


88.4 


88.0 


68.1 


65.0 


Foreign languages 


87.2 


90.9 


87.4 


83.4 


Visual and performing orts 


92.5 


87.8 


86.9 


83.9 


Health and physical educotion 


93.5 


91.2 


91.6 


89.6 


Vocatlonol education 


90.5 


89.1 


66.8 


87,0 



• It Is easier to hove majok d. mlnored. or become certified In ^science" thon In a specific discipline, such as biology, because 
a teacher from any scientific field may qualify in "science," whereas a discipline requires a specific motch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey, J993-94 Ceacho: 
Questionnaire). 
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Note on definition of student percentages, certification In doss subject, and 
major/minor in doss subject 

Indicator 57 reports the percentages of students taught by full-time teachers with different qualifications. 
These values were calculated from teacher survey informal. on on the number of classes taught, number of 
students in each class, subject matter of each class, and teachers’ education and certification. Tlie 
information obtained from each teacher was weighted to properly represent national levels. 

For example, we used the following procedure to calculate the percentage of mathematics students taught 
by certified mathematics teachers: First, for each full-time teacher who reported teaching a mathematics 
class, the weighted number of students in each class was summed to get an estimate of the total number of 
mathematics students taught by these teachers. Next, for each full-time teacher certified to teach 
mathematics, the weighted number of students in each mathematics class was summed to get an estimate 
of the number of mathematics students taught by certified teachers. The two estimates were then divided 
to obtain the estimated percentage of mathematics students taught by a full-time teacher certified in 
mathematics. The percentages reported in each of the tables in this analysis were calculated by limiting the 
selection to specific subjects and specific school and teacher characteristics. 

There are many ways to match a major/minor field of study with class subjects. One method is to include 
both the general or specific field and the education major/minor parallel field as a match for a specific class 
subject. For example, a teacher who majored or minored in mathematics or mathematics education could 
be defined as having majored or minored in the subject of mathematics. A stricter definition would 
exclude the mathematics teachers who majored or minored in mathematics education. The more ;^eneral 
definition is used for all the core subjects, including science, in all the tables in this analysis. The stricter 
deHnition is used for the specific science disciplines (biology, chemistry, and physics) in all tables. 

Classes excluded from the text table and tables 57-1 through 57-5 

Some classes are excluded because it was difficult to matdi each class subject matter to the appropriate 
major/minor, or because, in the case of computer science, a major in the field has existed for only a few 
years. The following subject matters were excluded from the tables in this analysis: computer science, 
driver education, religion, philosophy, and unspecified. 

Certification in class subject 

Certification, as defined here, includes advanced, standard, and probationary certification by a state or full 
certification by an accrediting body other than a state. Teachers with a temporary or emergency 
Certification were classified as not certified in this analysis. 

The table below shows teacher certifications classified by class subject. Teachers were classified as being 
certified in a class subject if they were certified in an assignment field (shown in the left-hand column) that 
corresponds to the subject matter listed in the right-hand column. Only certifications as defined above 
were considered as we matched subject matter. 




Certification in assignment fleldfs) 

English/language arts, reading, bilingual education, 
English as a second language 



English 



Social sciences 



Social studies/ social sciences (including history), 
American Indian/Native American studies 



Mathematics 
Natural sciences 



Mathematics 



Geology /earth science, space science education, physical 
science, general science and all other sciences 
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Biology/ life science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Foreign languages 
Visual and performing arts 



Biology/life science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

French, German, Latin, Russian, Sp-^nish, other 
foreign languages, English as a second language 

Art, dance, drama /theater, music 



Health and physical education Health, physical education 

Vocational education Accounting, agriculture, business, marketing, health 

occupations, industrial arts, trade and industry, 
technical, other vocational /technical education, home 
economics, journalism 



Majored or ininored in class subject 

Teachers were classified as having majored or minored in the class subject if they majored or minored in a 
field (shown in the right-hand column) that corresponds to the class subject listed in the left-hand column. 
Both undergraduate and graduate level degrees were considered in determining if a match had occurred. 



Class subject(s) 
English 



Social sciences 



Mathematics 

Natural sciences 

Biology/ life science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Foreign languages 



Visual and performing arts 
Health, physical education 
Vocational education 



Major/minor field(s) 

English, English education, reading education, 
humanities, English as a second language 

Social studies/social sciences education, cross-cultural 
education, area and ethnic studies, psychology, public 
affairs, economics, history, political science and 
government, sociology, other social sciences 

Mathematics, mathematics education, engineering, 
physics 

Geology /earth science, science education, other natural 
sciences and majors listed below 

Biology/life science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

French, German, Latin, Russian, Spanish, other foreign 
languages, foreign language education, bilingual 
education, English as a second language 

Art (fine and applied), art education, drama, theater, 
music, music education 

Health professions and occupations, physical 
education /health education 

Agricultural education, home economics education, 
industrial arts, vocational and technical, trade and 
industrial education, agricultural and natural resources, 
business and management, business, commerce, and 
distributive education, communications and journalism 
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Fable 59-1 Percentage of teachers who participated in a formal teacher induction or a 
master or mentor program, by years of teaching experience and control and 
level of school: 1994 





Participated In a formal teacher Irnluctlon 
program during first year of teaching 




Master or 
iTientor program 


Control and level of school 


1 year 


2-n3 years 4 years or more 


^ubllc 


59,9 


64,6 


23,3 


n,3 


Elementary 


59,4 


54.5 


23.6 


11.4 


Secondary 


60.7 


55.3 


22,5 


11.3 


Private 


30,2 


33,8 


24,2 


10.1 


Elementary 


26.6 


Jl.7 


23.5 


8.9 


SecofKJary 


42.7 


39.5 


26.0 


13.7 



40TE: Exctudes a smon nunrter of teachers whose schools did not respond to the questionnaire. 

OUI?CE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Stoffing Survey. I993-Q4 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 59-2 Percentage of teachers who participated in professional development 
activities during the 1993-94 school year, by topic, type of support and 
activity, outcomes, and level, control and urbanicity of school 



Elementary teachers Secondary teachers 



Topic, type of support and activity, and 
outcoTDes af prof^onal development 


Urban 

Central fringe/ 

Totol city lorge town 


Rurol/ 

smoll 

town 


Total 


Urban 

Central fringe/ 

city large town 


Rural/ 

small 

town 


In-service education or professional development topic 
Uses of educatbnal technology for 
Instruction 49.7 


Public 

51.6 


61.7 


46.7 


50.7 


60.8 


51.8- 


49.9 


Methods of teoching In specific sub- 
ject field 


69.7 


73.4 


70.8 


65.9 


55.0 


59.1 


55.3 


52.2 


In-depth study In specific field 


31.6 


36.6 


31.1 


28.1 


27.6 


30.8 


27.5 


25.4 


Student assessment 


56.4 


56.8 


58.2 


. 62.2 


46.8 


46.7 


45.7 


45.3 


Cooperative learning In the class- 
room 


52.7 


56.6 


60.7 


51.4 


49.2 


52.1 


49.0 


47.5 


Type of support received during 1 993-94 school year for in-service education or professlonol development 
Releosed time from teaching 50.7 60.4 52.8 49.3 43.5 42.2 


43.6 


44.2 


Scheduled time (built-in timd 


43.6 


47.1 


42.5 


41.9 


35.4 


37.9 


34.1 


3J..0 


Travel ond/or per diem expenses 


21.2 


15.3 


18.2 


28.1 


26.9 


21.5 


23.5 


32.7 


Tuition and/or fees 


24.3 


20.9 


24.2 


26.9 


20.7 


17.0 


20.3 


23.2 


Professional growth credits 


34.8 


36.5 


34.1 


34.8 


28.9 


30.7 


27.5 


79JQ 


None of above 


19.4 


20.1 


18.4 


19.7 


27.1 


27.0 


28.3 


26.3 


Type of professional development activity 
School district sponsored workshop 
or In-service 


89.6 


87.7 


91.0 


89.9 


84.9 


82.8 


84.7 


86.3 


School sponsored workshop or In- 
service 


83.7 


86.4 


83.2 


82.1 


79.1 


81.5 


78.7 


78.0 


University extension or adult edu- 
cation course 


25.1 


25.3 


25.1 


24.9 


26.6 


23.9 


26.5 


25.7 


College course In specific subject 
field 


26.1 


26.6 


25.1 


26.6 


24.3 


22.6 


23.8 


25.7 


Professlonol ossoclotion sponsored 
vrofkshop 


50.6 


49.2 


52.0 


50.3 


51.9 


51.3 


53.1 


51.5 


Those who agreed with the following statements about their In-service educotion or professional developmei^f 
Provided bformotlon that was new 

tome 85.4 85.3 85.4 84.8 83.0 81.2 


83.4 


83.7 


Changed my views on teaching 


44.0 


45.4 


41.4 


44.9 


38.6 


38.7 


38.8 


38.4 


Caused me to change my teaching 
practices 


68.0 


66,6 


69.3 


68.0 


59.5 


67.6 


61.5 


69.1 


Caused me to seek further Informa- 
tion or trolning 


64.6 


64.5 


66.0 


63.4 


69.1 


59.5 


59.6 


58.3 


Were generally a waste of my time 


9.1 


9.7 


8.0 


9.6 


13.8 


15,9 


13.1 


13,2 


In-service education or professional development topic 
Uses of educational technology for 
Instruction 32.8 


Privc. 

33.9 


33.1 


29.4 


38.6 


37.0 


39.7 


40.0 


Methods of teoching In specific sub- 
ject field 


63.1 


66.7 


60.6 


60.1 


50.8 


52.1 


50.5 


48.0 


In-depth study In specific field 


24.7 


24.6 


26.3 


23.6 


292 


28.8 


29.7 


29.3 


Student ossessment 


42.5 


46.8 


40.3 


37.2 


34.7 


36.2 


34.0 


324 


Cooperotlve looming In the doss- 
room 


46.6 


49.7 


44.2 


38.5 


38.5 


40.8 


37.0 


36.3 
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Table 59-2 Percentage of teachers who participated in professional development 
activities during the 1993-94 school year, by topi<^ ^pe of support and 
activity, outcomes, and level, control and urbanicity of school — Continued 







Elementary teachers 






Secondary teachers 




Topic, type of support and acfMfy. and 
outcomes of professional development 


Total 


Central 

city 


Urban 
fringe/ 
ksrge town 


Rural/ 

S/TfOll 

town 


Total 


Central 

city 


Urban 
ftJnge/ 
large town 


Rural/ 

small 

town 


Type of support received during 199^94 school year for In-service education or professional development 
Released time from teaching 42,6 41,4 42.6 45.4 39.2 36.2 


38.9 


42.7 


Scheduled time (built-in time) 


37.1 


39,4 


35.7 


34.7 


34.3 


36.2 


34.1 


29.3 


Travel and/or per diem expenses 


19.8 


16.2 


17.2 


29.6 


24.6 


21.6 


22.7 


36A 


Tuition and/or fees 


36.0 


32,3 


38.5 


39.3 


33.3 


26.6 


36.9 


40.7 


ProfessloncJI growth credits 


27.7 


28.7 


25.3 


30.6 


21.3 


21.0 


21.9 


20.9 


None of above 


25.1 


25.4 


25.3 


24.0 


28.4 


30.0 


26.6 


27.6 


Type of professional development acfMfy 
School district sponsored workshop 
or In-service 


78.9 


78.7 


78.2 


80.9 


68.9 


71.0 


67.9 


653 


School sponsored workshop or In- 
service 


78.0 


77.9 


79.0 


75.8 


78.4 


60.6 


78.8 


7U 


University extension or adult edu- 
cation course 


24.6 


26.6 


21.3 


26.0 


23.6 


24.7 


22.6 


22.4 


College course In specific subject 
field 


23.7 


25.3 


20.9 


26.1 


24.1 


25.0 


22.9 


23.9 


Professional assoclotbn sponsored 
workshop 


46.8 


47.7 


45.5 


47.6 


48.2 


49.0 


46.2 


45.8 


Those who agreed with the following statements about their Irvservlce educotlon or professional development' 




Provided Information Ihot was new 
to me 


85.2 


84.8 


84.9 


86.6 


67.1 


84.4 


88.4 


92.0 


Changed my views on teaching 


41,9 


41.9 


40.0 


46.4 


43.7 


40.3 


46.5 


473 


Caused me to change my teaching 
proctices 


65.0 


63.9 


64.1 


70.0 


62.8 


61.0 


65.6 


61.6 


Caused me to seek fijrther Informa- 
tion or training 


61.2 


60.6 


60.6 


64.1 


62.5 


60.6 


64.6 


63.5 


Were generalty a woste of my time 


6.8 


7.2 


6.6 


5.8 


9.4 


11.3 


8.6 


5.6 



' includes thvose who responded •strongly ogree" or "ogree 

NOTH: Excludes a small number of teachers whose schools did not respond to the questionnaire. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94 (Teocher 
Questionrtolre). 
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Table 60-1 Average salaries (in 1995 constant dollars) of full-time faculty in 

institutions of higher education, by academic rank and type and control of 
institution: Selected academic years ending 1972'-94 







All Institutions 




Public Institutions 




Private ln,stllutlons 




Academic 
year ending 


Full 

professor 


Assockste 

prafessor 


Assistant 

professor 


Full 

professor 


Assoclote 

professor 


Assistant 

professor 


Full 

profe^or 


Associate 

professor 


AsslstarYt 

professor 


1972 


$65/453 


$49,566 


$40,970 


All liutltuHom 
$66,119 $50/445 


$41,685 


$64,143 


$47586 


$39505 


1976 


68^8 


44408 


36393 


59427 


45327 


37,601 


Se.723 


41533 


3424/ 


1976 


58.825 


44,297 


36336 


59,710 


45328 


37327 


57X5^} 


41420 


34.127 


1978 


56.026 


42.326 


34/S19 


56.829 


43434 


35.569 


64,266 


39504 


32XJ08 


1980 


'■>0.042 


37,813 


30,787 


60,743 


36.853 


31,705 


48416 


35220 


28.738 


1982 


62,179 


39.399 


32093 


52408 


40,200 


32,941 


51/>32 


3; 584 


30502 


1986 . 


65,771 


42021 


34316 


55469 


42397 


36300 


56,524 


40.644 


33210 


1986 


58.026 


43.637 


36073 


58,107 


44433 


36.998 


57,819 


41,733 


34,170 


1988 


59.277 


44,392 


36.677 


59340 


45353 


37,617 


59.190 


42592 


34,580 


1990 


60.217 


44.917 


37,274 


60,260 


45,823 


36,185 


60062 


43.121 




1991 


61.364 


45,757 


38045 


61.177 


46316 


36,621 


61.774 


44.175 


36563 


1992 


61.533 


45.994 


38.297 


60310 


46,285 


38.761 


63555 


45588 


37X162 


1993 


61.402 


46.899 


38353 


60392 


45.951 


38312 


64274 


46,791 


37.779 


199d 


62.406 


46.590 


38.720 


61374 


46390 


39.012 


65.343 


46566 


38,175 


1972 


65.903 


49.600 


40.934 


4-y«>at InslltutlofM 
66.696 50/183 


41.658 


64401 


47,760 


39515 


1976 


58.959 


44.265 


36333 


60,019 


45.504 


37.333 


66.930 


41,663 


3455) 


1976 


59,263 


44.278 


36357 


60306 


45390 


37.317 


57516 


41553 


34233 


1978 


56.305 


42,283 


34X166 


57,217 


43492 


35.475 


64421 


39591 


32579 


1980 


50.394 


37.846 


30392 


51,238 


39.014 


31,679 


48575 


35503 


26520 


1982 


52.629 


39.481 


32351 


53321 


40.411 


32.984 


51.759 


37XW8 


30578 


1985 


56.430 


42.226 


34.705 


56377 


42.933 


35485 


56,705 


40.764 


33536 


1986 


58.759 


43.846 


36.152 


59390 


44311 


37.20’ 


58015 


41,851 


34503 


1988 


60.051 


44,602 


36.803 


60375 


45.702 


37,84u 


59578 


42,509 


35581 


1990 


61X)28 


45.227 


37x130 


61426 


46366 


38490 


60.272 


43240 


35.764 


1991 


62.408 


46.195 


38.291 


6231C 


47324 


39.245 


620)2 


44529 


36.720 


1992 


62.654 


46.423 


38344 


62384 


46.903 


39,123 


63,756 


45550 


37506 


1993 


62.655 


46.287 


38.511 


61.692 


^6478 


38.683 


64460 


45.950 


37,919 


1994 


63.615 


46.979 


38,999 


62.633 


47333 


39.433 


65.506 


46529 


38.292 


1972 


52.67 1 


49.081 


41.364 


2-year Institutions 
54.280 50.060 


41,902 


36.798 


36.641 


33,106 


1976 


52.259 


45,821 


38438 


53.174 


46.500 


38.922 


34563 


33/4C2 


29536 


1976 


51437 


MaS9 


36.941 


52.695 


45.101 


37.384 


32264 


32523 


26561 


1978 


60,873 


42.678 


35.716 


51.766 


43.044 


36.017 


31523 


32.152 


27 738 


1980 


44.247 


37,533 


31495 


44.926 


37.852 


31.836 


29.181 


28,625 


23.947 


1982 


45.415 


38.663 


32412 


45,826 


36361 


32.721 


33.300 


31,290 


25514 


1985 


47.007 


40.274 


33,926 


47x«7 


40306 


34.342 


33090 


29,998 


25,877 


1986 


49.524 


41347 


36450 


49.994 


42.190 


36,915 


33.659 


30.601 


26591 


1988 


49,341 


42.622 


35.619 


49.700 


42.724 


36.935 


33.761 


305C7 


26.973 


1990 


60.112 


41.752 


35310 


50321 


42.165 


36.071 


34.741 


30.064 


26265 


1991 


49X:>26 


41398 


35.636 


60.173 


42.041 


36.099 


32,615 


29.116 


27.165 


1992 


49,626 


41.784 


35.798 


50314 


42.230 


36.287 


34.592 


30204 


27296 


1993 


50.098 


42.514 


35.830 


60433 


42.921 


36.256 


35258 


30248 


28,1 U 


1994 


50.598 


42.737 


36.136 


50.867 


43.137 


36475 


36 570 


310,^5 


28,70? 



NOTE; SalGries ar© far fulHIme Instructional faculty on 9- or lO-month contracts. Data for 1990-91 through 1993-94 Include Impu- 
tations for nonrespondent Institutions. The Integroted Postsecondcry Education Data System (IPEDS) is a universe sun/ey of all 
Institutions and may yield different faculty salaries than would a somple survey such as the Notional Survey of Postsecondcry 
Faculty CNSOPF). 

SOURCE; U.S. Deportment of Educotlon, Nationol Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educailon Statistics (based cn IPEDS/ 
HEGIS ^Salaries of Full-time Instructional Faculty^ surveys) various yeors. 
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Note on solarles of full-time postsecondary foculty 



Sources of earned income 

Basic faculty salary: Income received from the 
academic institution as indicated by the faculty 
respondent under a category called "basic 
salary." 

Other income from the academic institution: Income 
including the estimated value of non-monetary 
compensation (e.g., food, housing, car) received 
for: administration, research, coaching, summer 
session teaching, or other activities not included 
in the basic salary. 

Consulting income: Income received from sources 
other than the academic institution such as legal 
or medical services, psychological counseling, 
outside consulting, freelance work, professional 
performances or exhibitions, speaking fees, or 
honoraria. 

Other outside income: Income received from 
sources other than the academic institution, 
including other academic institutions, self-owned 
businesses (other than consulting), royalties, 
comntissions, non-monetary compensation from 
other sources, retirement income, grants or 
research income, or any other employment. 

Total earned income. The sum of all of the above 
sources. 

Types of institutions 

Research university: Institution that is among the 
100 leading universities receiving federal research 
funds. Each of these universities awards 
substantial numbers of doctorates across many 
fields. 



Doctoral university: Institution that offers a full 
range of baccalaureate programs and PhD 
degrees in at least three disciplines, but tends to 
be less focused on research and receives fewer 
federal research dollars than the research 
universities. 

Comprehensive iMSfifwt/ort: Institution that offers 
liberal arts and professional programs. The 
master's degree is the highest degree offered. 

Liberal arts institution: Institution that is smaller 
and generally more selective than comprehensive 
colleges and universities. A liberal arts institution 
primarily offers bachelor's degrees, although 
some offer master's degrees. 

2-year insUiution: Institution that offers certificate 
or degree programs through the Associate of Arts 
level and, with few exceptions, offers no 
baccalaureate degrees, although some offer 
master's degrees. 

Note on the National Survey of Postsecondaiy 
Faculty (NSOPF) 

In this analysis, medical institutions and their 
faculty, as well as medical faculty at ^ her 
institutions, were excluded from the NSOPF 
portion of this analysis. 

The NSOPF analysis includes full-time faculty 
who taught at least one class for credit. Teaching 
assistants and part-time faculty were not 
included in the estimates. 

For more information on NSOPF, see the 
supplemental note to Indicator 49, 
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General information about standard errors 

The infonnation presented in this report was 
obtained from many sources. Including federal 
and state agencies, private research organizations, 
and professional associations. The data were 
collected using many research methods, 
including surveys of a universe (such as all 
school districts) or of a sample, compilations of 
administrative records, and statistical projections. 
Users of The Condition of Education should take 
particular care when comparing data from 
different sources. Differences in procedures, 
timing, phrasing of questions, interviewer 
training, and so forth mean that the results are 
not strictly comparable. Following the general 
discussion of data accuracy below, descriptions 
of the information sources aiid data collection 
methods are presented, grouped by sponsoring 
organization. More extensive documentation of 
procedures used in one survey as compared to 
another does not imply more problems with the 
data, only that more information is available. 

Unless otherwise noted, all statements cited in 
the text were tested for statistical significance and 
are statistically significant at the .05 level. Several 
test procedures were used. Which procedure was 
used depended upon the type of data being 
interpreted and the nature of the statement being 
tesh d. The most commonly used test procedures 
were; i) f-tests, 2) multiple f-tests with a 
Bonferroni adjustment to the significance level, 

3) linear trend tests, and 4) sign tests. When a 
simple comparison between two sample 
estimates was made, for example, between the 
first and last years in a time series or between 
males and females, a f-test was used. When 
multiple comparisons between more than two 
groups were made, and even if only one 
comparison is cited in the text, a Bonferroni 
adjustment to the significance level was made to 
ensure the significance level for the tests as a 
group was at the .05 level. This procedure 
commonly arises when making comparisons 
between racial /ethnic groups and between the 
United Si ites and other countries. A linear trend 
test was used when a rtatement describing a 
trend, such as the growth of enrollment rates over 
time, was made or when a statement describing a 
relationship, such as the relationship between a 
parent's educational attainment and a student's 



reading proficiency, was made. A sign test was 
used when a statement describing a consistent 
pattern of differences over the years w'as made. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the 
joint effects of "sampling'* and "nonsampling" 
errors. Estimates based on a sample will differ 
somewhat from the figures that would have been 
obtained if a complete census had been taken 
using the same survey instruments, instructions, 
and procedures. In addition to such sampling 
errors, all surveys, both universe and sample, are 
subject todesigUy reporting, and processing errors 
and errors due to nonresponse. To the extent 
possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a 
minimum by metliods built into the survey 
procedures; however, the effects of nonsampling 
errors are more difficult to gauge than those 
produced by sampling variability. 

The estimated standard error of a statistic is a 
measure of the variation due to sampling and can 
be used to examine the precision obtained in a 
particular sample. The sample estimate and an 
estimate of its standard error permit the 
construction of interval estimates with prescribed 
confidence that the interval includes the average 
result of all possible sampl «. If all possible 
samples were selected, and each were surveyed 
under the same conditions, and an estimate a id 
its standard error were calculated from each 
sample, then approximately 90 percent of the 
intervals from 1.6 standard errors below the 
estimate to 1.6 standard errors above the estimate 
would include ^he actual value; 95 percent of the 
intervals from t.vo standard errors below the 
estimate to two standard errors above the 
estimate would include the actual value; and 99 
percent of all intervals from 2.5 star>dard errors 
below the estimate to 2.5 standard errors above 
the estimate would include the actual value. 
These intervals are called 90 percent, 95 percent, 
and 99 percent confidence intervals, respectively. 

To illustrate this further, consider the texi table 
for Indicator 1 and the standard error table SI for 
estimates of standard errers from the Current 
Population Surveys (CFS). For the 1992 estimate 
of the percentage of 3-year-olds enrolled in school 
(27.7 percent), table SI shows a standard error of 
1.2. Therefore, we can construct a 95 percent 
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confidence interval from 25.3 to 30.1 (27.7 ± 2 x 
1.2). If this procedure were followed for every 
possible sample, about 95 percent of the intervals 
would indude the actual percentage of 3-year- 
olds enro led in school in 1992. 



below, we see that there is less than a 5 percent 
chance that the 8 point difference is due only to 
sampling error and one may conclude that the 
proficiency scores of Hispanic 17-year-olds grew 
between 1990 and 1992. 



The estim.ited standard errors for two sample 
statistics can be used to estimate the precision of 
the difference between the two statistics and to 
avoid concluding that there is an actual 
difference when the difference in sample 
estimates may be due only to sampling error. The 
need to be aware of the precision of differences 
arises, for example, when comparing mean 
proficiency scores between groups or years in the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) or when comparing percentages between 
groups or years in the CPS. The standard error 
(se) of the difference between sample estimate A 
and sample estimate B (when A and B don't 
overlap) is: 

seA-B = ylsei-^ sea 

When the ratio (called a t-statistic) of the 
difference between the two sample statistics and 
the standard error of the differei...e as calculated 
above is less than 2, one cannot be sure the 
difference is not due only to sampling error and 
caution should be taken in drawing any 
conclusions. In this report, for example, using the 
rationale above, we would not conclude that 
there is a difference between the two sample 
statistics. Some analysts, however, use the less 
restrictive criterion of 1.64, which cori-esponds to 
a 10 percent significance level. 

To illustrate this further, consider the data on 
mathematics proficiency of Hispanic 17-year-olds 
in the 2nd text table for Indicator 15 and the 
associated standard error table Sl5(b). The 
estimated average mathematics proficiency score 
for the sample of Hispanic 17-year-o!ds in 1990 
was 284. For the (new) sample in 1992, the 
estimated average was 292. Is there enough 
evidence to conclude that the actual average score 
for all Hispanic 17-year-olds increased 8 points 
between 1990 and 1992? The standard errors for 
these two estimates are 2.9 and 2.6, respectively. 
Using the above formula, the standard error of 
the difference is calculated as 3.9. The ratio of the 
estimated difference of 8 to the standard error of 
the difference of 3.9 is 2.05. Using the table 



Percent chance that a difference is due only to 
sampling error: 

t-statistic 1.00 1.64 1.96 2.57 

Percent chance 32 lo 5 i 

It should be noted that most of the standard 
errors presented in this report and in the original 
documents are approximations. That is, to derive 
estimates of standard errors that would be 
applicable to a wide variety of items and that 
could be prepared at a moderate cost, a number 
of approximations were required. As a result, 
most of the standard errors presented provide a 
general order of magnitude rather tlian the exact 
standaid error for any specific item. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability 
was directed toward a situation concerning one 
or two estimates. Determining the accuracy of 
statistical projections is more difficult. In general, 
the further away the projection date is from the 
date of the actual data being used for the 
projection, the greater the possible error in the 
projection. If, for instance, annual data from 1980 
to 1994 are used to project enrollment in 
elementary and secondary education, the further 
beyond 1994 one projects, the more variability in 
the projection. The enrollment projection for the 
year 2001 will be less certain than the projection 
for 1996. A detailed discussion of the projections 
methodology is contained in Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2006 (National Center for 
Education Statistics 1996). 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to 
nonsampling errors. Nonsampling errors can 
arise in various ways including: 1) from 
respondents or interviewers interpreting 
questions differently; 2) from respondents 
estimating the values that they provide; 3) from 
partial to total nonresponse; 4) from imputation 
or reweighting to adjust for nonresponse; 5) from 
inability or unwillingness on the part of 
respondents to provide correct information; 6) 
from recording and keying errors; or 7) from 
overcoverage or undercoverage of the target 
universe. 
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Sampling and nonaampling error combine to 
yield total survey error* Since estimating the 
magnitude of nonsampling errors would require 
special experiments or access to independent 
daUx these magnitudes are seldom available. In 
almost all situations/ tl\e sampling error 
represents an iinderestimate of the total survey 
error, and thus an overestimate of the precision of 
the survey estimates. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, 
adjustments of the sample estimates are often 
made. For example, adjustments are frequently 
made for nonresponse, both partial and total. An 
adjustment made for either type of nonresponse 
is often referred to as an imputation — 
substitution of the ’’average” questionnaire 
response for the nonresponse. Imputations are 
usually made separately within various groups of 
sample members, which have similar survey 
characteristics. Imputation for item nonresponse 
is usually made by substituting for a missing item 
the respot\se to that item of a respondent having 
characteristics that are similar to those of the 
nonrespondent. 



In editions prior to the 1992 edition of The 
Condition of Education, when reporting race- 
specific data from the CPS, Hispanics were 
usually included among whites and blacks (i.e., 
'Hispanics may be of any race"). Beginning with 
the 1992 edition of the report, racial /etlmic data 
from the CPS excludes Hispanics from whites 
and blacks (e.g., whites are non-Hispanic whites 
and blacks are non-Hispanic blacks). 

Unless otherwise noted, all dollar values in this 
volume are expressed in 1995 constant dollars. 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is used to 
convert current dollars for earlier years to 1995 
dollars. The CPI index for calendar year 1995 is 
152.7. See table 37 in the Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1995 (National Center for Education 
Statistics 1995) for CPI adjustments. 

How to obtain standard errois for the 
supplemental tables 

To obtain estimates of standard errors for the 
statistics in the supplemental tables, please 
complete the reply card located in this edition of 
The Condition of Education. 
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Table SI (a) 



Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 1 



Aga 



October 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


1970 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


OJ 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1980 


1.2 


1.4 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1990 


— 


— 


0.7 


0.1 


Q2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1993 


1 2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.8 


1.3 


19W 


— 


— 


0.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


02 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.3 



Age 



October 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


26 


29 ‘" 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


1970 


12 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


07 


0.7 


I960 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


07 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1990 


U 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


1993 


U 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


1994 


1.3 


M 


1.3 


1.3 


U 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0 /> 


0.6 


0.6 



Table Sl(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 7 



Age 



October 


3 


4 


5 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


1970 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1972 


0.9 


1.2 


0.9 


0.5 


0.6 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


1974 


1.0 


1.2 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


I.l 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


1976 


1.1 


1.3 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


1978 


1.2 


1.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


1980 


1.2 


1.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


1962 


1.2 


1.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.8 


1964 


1.2 


1.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


1986 


1.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


M 


1.1 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


1986 


1.3 


1.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


7.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1990 


— 


— 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 




1.0 


0.0 


1991 


1.2 


1.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 




1.0 


0.9 


1992 


1.2 


1.4 


0.7 


0.5 


07 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 




]D 


0.9 


1993 


1.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


1.3 


1.4 


1,4 


1.3 


1.2 




IjO 


0.9 


1994 


— 


— 


0.6 


0.5 


07 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 




1.0 


0.9 



— Not available . 

SOURCE ; U . S . Department ot Commerce . Sureou of the Census . October Current Population Surveys . 
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Table S2 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 2 











Enrollment rote 














3-year-oids 






4-year-alds 






6-year-aids 




Student 

characteristics 


Total 


Center- 

based 

programs 


Kinder- 

garten 


Total 


Center- 

based 

pragrams 


Kinder- 

garten 


Tatal 


Center- 

based 

programs 


Kinder- 

gorten 


Total 


1.5 


1.5 


0.2 


1.5 


1.5 


OJ 


0,8 


1.0 


1.3 


Roce/ethnictly 

White 


2.3 


2.3 


0.2 


2.0 


2.0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


1.6 


Black 


4.2 


4.2 


0.7 


4.3 


4.1 


0.9 


2.4 


2.6 


3.5 


Hispanic 


2.5 


26 


0.8 


2.9 


3.1 


1.5 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


Fomlly Income 
SI 0X300 or less 


3.8 


3.7 


0.4 


4.0 


4.0 


0.4 


2.8 


2.4 


3.5 


10X301-20XK30 


3.7 


3.7 


0.0 


4.1 


4.1 


0.8 


2.6 


23 


34 


20,001-35XK30 


2.8 


2.8 


0.3 


2.6 


2.8 


0.6 


1.5 


2.0 


2.3 


36.001^X300 


3.4 


3.4 


0.8 


3.0 


2.9 


0.9 


2.1 


23 


2.7 


50001 or more 


3.0 


3.0 


0.1 


2.3 


2.1 


0.6 


1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


Parents* highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 


3.7 


3.3 


1.3 


6.9 


5.7 


0.6 


2.5 


3.5 


4.3 


High school diploma or GED 


2.6 


25 


0.4 


2.7 


2.6 


0.5 


1.6 


1.6 


2.1 


Some coit^e^ocotional/ 
technical 


2.6 


2.6 


0.3 


2.6 


3.0 


0.6 


1.7 


2.2 


2.5 


Bachelor's degree 


3.6 


3.6 


0.2 


3.6 


3.9 


0,9 


1.6 


2.4 


2.8 


Groduote/professlonoi school 


5.0 


4.5 


0.4 


3.1 


3.3 


0.9 


2.9 


3.1 


3.6 


Family dfucture 

Two bbloglcol or adoptive 
parents 


1.8 


1.6 


0.3 


1.7 


1.6 


0.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


One biological or adaptive 
parent 


3.2 


3.2 


0.0 


3.3 


3.2 


0.5 


1,3 


1.8 


2.1 


One biological and one step 
parent 


8.8 


7.8 


2.7 


6.6 


6.6 


1.8 


4.7 


3.4 


4.7 


Other relatives 


7.3 


7.3 


0.0 


10.2 


10.2 


0.0 


78 


8.6 


10.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department o# Education, National Center far Educotlan Statistics. National Household Education Survey (NHE5>, 
1996 (EarV Childhood Program Participation File). 
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Table S3 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 3 



October 




Family income 




Sex 




Race/ethn)cJty 




Total 


Low 


Middle 


H/gh 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black Hispanic 


1972 


03 


3.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


2.5 


3.6 


1973 


0.8 


3.0 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


2.4 


3.5 


1974 


0.8 


— 


— 




1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


2.1 


32 


1975 


0.8 


3.0 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


2.2 


3.1 


1976 


0.8 


2.7 


0.9 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


2.2 


3.1 


1977 


0.8 


2.6 


1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


U 


1.0 


2.2 


2.9 


1978 


0.9 


2.8 


1.1 


1.7 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


2.4 


3.5 


1979 


0.9 


2.7 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


— 


— 


— 


I960 


1.0 


2.9 


1.2 


2.0 


1.5 


1.3 


1.1 


2.6 


3.4 


1961 


1.0 


2.7 


1.2 


1.9 


1.4 


1.3 


1 1 


2.5 


2.8 


1982 


U 


2.6 


1.3 


2.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


2.8 


3.4 


1983 


1.0 


2.7 


1.3 


1.9 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


2.6 


3.5 


1934 


1.1 


2.7 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


2.9 


3.5 


1935 


1.1 


2.7 


1.3 


2.4 


1.5 


1.4 


12 


2.6 


3.4 


1936 


1.1 


2.6 


1.4 


2.1 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


2.7 


3.3 


1987 


1.1 


28 


1.3 


2.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


2.8 


32 


1988 


1.2 


2.6 


1.5 


2.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


2.7 


3.8 


1989 


1.2 


3.0 


13 


2.5 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


2.8 


3.7 


1990 


1.1 


2.8 


1.5 


2.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


2.8 


3.4 


1991 


1.1 


2.8 


1.4 


22 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


2.9 


3.1 


1992 


U 


2.6 


1.4 


2.2 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


2.8 


3.1 


1993 


l.i 


2.8 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


2.6 


3.3 


1994 


1.1 


2.6 


1.4 


2.2 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


2.7 


3.2 



^ Not availoWe. 

SOURC:. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, October Current Population Surveys. 



Table S4 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 4 



Assigned public ^hool 
Choice of 

Chosen school residence 

Influenced 



Student characteristics 


Total 


Public 


Prlvote 


Total 


by school 


Other 


Total 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


Race/ethnlcitv 


White 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


Black 


],] 


1.0 


0.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


Hispanic 


1.2 


1.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1.4 


1.8 


Urbonlclty 


inside urban area 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


07 


0.7 


Outside urbon oreo 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


l.C 


1.6 


1.6 


Rural 


1.4 


1.3 


0.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.3 


Porents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


1.3 


1.3 


0.5 


1.3 


2.4 


26 


High school diploma or GEO 


0.8 


0.7 


0.4 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


Some college/vocatlonal/technlcc! 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 


Q9 


Bachelor's degree 


1.7 


0.8 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


1.8 


Graduate/professlanal school 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


Family Inoame 


Less man $16,000 


1.2 


1.2 


0.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


16X101-30000 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


30O01-S0O00 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


1.2 


1.1 


60.001 or more 


0.8 


0.5 


07 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


SOURCE: U.S. Department at Educotlan. 


National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES). 


1993 (School SateV and Discipline File). 
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Table S5 Standard errors for the text table In Indicator 5 



Sex 



Race/ethnlctty 



Family Income 



October 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Low 


Middle 


High 


1972 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.9 


1.5 


U 


0.3 


0.3 


1973 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


1.0 


1.5 


1.2 


0.3 


0.2 


1974 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


1.4 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


0.2 


0.^ 


0.3 


0.2 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


0.3 


0.3 


1976 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.3 


0.2 


1977 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


0.4 


0.3 


1978 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


1.5 


1.2 


0.4 


0.3 


1979 


0.3 


0.4 


0,4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.2 


0.3 


0.3 


I960 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


0.3 


0.3 


1961 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


0.3 


0.3 


1962 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


0.4 


0.3 


1963 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.6 


1.1 


0.4 


0.3 


1964 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


1.7 


1.2 


0.4 


0.3 


1986 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.1 


2.3 


1.3 


0.4 


0.3 


1986 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


2.4 


1.1 


0.4 


0.3 


1987 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.7 


1.1 


0.4 


0.2 


1968 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1.3 


4.6 


1.8 


0.5 


0.4 


1989 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


1.6 


3.9 


1.6 


0.6 


a4 


1990 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


04 


1.1 


2.3 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1991 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.2 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1992 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


2.2 


1.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1993 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.0 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1994 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.2 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 



^ Not ovafloble. 

SOyi?CE: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Cenfei for Education Stat'itics. Dropout Rates in the United States: J994, table 
At (based on the October Current Population Surveys). 
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fable S6 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 6 



Stotus {n August following scheduled Stotus of August dropouts rotol 

high school groduotlon in the spring 2 years loter completed 

spring 7 years 

l^ecelved Enrolled following 

Completed Stui alternative In high scheduled 

letected choroctertstlcs high school enrolled Dropout Groduoted crederrtlol school Dropout groduotlon 



Totol 


0.5 


0.6 


1990 Sophomortt Cohort 
Ojt 3.6 1.4 


2.9 


3.2 


0.4 


lax 


Moie 


O.B 


0.6 


0.5 


4.0 


1.9 


3.4 


4.4 


0.7 


Female 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


5.3 


2.0 


4.6 


4.4 


0.6 


^ace/ethnlCIty 


White 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


3.6 


2.1 


3.3 


3.8 


0.4 


Black 


2.2 


2.0 


1.2 


10.6 


22 


7.6 


7.1 


1.9 


Hispanic 


1.B 


13 


1.4 


3.2 


1.7 


8.1 


7.5 


1.7 


ytothematics achievement in 10th grade 


Below lowest quartile 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


3.7 


1.6 


3.6 


3.9 


1.1 


Above lowest quartile 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


6.8 


2.8 


5.0 


6.3 


0.3 


Tolal 


0.6 


0.4 


1960 Sophomore Cohort 
0.4 1.2 1.2 


1.7 


2.1 


0.5 


)ex 


Mole 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


1.6 


1.8 


22 


2.9 


0.7 


Female 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


2.0 


1.6 


2.6 


3.1 


0.6 


?crce/ethr\icity 


White 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


1.6 


1.6 


22 


2.7 


0.6 


Black 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


3.2 


1.6 


4.1 


4.9 


1.6 


Hispanic 


1.9 


1.3 


1.6 


2.1 


2.4 


1.6 


3.8 


1.7 


vlathemcrtics achievement In 10th grade 


Below lowest quartile 


10 


0.7 


0.9 


1.5 


1.3 


22 


2.6 


1.0 


Above lowest quartile 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


1.7 


2.3 


1.7 


3.0 


0.3 



50URCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center tdr Education Statistics. High School and Beyond (HS&B) study. Sopho- 
nore Cohort. Bose Vear. Rrst. and Second Follow-up Surveys: and National Education Longitudinal Study of 1968. First. Second. 
3nd TNrd Fallow'Up surveys, 

Fable S7 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 7 



Dctaber 




Type of college 


Fomily Income 




Race/ethniclty 




Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Low 


Middle 


High 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1972 


1.3 


— 


— 


3.4 


1.7 


22 


1.4 


4.6 


9.8 


1973 


1.3 


0.9 


1.2 


3.2 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4.3 


9.0 


1975 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.6 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4 7 


8.6 


1977 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.5 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 


4.7 


8.0 


1979 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.8 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


4.7 


7.9 


1981 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


3.9 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


44 


8.2 


1983 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


4.0 


1.9 


2.2 


1.6 


4.4 


9.0 


1986 


1.6 


12 


1.4 


4.1 


2.0 


2.2 


1.6 


4.8 


9.8 


1987 


1.5 


12 


1.4 


3.9 


2 1 


22 


1.7 


4.8 


8.3 


1989 


1.7 


1.4 


1.7 


4.6 


2.3 


2./ 


1.9 


6.3 


10.6 


1990 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


4.8 


2 1 


2.5 


1.8 


6.1 


10.8 


1991 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.6 


2.2 


2.4 


1.8 


5.3 


9.6 


1992 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.4 


2.2 


2.3 


1.8 


4.9 


8.5 


1993 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.6 


2.1 


2.5 


1.9 


5.3 


8.2 


1994 


1.5 


1.3 


1.6 


4.4 


2.1 


2.4 


1.7 


5.2 


9.5 



— Not available. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys. 
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Aged 16-24 Aged 25-34 Aged 35 or older 



October 


Total 


White 


Black Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black Hispanic 


1972 


0.5 


0.5 


1.7 


3.3 


03 


03 


1.1 


2.0 














1973 


0.5 


0.5 


1.6 


3.4 


03 


03 


1.0 


2.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


0.5 


0.5 


1.6 


. 3.2 


0.3 


03 


l.l 


2.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


0.5 


0.5 


1.7 


3.3 


0.3 


0.3 


I.? 


2.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


0.5 


0.5 


1.7 


3.2 


0.3 


0.3 


I.> 


2.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1977 


0.5 


0.5 


1.6 


3.1 


0.3 


03 


1.2 


2.1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


0^ 


0.5 


1.6 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


I.O 


1.8 


0.1 


0.1 


OA 


1.2 


1979 


0.4 


0.5 


1.6 


2.9 


0.2 


03 


0.9 


1.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


I960 


0.4 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


1961 


0.4 


0.5 


1.5 


2.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.9 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


Q5 


IX) 


)982 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


1983 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.6 


O.I 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


1984 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0j6 


1985 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.2 


03 


0.7 


1.6 


0.1 


.0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


1986 


0l5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


1.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1987 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1988 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


3.3 


0.2 


03 


0.8 


1.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


1909 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


3.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


1.5 


0.1 


0.1 


03 


0.9 


1990 


0.5 


0.6 


17 


28 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


13 


0.1 


0.' 


04 


0.8 


1991 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1992 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2-9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


03 


0.7 


1993 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.8 


0.2 


03 


08 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


04 


0.7 


1994 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.7 


0.2 


03 


0.8 


14 


0.1 


0.1 


04 


0.8 



— Not ovoiloble. 

SOUf?CE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. October Current Populotion Surveys. 



Table S9 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 9 



1994 attoinment at any Institution 
Attained 

Certificate Associate’s degree 





Attainn%ent at 






Not 


En- 

rolled 

of 

4-year 


Nat 


EfV 

roiled 

01 

4-yeOf 




Enrolled 










1 11 WIIIVJMUf i 






roiled 

at 

4-year 


roiled 

of 

d-year 






. 






Selected charactensncs 


None 


CertI- Asso* 
ficate date's 


rotof 


Bocne- 

lOf'S 


TotOI 


Less* 

than- 

4-year 


1 

4-year 


Not en- 
rolled 


Total 


1.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1.9 


1.3 


03 


l.S 


0.7 


1.0 


1.5 


13 


0.9 


2.0 


Age os of 12/31/89 


IB years or vour\QGr 


25 


1 0 


26 


26 


1 6 


07 


23 


1 3 


20 


2.1 


1 7 


16 


2.7 


19 years 


44 


25 


39 


cS 


34 


00 


35 


I 6 


1.2 


3.9 


3.4 


26 


4.8 


20-29 years 


34 


20 


27 


3 8 


3 1 


0.0 


2 I 


1.0 


1 1 


3.1 


3.0 


1 0 


4.3 


30 years or Oder 


36 


29 


22 


45 


35 


00 


24 


06 


06 


29 


29 


00 


4.4 


Enrollment starus. first term 


FuW-trme 


27 


1 3 


25 


28 


1 a 


06 


20 


1 2 


1 9 


18 


1.4 


13 


26 


At leost halt, less then fyii-time 


2 A 


1 3 


24 


36 


25 


06 


29 


1 0 


1 0 


35 


3 1 


20 


4.0 


Less tr>on hoif-time 


29 


23 


2? 


35 


30 


00 


23 


09 


1 3 


29 


26 


1 8 


4.6 


First trorrsfer 


Od not trar^fer 


24 


1 6 


20 


25 


\ 7 


o 


19 


n 


(‘) 


1 6 


1 6 


n 


25 


Transferred to iessrinan'4-year 


22 


1 5 


1 6 


49 


42 


00 


32 


00 


06 


36 


3.0 


0.0 


4.5 


Transferred to 4^or 


37 


06 


36 


40 


06 


1.4 


27 


3 1 


38 


32 


1.7 


30 


29 


Averaoe number of montra 


enrolled at rtrst institution 


05 


2.1 


1 2 


0.9 


1 1 


— 


1 6 


16 


1 2 


1.3 


19 


23 


0.5 



^ Not ovolloble. 

' Not oppllcoble. 

SOUnCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. Notional Center tor Educotion Stotistics. 1990 Beginning Postsecondory Students 
Langitudlnol Study. Second f oilow-up (BPS:90/94) 
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Cornpiei^d o No oo longer onroUed toward o boch^tor's 





Highest 

degree completed 


Total 


Still 






Number of months enrolled 




Selected chorocteristlcs 


Bach- 

elor's 


Asso- 

ciate's 


Certt- 

ficote 


ony 

de- 

gree 


orVOlloQ 

tor bach- 
elor's 


no less 
degree than 9 


9-16 


19-27 


28-36 


3.'-45 


Mare 
than 45 


Total 


U 


0.9 


0.5 


1.3 


l.O 


1.2 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 


07 


05 


0^ 


level of first instttutlon 


4-yeor 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1.3 


09 


1.1 


0,4 


05 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


2'veor 


2.0 


3.4 


20 


3.7 


3.1 


3.5 


1.7 


3.1 


2.2 


2.3 


1.6 


1.3 


Age as of t2/31/69 


18 years or younger 


1.5 


09 


0.6 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


05 


0.5 


19 years 


2.9 


13 


1,1 


3.1 


2.9 


3.1 


1.4 


2.5 


0.9 


1.6 


1.1 


0.9 


20-29 yeais 


3.6 


3.9 


3.4 


49 


4.5 


5.6 


3.0 


3.9 


2.3 


1.3 


4.0 


0.6 


30 years or older 


3.3 


4.5 


1,8 


5.9 


7.0 


6.6 


7,1 


9.7 


2.6 


6.7 


06 


0.0 


EnroBment stotus. first term 


Full-time 


1.4 


0.6 


04 


1.3 


1.0 


1 2 


0.4 


07 


0.6 


07 


0.4 


0.4 


At leost halt, less than fuii-hme 


3,1 


4.5 


2.5 


48 


4.1 


4.9 


25 


4.4 


1.6 


1.5 


3.2 


1.5 


Less than half time 


47 


3 1 


66 


7,9 


78 


6.9 


5.6 


3.9 


6.7 


5.5 


03 


37 


Received aid 1969-1990 


No 


2.0 


1.6 


C ? 


21 


1.6 


1.6 


0.8 


1,3 


1 1 


1.0 


0,6 


06 


yes 


1.6 


0.6 


OJ 


1,5 


09 


1.4 


06 


06 


06 


0.6 


0,6 


0.5 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinai Study. Second Foiiow-up (BPS;90/94). 

Table Stl(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 11 



Year of 
college 
graduation 




TotO’ 








Male 






Female 




4 years 
or less 


5 years 
or less 


6 years 
or less 


More 
than 6 
years 


4 years 
or less 


5 years 
or less 


More 
6 Y^ors thon 6 
or less years 


4 years 
or less 


5 years 
or less 


6 years 
or lesu 


More 
than 6 
years 


1977 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


16 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1966 


0.9 


0.9 


o.e 


0.6 


10 


l.l 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1990 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1 0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1993 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Recent College Graduates Survey for 1977- 
90 graduates and 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study. First Foilov/-up (B&B:93/94). 

Table Sll(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 11 



Student and 
Institutbn characteristics 


4 years 
or less 


More thon 4 
up to 5 yeors 


More than 5 
up to 6 years 


More than 
6 years 


Total 


1.2 


0.8 


O.S 


1.0 


Vears between high school gradualion and beginning postsecondary education 






Less than 1 year 


1.2 


06 


0.5 


1.0 


One year or more 


1.1 


1,6 


13 


2.1 


First instil ution attended 










4-year 


1 3 


0.9 


0.5 


0.9 


2-year 


1.6 


17 


1.3 


2.1 


Institution granting bachelor's degree 










Public 4-year 


1.3 


0,9 


0.6 


1.1 


Private 4-year 


2.3 


1.0 


0.6 


2.1 



SOURCE: U.S Deportment of Education. National Center for Education Statlsfics. 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyand Longitudinal 
Study. First Follow up (B&B:93/94). 
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Table S13 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 13 



Type and control of Institution 
and family Income of 
dependent students 












Ratios 




Tuition 
and fees 


Total 

cost 


Grant 

aid 


Total 

aid 


Net 

cost 


Grants ta 
tuition and fees 


Net cost to 
total cost 


Public 4-yaar InsflKitlont 


Dependent, full-time students 


585 


5105 


$25 


$47 


$136 


1 


2 


Low Income 


60 


107 


53 


91 


120 


3 


2 


Lower middle 


76 


109 


44 


85 


128 


2 


2 


Upper middle 


82 


106 


32 


60 


140 


1 


2 


High Income 


107 


122 


26 


41 


150 


1 


2 


Pflvate, not*(of-profft. 4*year 


Dependent, full-time students 


403 


407 


111 


171 


434 


2 


3 


Low Income 


781 


786 


424 


690 


403 


8 


4 


Lower middle 


387 


395 


229 


301 


362 


3 


2 


Upper middle 


303 


310 


211 


273 


349 


2 


2 


High Income 


358 


363 


96 


137 


446 


1 


3 


Public 2-yeor 


Dependent, full-time students 


55 


82 


33 


49 


133 


4 


3 


Low Income 


59 


106 


92 


P3 


245 


12 


4 


Lower middle 


73 


107 


55 


82 


165 


6 


3 


Upper middle 


105 


125 


36 


50 


278 


3 


4 


High Income 


129 


142 


26 


43 


210 


£ 


4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NaHonal Center for Education Statistics, National Pos/secondary Student Aid Study, 1993 
(Data Anolysis System) 

Table S14 Standard errors for the text tabic in Indicator 14 











1995 






Educational attainment and 
tabor force status 


1991 

total 




Typo of adult education activity 




Tola! 


Basic skills 


Credential 


Work-related 


Personol 


Total 


1.0 


0.5 


O.l 


0.2 


0.4 


04 


EducatiorKDl attainment 


Grade 6 or less 


1.4 


1.1 


05 


0.1 


0.6 


1.0 


Grades 9-12 


2.3 


1.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


1.0 


High school diploma 


1.1 


0.8 


0 1 


0.3 


0.7 


0.6 


Vocattonal/technical school 


38 


2.1 


03 


0.9 


1,7 


19 


Some college 
Associate’s degree 


1.6 


0.9 


0.1 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


5.9 


1.9 


0.2 


0.8 


1.5 


1.5 


Bachelor’s degree or higher 


2.0 


10 


— 


J.4 


09 


0.7 


Labor force status 


Employed 


1.0 


0.5 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


0.6 


Urtemployed 


3.1 


1.9 


0.7 


08 


12 


2.3 


Not In labor force 


1.0 


0.7 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 



— Not applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationol Center for Education Statistics. Notionol Househotd Educotion Survey (NHES). 
1991 and 1995 (Adult Educatian Camponent) 
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Indicator 16 




Year 




Totol 






Mole 






Femole 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1973 


0.6 


0.8 


1.1 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1978 


0.6 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1962 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1966 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1.0 


1990 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1992 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


Table Sl5(b) 


Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 15 










White 






Block 




Hispanic 




Yeor 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1973 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.6 


1.9 


1.3 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


1978 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


1.1 


1.9 


1.3 


2.2 


20 


2.3 


1962 


11 


1.0 


0.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


1986 


1.1 


1.3 


1.0 


1.6 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


2.9 


2.9 


1990 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


22 


2.3 


28 


2.1 


1.6 


2.9 


1992 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


2.0 


1.9 


22 


2.3 


1.8 


2.6 



SOURCE: J.S. Deportment of Educotion. Notional Center for Educotion Stotistics. ^'ot/onal Assessment of Educational Progress. 
Trends in Acaderr^C Progress; Achievement of U.S. Students in Science. to Mothemotics. iW3 to J992: /teocfiog. /97? 
to W2; oncf Writing, \9e4 to 1992. 1 W4. 



Table Sl6(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 16 







Total 






Male 






Ferrxjle 




Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


1.2 


l.l 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1 2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1973 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1977 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


13 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1962 


1.8 


1.3 


1.2 


2.3 


1.5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1986 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


>.5 


1.5 


1990 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1 1 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.6 


1992 


10 


0.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


10 


1.5 


Table S16(b) 


Standard errors 


for the second text table in Indicator 


16 










White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Yeor 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


1.9 


24 


15 





_ 


_ 


1973 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


1.9 


2.4 


1.5 




— 


— 


1977 


09 


0.8 


0.7 


1.8 


2.4 


1.5 


2.7 


1.9 


2.2 


1962 


1.9 


1.1 


10 


3.0 


1.3 


1.7 


4.2 


3.9 


2.3 


1966 


1.2 


1.4 


17 


1.9 


2.5 


2.9 


3.1 


3.1 


3.6 


1990 


0.8 


09 


11 


20 


3.1 


4.5 


2.2 


2.6 


4.4 


1992 


1.0 


1.0 


13 


2.7 


2.7 


3.2 


2.6 


2.6 


5.6 


^ Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
Trends in Academfc Progress. Achfevemenf of U.S. Students In Science. J969 to 1992: Mathematics. }973 to 1992; Reading, 1971 
to 1992: and Writing. 1984 to 1992. 1994 
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Table S17 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 17 



Grada4 Graded Grade 12 





\992 


1994 


1992 


1994 


1992 


1994 



characteristics 


Percent 


Score Percent 


Score 


Percent 


Score 


Percon# 


Score 


Percent 


Score 


Percent 


Score 


Total 




0.9 


— 


1^ 


— 


0.9 


— 


0.8 


— 


0.6 




0.7 


Number of different types of reoding materials at home 






















Four 


0.9 


1.3 


08 


1.1 


08 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


Three 


0.7 


1.3 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


1.3 


0.5 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.1 


Two or fewer 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


0.7 


1.2 


0.6 


1.3 


0.4 


1.1 


O.S 


1.1 


Frequency of reading for fun on their ow- time 






















Almost every day 


r.9 


1.2 


0.7 


1.2 


0.5 


1.1 


0.7 


1.4 


0.6 


0.9 


0.5 


1.1 


Once or twice a week 


).6 


1.2 


0.7 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


0.5 


1.1 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1.0 


Once or twice a month 


OA 


1.6 


0.5 


2.1 


0.5 


1.2 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.9 


0.5 


1.0 


Never or hardly ever 


0.6 


18 


0.4 


1.9 


0.7 


1.4 


0.7 


1.1 


0.6 


1.0 


06 


11 


Amount read each doy for school ond homework 






















1 1 or more poges 


1.2 


1.1 


l.t 


1.3 


0.6 


1.5 


0.8 


1.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


6 to 10 pages 


0.7 


1.3 


0.7 


1.3 


0.4 


1.3 


0.5 


1.6 


0.4 


0.9 


0.6 


1.1 


6 or fewer pages 


1.0 


1.4 


06 


1 2 


0.7 


1.0 


1 0 


09 


0.7 


0.8 


08 


0.9 


Time spent watching television each day 
























6 hours or more 


0.7 


1.5 


0.7 


\ 4 


0.5 


16 


05 


14 


O.J 


1.7 


0.3 


1.7 


4 to 5 hours 


0.8 


1 3 


07 


1 7 


05 


1.2 


06 


10 


0.4 


09 


0.6 


1.1 


2 to 3 haurs 


0.6 


1 1 


0.7 


1 1 


0.5 


1 1 


0.8 


10 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


07 


1 hour or less 


0.6 


1 6 


07 


1 9 


0.5 


1 5 


04 


; 7 


0.8 


10 


05 


1.0 



— Nat applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department at Educatlan. Natianal Center far Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educatianal Pragress, 
t994 Reading Report Card for the Nation ond the States, 1996. 



Table $18 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 18 





Grade 4 




Grade 8 




Grade 12 




Sex and 
race/ethnicity 


Percentage 

distrlbutian 


Average 

proficiency 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

proficiency 


Totol 


— 


1.0 


— 


0.6 


— 


0.8 


Sex 


Male 


08 


1 5 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


08 


Female 


o.e 


1.1 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


04 


0.8 


Black 


0.1 


1.6 


0.1 


1.4 


0.2 


1.5 


Hispanic 


0.2 


2.7 


0.1 


1.3 


0,3 


1,6 


Asian 


0.2 


4.6 


0 1 


3.6 


0.2 


4.0 


Pacific Islander 


02 


5.9 


0.3 


•7.1 


0.2 


3.9 


American Indian 


03 


6.1 


0.3 


'3.7 


02 


•4.0 



— Not applicabie 

• Interpret with caution ony ccmpansans involving this statistic The nature of the sample does nor allow tor accurate determina- 
tion of the variability of this value. 

SOURCE: U S. Deporfment of Education. National Center for Education blaf stics. Notional Assessment of Educational Progress. 
1994 NAEP U.S History Peporf Cord. 1996 
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Indicator 20 



fable S19 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 19 





Grade 4 




Grade 8 




Grade 12 




elected characteristics 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

scare 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

score 


Percentage 

distribution 


Average 

score 


Total 


— 


1.2 


— 


0.7 




07 


ex 


Male 


1.0 


1.4 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


Female 


1.0 


1.4 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


ace/ethnlcity 


White 


0.2 


1.5 


0.2 


0.8 


0.3 


0.8 


Black 


0.1 


2.5 


0.1 


1.7 


0.4 


1.4 


Hispanic 


0.2 


2.5 


0.1 


1.9 


0.2 


1.5 


Aslan 


0.2 


5.0 


0.1 


2.7 


0.2 


3.2 


egtan 


Northeast 


0.8 


2.7 


0.8 


1.9 


0.5 


1.6 


Southeast 


1.0 


25 


1.0 


1.6 


0.8 


1.1 


Central 


O.B 


3/r 


0.6 


1.6 


0.7 


1.8 


West 


0.7 


1 7 


0.7 


1.8 


0.7 


1.9 


□rents' education level 


Did not finish high school 


0.4 


3.7 


0.5 


1.7 


0.4 


1.2 


Graduated high schaol 


0.6 


2.5 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


Some education after high school 


0.4 


2.5 


0.7 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 


Graduated college 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 



“ Not applicable. 

OURCE: U.S. Department ot Fducation. National Center for Education Stotistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
994 Geography Report Card for the Nation and the States. 1P96. 

fable S20 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 20 



Orger 

:ountrles 


Average overoll score 


Averoge domain scale scare 


Non'Sehool language 
spoken at home 


School Ian 
spoken at 


Quage 

home 


Percenicqe 
of students 


Average Percentage 
score af students 


Average 

score 


Total 


Male 


Femole 


Narrative 


Expository 


Documents 












Ago 9 












inited States 


2.8 


3.6 


3.4 


3,1 


2.6 


27 


— 


12.3 


— 


2.5 


ranee 


4.0 


5.7 


56 


4 1 


4.1 


39 


— 


12.2 


— 


4.2 


aly 


43 


5.2 


5.1 


40 


40 


4.9 


— 


6.9 


— 


4.1 


pain 


2.5 


3-4 


33 


2.4 


2.3 


27 


— 


6.2 


— 


2.5 


^est Germany 


3.0 


3.9 


3.8 


28 


2.9 


32 




a.i 


— 


2.9 












Age 14 












ranee 


4.3 


5.0 


4.2 


42 


4.3 


4.2 


— 


16.1 


— 


3.3 


Inited States 


4.8 


6.3 


5.9 


49 


5.6 


4.0 


— 


21.0 


— 


4.4 


^est Germany 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.9 


4.5 


3.9 


— 


10.7 


— 


32 


aly 


34 


4.0 


3.'' 


36 


3.2 


3.3 


— 


5.1 


— 


3.3 


pain 


2.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3,0 


2.6 


20 


— 


6.8 


— 


2.4 



- Not avoiloble. 



OURCE: International Association for the Evaluation ot Educational Achievement. Sludy of Reoding Literacy. How in the World 
)o Students Read?. 1992. 
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Indicator 24 



Table S23 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 23 



Larger countries 


Average protlclencv score 






Percentile score 








Totol 


Mole Femole 


1st 


5th 


tOlh 


Median 


90th 


95th 


99th 












Age 9 










South Koreo 


1.8 


2.0 


2.4 


7.5 


6.8 


1.9 


1.4 


1.8 


3/j 


2.5 


Taiwan 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


5.7 


4.4 


3.3 


1.8 


4.8 


3.1 


1.1 


Soviet Unlan 


3.3 


3.2 


3.8 


6.9 


4.1 


5.6 


3.9 


2.4 


5.4 


5.9 


Spain 


29 


3.8 


3.0 


1.6 


4.9 


4.) 


3.4 


3.1 


3.3 


2.7 


Canada 


1.5 


1.9 


1.7 


8.8 


3.2 


2.0 


1.8 


2.2 


2.5 


5.9 


United States 


3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


4.5 


2.9 


6.7 


2.9 


5.0 


5 7 


1.5 












Age 13 










Taiwan 


2.0 


3.1 


2.5 


9.9 


7.3 


4.9 


1.7 


3.5 


9.0 


2.4 


South Koreo 


1.9 


2.7 


2.6 


11.8 


4.6 


3.9 


1.4 


7.7 


3.0 


3.3 


Soviet Union 


2.2 


2.8 


1.9 


5.5 


4.5 


3.5 


2.0 


1.5 


3.6 


6.0 


Frartce 


1.8 


2.1 


2.1 


4,0 


2.4 


1.8 


0.8 


3.8 


4.1 


8.3 


Canada 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


)2.9 


3.8 


1.9 


1.4 


2.1 


2.8 


3.2 


Spain 


1.8 


2.5 


1.9 


18.4 


2.0 


1.9 


3.0 


2.9 


1.9 


4.2 


United Stoles 


2.9 


3.1 


3.3 


8.4 


5.8 


6.7 


3.2 


2.7 


57 


10.1 


SOURCE: Educational Testing Service. International Assessment of Educotionol Progress, 1992. 








Table S24 


Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 24 












Average proficiercy score 






Percentile score 








Larger countries 


Total 


Male female 


1st 


6th 


10th 


Median 


90th 


95th 


99th 












Age 9 










South Korea 


23 


3.2 


2.3 


8.7 


5.6 


3.3 


2.5 


1.7 


3.1 


5.2 


Taiwon 


2.7 


3.0 


3.8 


9.2 


5.3 


4,1 


4.1 


5.4 


5.6 


2.9 


United States 


4.6 


6.2 


4.2 


2.3 


98 


6.1 


2.9 


2.7 


3.2 


6.0 


Canada 


19 


2.3 


2.3 


3.5 


5.5 


1,8 


1.9 


1.0 


4C 


1.3 


Soviet Union 


5 1 


5.6 


53 


6.1 


7.0 


64 


6.3 


8.6 


10 9 


8,4 


Spoin 


3.6 


45 


37 


4.2 


10,6 


4.6 


35 


3.4 


2.V 


0.7 












Age 13 










South Koreo 


23 


30 


32 


. 5 


8 I 


5.1 


2.7 


3 9 


2.6 


4.7 


Taiwan 


1.9 


28 


25 


lid 


33 


3.3 


2.4 


2.7 


2.9 


6.5 


Soviet Union 


3.5 


3.9 


3.6 


88 


9.6 


49 


3.1 


5.5 


3.9 


3.8 


Canada 


1.6 


2.1 


1.5 


3.2 


1 1 


3 1 


1.1 


2.2 


1.7 


6.6 


Fronce 


25 


3.0 


3.0 


1.9 


6.0 


4.8 


1.8 


3.3 


2.3 


6.0 


Spoin 


2.3 


3.0 


2.9 


4.2 


14 


2.8 


2.7 


3.4 


2.9 


4.8 


United States 


4.4 


5.6 


3.6 


8.4 


6 5 


7.5 


4.0 


4.9 


3.9 


8.0 



SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, Intornotionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress, 1992 
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Indicator 26 




Table S25 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 25 



High school groduotes completing: 



High school graduotes 1 ot more yeors of college 4 or more yeors of college 



Morch 


Totol 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Block Hlspjonlc 


Total 


White 


Block 


Hisponic 


1971 


0.5 


0.5 


22 


2.9 


0.7 


0.7 


2.6 


3.6 


0.6 


0.6 


1.6 


2.5 


1973 


0.5 


0.5 


2.0 


2.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.5 


3.3 


0.5 


0.6 


1.8 


2.2 


1975 


0.4 


0.4 


1.6 


2.5 


0.6 


0.7 


23 


3.3 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.5 


1977 


04 


0.4 


1.7 


2 5 


0.6 


06 


2.2 


3.A 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.1 


1979 


04 


0.4 


1.6 


23 


0.6 


06 


2.1 


3.1 


0.5 


0.6 


l.c 


2.1 


1981 


0.4 


0.3 


1.5 


2.1 


0.6 


0.6 


2.C 


2.7 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


1 8 


1983 


C.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.2 


0.6 


0.6 


2.C 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.2 


1985 


04 


0.4 


1.4 


2.1 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


2.8 


0.5 


0.6 


14 


21 


1987 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.9 


1989 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.9 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.2 


1991 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


2.0 




Diploma or equlvutj^ncy 


certificate 


Some college or more 




Bachelors degree 


or higher 


1992 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.9 


1993 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


1.9 


06 


0.7 


2.0 


2.5 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1994 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.4 


0.5 


0.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1995 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.4 


0.6 


0.7 


1.5 


1.8 



SOURCE: U,S. Deportment of Connmefce. Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys. 



Table S26(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 26 



Socioeconomic status 




Low test quartiie 




Middle test quortiies 






High test quortiie 




4-veor 


Public 

2-yeor 


Never 
Other attended 


4-veor 


Public 

2-vdO' 


Never 
Other ottended 


4-veor 


Public 

2-vear 


N6v6r 
Other Ottended 


Total 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


\A 


0.6 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


Low quortlle 


1 1 


16 


\ 6 


2.2 


1.4 


1 7 


1 6 


2.1 


4.2 


42 


2-1 


2.7 


Middle quortiies 


1 2 


1 7 


1 3 


2 1 


IQ 


1 2 


0.9 


1.2 


1 7 


15 


1 1 


1.1 


High quortlle 


32 


3.8 


36 


5.0 


20 


20 


1 2 


1.4 


1.7 


14 


03 


0.6 



Table S26(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 26 



Low test Quorlile Middte test quortiles High test quortie 



Socioeconomic status 


High 
school 
oc less 


Certlf- 

Icote/ 

ossoc. 


Bach- 

elor's 


Ad- 

vonced 


High 
school 
or less 


Certlf- 

icote/ 

ossoc. 


Boch- 

eior's 


Ad- 

vonced 


High 
school 
or less 


Certlf- 

tcote/ 

ossoc 


Bach- 

elor's 


Ad- 

vanced 


Total 


1.1 


1.0 


04 


0.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.2 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 


o.a 


Low quortlle 


1.7 


1.5 


06 


0.3 


1.9 


1 7 


09 


0.3 


39 


37 


34 


1 9 


Middle quortiies 


1 7 


1 5 


08 


02 


1 2 


1 1 


08 


03 


1.7 


13 


1.8 


1 0 


High quortlle 


4.4 


3.8 


2.7 


02 


20 


1 5 


1 8 


09 


1 5 


1.1 


1 9 


1.4 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Stotistics. High School ono Beyond (HS&B) study I960 
Sophomore Cohort. Bose Yeor. First, and Fourth Follow-up surveys. 
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Indicator 29 



Table S28 Standard errors for text table in Indicator 28 





''New Basics'’ 


curriculum 




Less restrictive curriculum 




Characteristics 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1994 


1982 


1987 


1990 


1994 


Tolol 


0.5 


1.2 


1.6 


1.6 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


1.6 


Sex 


Male 


0,6 


1.i1 


1.8 


1.6 


1.3 


1.9 


2.3 


1.7 


Female 


0.8 


].4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


2.2 


1.6 


Race /ethnicity 


White 


0.6 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.3 


2.1 


2.5 


1.8 


Black 


1.2 


3.1 


3.6 


2.5 


2.5 


3.2 


3.4 


2^ 


Hispanic 


0.6 


2.2 


27 


2.9 


1.6 


2.3 


3.2 


3.0 


Aslan /Pacific Islar^der 


2.8 


4.1 


3.1 


2.2 


3.0 


4.2 


3.9 


3.3 


Americon Indian /Alaskan Native 


2.7 


3.6 


4.9 


3.2 


8.1 


5.3 


6.8 


3.. 


Student program 


Academic 


1.1 


1.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.7 


1.9 


1.5 


Vocational 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.5 


2.1 


3.0 


Both 


1.3 


1,6 


2.5 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


Neither 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of EcJucotion, National Center for Education Statistics, The 1994 High School Transcr/pf Study Tobuta- 
f/ons: CofTporof/Ve Dafo on Credits Eorr.ed ond Demogrophic^ for 1994. 199Q. 1937, ond 1982 High Sc:hoot Groduates, 1996. 

Table S29 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 29 



Mothematics jnd science 
courses 




Total 








Mole 








Female 




1982* 


1987’ 


1990* 


1994 


1982’ 


1987* 


1990* 


1994 


1082* 


1987* 


1990* 


1994 


fMOthematIcs 


Algebro i 


0.9 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


1 0 


1.2 


1.7 


1.4 


1.2 


1.1 


1.8 


1.4 


Geometry 


06 


1.0 


13 


1.4 


08 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


Algebra II 


0.9 


1 2 


1 1 


1.3 


M 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


TrigofX)me1ry 


06 


1 5 


1 3 


13 


10 


18 


1.4 


1.4 


0.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


Analysis/pre-calcu.js 


04 


09 


1.0 


0.8 


05 


I.O 


11 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


Colculus 


04 


04 


0.5 


05 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


Science 


Biology 


0.8 


1 0 


10 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.0 


0.9 


0.9 


ChemistrY 


0.6 


1.1 


12 


1.0 


u 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


0.7 


1 2 


1 3 


1.2 


Physics 


0.5 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


l.C 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.9 


Biology ond chemistry 


0.6 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 


12 


1.3 


1,4 


Biology, chemistry, and physics 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.0 


o.e 


0.4 


07 


0.8 


0.9 



* Revised Ur n prevlous!y published figures 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Educoflon. National Center for Educolion Stotiitics. The 1994 High School Tronscripf Study Tobuio- 
tfons: Comparotive Dofa on Credits famed ond Oemogrophics for 1994, }990 1987, ond 1932 High School Groduafes. 1996. 
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Table S30 Standard errors tot the text table in Indicator SO 





Recent high school graduates 
not enrolled In college 




Recent school dropouts 




October 


Total 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


1972 


1.7 


1.7 


5.4 


— 


2.7 


3.2 


6.1 





1973 


1.6 


1.7 


4.9 


— 


2.6 


3.0 


5.7 


— 


1974 


1.6 


1.7 


5.5 


— 


2.6 


3.1 


6.4 


— 


1975 


1.7 


1.8 


5.2 


— 


2.6 


3.2 


6.2 


7.4 


1976 


1.7 


1.7 


5.5 


— 


2.6 


3.1 


5.2 


— 


1977 


1.6 


1.7 


5.6 


7.3 


2.6 


3.0 


5.8 


— 


1978 


1.6 


1.6 


5.3 


7.0 


2.6 


3.1 


4.8 


— 


1979 


1.6 


1.7 


5.5 


6.7 


2.6 


3.1 


5.4 


— 


I960 


1.7 


1.7 


4.9 


— 


2.7 


3.3 


5.2 


7.2 


1981 


1.8 


1.9 


4.8 


— 


2.7 


3.5 


3.7 


7.4 


1982 


1.9 


2.0 


4.5 


7.1 


2.9 


3.7 


5.1 


— 


1983 


1.9 


2.1 


4.7 


— 


3.2 


4.1 


6.3 


— 


1964 


2.0 


2.2 


4.7 


7.0 


3.1 


3.9 


6.6 


7.5 


1985 


2.2 


23 


5.3 


— 


3.1 


4.1 


6.3 


7.9 


1986 


2.0 


2.2 


4.9 


7.7 


3.2 


4.3 


8.1 


7.0 


1987 


2.0 


2.2 


6.1 


•j ^ 


3.3 


4.2 


6.4 


— 


1988 


2.2 


2.4 


5.8 


10.4 


3.5 


4.4 


6.5 


9.2 


1989 


2.4 


2.5 


6.8 


10.6 


3.9 


5.1 


7.0 


— 


1990 


24 


2.6 


6.0 


— 


3.9 


5.0 


8.2 


— 


1991 


2.6 


3.0 


5.8 


— 


3.9 


5.2 


7.2 


— 


1992 


25 


2.8 


5.7 


8.6 


3.8 


5.0 


— 


8.1 


1993 


2.5 


2.8 


6.8 


9.2 


3.9 


5.0 


8.1 


— 


1994 


2.4 


27 


6.3 


9.0 


3.5 


4.7 


7.7 


7.5 


— Not ovo noble 


















SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Corrumerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys. 






Table S3l Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 31 














Employment ond enrollment stotus 


Relotedness of Job to education 






Employed 


Employed 


In lobor Not In Not om 


• Job reioted Job required 


Job hod 






full time. 


port time. 


force, lobor force, ployed, nol to field 


college 


career 


Selected chorocteristics 




not enrolled 


not enrolled 


enrolled enrolled enrolled of study 


degree 


potential 


Total 




0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


Q.3 0.3 07 


0.9 


0.8 


Field of study 


















Business and management 


1.3 


0.8 


0.9 


0.4 0.6 1.3 


2.0 


1.5 


Education 




1.7 


1.4 


1.1 


07 0.7 1.7 


1.8 


1.6 


Engineering 




22 


0,9 


1.5 


1.0 1.3 1.5 


2.1 


1.7 


Health professions 




2,1 


1,0 


1.7 


0.8 1.1 


1.2 


2.6 


1.9 


Public offolrs/soclat services 


2.8 


1,8 


1.8 


1.6 1.6 3 5 


4.0 


3.4 


Biologicol sciences 




2.8 


11 


2.1 


2.1 2.1 


3.6 


4.0 


3.7 


Mothemotics and science 


2.5 


19 


1.5 


1.5 1.3 2.1 


3.0 


2.3 


Social sciences 




1 7 


0.8 


1.3 


08 0.9 2.2 


27 


2.0 


History 




4.2 


2.5 


3.5 


1.7 1.3 62 


63 


6.7 


Humanities 




2.0 


1.4 


1.3 


0.8 1.3 2.7 


27 


2.6 


Psychobgy 




3.2 


1.4 


27 


1.8 2.3 4 1 


4,1 


4.2 


Other 




1.6 


1.0 


1.0 


05 0.8 1 8 


24 


2.7 


Sex 


















Male 




1.0 


0.5 


06 


0.5 0.5 1 1 


1.3 


1.1 


Femole 




0.9 


0.5 


0,6 


0.3 0.4 0.9 


11 


1.0 


College grade point overage 
















Less than 3 0 




1.1 


0.7 


07 


0 3 0.6 1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


3.0 to 3.49 




09 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 0.5 1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


3.5 ond higher 




1.2 


07 


0.8 


0,7 0,6 1.3 


1.8 


1.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Education. Notionol Center tor Education Statistics, 1993 Boccoioureote ond Beyond Longitudinol 
Study, First Follow-up (B&B: 93/94). 
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Table S32 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 32 



March 




Mole 








Fenrtol© 






Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


1971 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


1.4 


0.9 


1.6 


1.7 


1973 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


1.5 


0.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1975 


1.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.4 


0.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1977 


1.4 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


1.5 


0.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1979 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1.6 


0.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1961 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.6 


0.0 


1.0 


LO 


1983 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


0.6 


1.6 


0.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1905 


1.6 


0.6 


0.; 


0.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1987 


1.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.7 


0.7 


1.0 


0.0 


1909 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1.9 


0.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1991 


1.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


1.7 


0.0 


1.0 


0,0 


1992 


1.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


1.7 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


1993 


1.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1994 


1.6 


07 


0.7 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1996 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 



SOURCE; U.S. Deportment of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. Morch Current Population Surveys. 



Table S33 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 33 



Work status 



Status (nvoluntory 



Year- 



Sex and educational 
ottoinment 


round. 

primarily 

full-time 

vrcrker 


Pfimonly 

port- 

time 

worker 


Port 

year 

worker 


Non- 

worker 


Of port- 
flme 
\^rkers 


Of port- 
year 
v.orkers 


Of non- 
workers 


Total 


0.4 


0,3 


1.0 


0,1 


0.9 


0.0 


2.7 


Sex 


Male 


0.5 


0.3 


2.1 


0.1 


1.0 


1.2 


3.2 


Female 


0.6 


0.5 


1.1 


0.2 


1.0 


U 


3.0 


Educotlonol ottoinment. by sex 
Male 


Less than high school completion 


1.6 


1.0 


4.0 


0.6 


4.1 


25 


5.0 


High school completion 


09 


0.5 


4.0 


0.3 


3.6 


1,7 


4.3 


Some college, no degree 


M 


0.8 


4.2 


0.3 


3.9 


3.0 


— 


Associate's degree 


1.6 


1.1 


5.7 


0.4 


5.3 


6.4 


— 


Bachelor’s degree 


.0 


06 


4.7 


0.2 


4.2 


3.3 


— 


Advanced degree 


20 


1.4 


5.4 


0.4 


5.1 


4.7 


— 


Female 


L *>$s than high school completion 


2.1 


2,0 


40 


1.2 


3.3 


3.2 


7.4 


High school completion 


1.1 


09 


1.9 


0.4 


1.6 


2.0 


5.0 


Some college, no degree 


1.: 


1.2 


2.0 


0.4 


1.9 


2.3 


9.0 


Assodote's degree 


10 


1 5 


3.3 


0.5 


3,1 


3.0 


— 


Bachelor's degree 


1 3 


1.0 


2.1 


0.3 


2.0 


2.4 


— 


Advanced degree 


2.4 


1.0 


5.1 


0.4 


4.9 


4.3 


— 



— Not avaWobfe. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureou of the Census. Morch Current Population Surveys, 1996. 
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Indicator 35 



Table S34 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 34 





Grades 9-11 




Some college 


Bocheior's degree or higher 


Year 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




Male 


Female 


1970 


0.02 


0.06 


0.02 


0.06 




0.02 


0.06 


1972 


0.02 


0.03 


0.02 


0.06 




0.02 


0.06 


1974 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.05 




0.02 


006 


1976 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.05 




0.02 


0.06 


1978 


0.03 


0.02 


0.03 


0.04 




0.03 


0.C6 


I960 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 




0.02 


0.04 


1982 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.03 




0.02 


0.05 


1984 


0.03 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 




0.05 


004 


1986 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 




C.03 


0.04 


1988 


0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.04 




0.04 


0.03 


1990 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.03 




0.03 


0.04 


1991 


0.03 


0.06 


0.03 


0.03 




0.02 


0.04 


1992 


0.03 


0.04 


0X)3 


0.04 




0.03 


0.06 


1993 


0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.04 




0.03 


006 


1994 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.03 




003 


0.05 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, March Current Population Surveys. 






Table S35(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 35 














Year of graduation 








Major field of study 




1977 


I960 1984 


1986 


1990 


1993 


Humanities 




3.4 


1.9 2.4 


1.6 


2.4 


2.2 


Social and behavioral sciences 




1.6 


1.8 2.3 


1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


Natural sciences 




3.1 


4.1 3.1 


22 


3.1 


2.3 


Computer sciences and engineering 


2.9 


2.9 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


2.9 


Education 




1.3 


1.2 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.6 


Business and management 




1.6 


1.8 


1.4 


0.8 


1.6 


22 


Other professional or technical 




28 


2.2 


1.7 


1.2 


2 1 


2.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistics, Recent College Graduates Surveys (1977’P0) 
and 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond LongitudirKil Sludy, Rrst Follow-up (B&B:93/94). 



Table S35(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 35 



Major field of study 




Mcie 




Female 




All 

QToduates 


Percerd In 
(leld 


Median 

salary 


Percent In 
field 


MedXsn 

rjlory 


Total 


$237 


— 


$371 


— 


$221 


Humanities 


476 


0.8 


668 


0.8 


496 


Social arid behavioral sciences 


333 


0.8 


663 


08 


422 


Naturol sclerK:es 


491 


06 


694 


0.6 


685 


Computer sciences and engineering 


605 


1.2 


629 


0.4 


1A69 


Education 


344 


0.6 


689 


1.8 


378 


Business and management 


512 


1.6 


638 


1.2 


663 


Other professional and technicoi 


662 


1.2 


969 


1.1 


726 



— Not applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Educotlon, National Center for Education Statistics* Recent CoHeQe Graduates Surveys (1977^) 
and 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudirtal Study, first Follow-up CB&B;93/94). 
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Indicator 36 



Table S36 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 36 



Years of school completed 



All persons 



White Black Hispanic 



Year 


All 

levels 


Less 
than 
9 yeors 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


13-15 

veais 


16 years 
Of more 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


9-11 

years 


12 

years 


1972 


0.2 


0.9 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


2.2 


1.4 


2.9 


1.4 


1973 


0.2 


0.9 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


2.4 


1.3 


3.9 


1.7 


1974 


0.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.7 


0.2 


2.4 


1.2 


3.5 


1.5 


197S 


0.1 


1.1 


0.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


0.2 


2.6 


1.1 


3.1 


1.4 


1976 


02 


1.0 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.7 


0.2 


2.4 


1.2 


3.4 


1.6 


1977 


0.2 


1.0 


0.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.7 


0.2 


2.5 


1.3 


3.2 


1.8 


1978 


0.1 


1.0 


0.8 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.8 


0.2 


2.4 


1.2 


3.6 


1.8 


1979 


0.1 


1.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


2.4 


1.2 


3.2 


1.6 


1980 


0.2 


1.1 


0.8 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


2.4 


1.2 


3.3 


1.4 


1981 


02 


i.l 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.9 


0.2 


2.7 


1.3 


3.1 


1.3 


1982 


0.1 


1.1 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.9 


02 


2.5 


1.2 


3.1 


1.4 


1983 


0.2 


1.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.9 


0.2 


2.5 


1.1 


2.7 


1.2 


1984 


0.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.9 


0.2 


2.6 


1.1 


2.1 


1.1 


1985 


0.1 


1.2 


0.9 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.9 


0.2 


2.7 


1.0 


2.2 


1.0 


1986 


0.1 


1.1 


0.6 


0.2 


02 


0.1 


0.9 


0.2 


2.4 


1.0 


2,0 


1.1 


1987 


0.2 


1.1 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


27 


1.1 


2.3 


1.2 


1988 


0.1 


1.3 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


09 


0.2 


2.6 


1.0 


2.2 


1.0 


1989 


0.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 


2.7 


1.0 


2.C 


0.9 


1990 


0.2 


1.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.9 


0.2 


2.6 


1.1 


1.9 


1.0 


1991 


0.2 


1.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


1.0 


0.3 


25 


1.1 


2.1 


1.1 


1992 


0.2 


1,2 


0.9 


0.3 


0.3 


0 1 


1.1 


0.3 


3.2 


1.3 


2.4 


1.3 


1993 


0.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


1.1 


0.3 


3.1 


1.4 


2.1 


1.3 


1994 


0.2 


1.1 


0.9 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


1.1 


03 


3.2 


1.3 


1.8 


1.1 



SOURCE: US. Dep>ortment of Commerce. Bureau of the Certs us, March Current Populotion Surveys. 
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Table S37 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 37 



Type of election 1^ years of 4 years of 1-3 years of 4 or more years 

and year Total high school high school college of college 



Voting rotes 



Congressional election 



1974 


0.34 


0.80 


0.54 


0.86 


0.77 


1982 


0.40 


1.04 


0.61 


0.87 


0.81 


1990 


0.30 


0.80 


0.46 


0.65 


0.60 


1994 


0.29 


0.71 


0.48 


0.57 


0.59 


Presidential elections 
1964 


0.70 


1.30 


0.90 


1.40 


1.20 


1976 


0.34 


0.92 


0.53 


0.76 


0.62 


1984 


0.40 


1.33 


0.69 


0.93 


0.80 


1988 


0.30 


1.06 


0.56 


0.73 


0.60 


1992 


0.30 


0.93 


0.52 


0.55 


0.49 



Ratio of voting rotes lo Ihoie of high school groduates 

Congressional election 



1974 


— 


0.02 




0.03 


0.03 


1982 


— 


0.03 


— 


0.03 


0.04 


1990 


— 


0.02 


— 


0.03 


0.03 


1994 


— 


0.02 


— 


0.03 


0.03 


Presidential elections 
1964 




0.02 




0.02 


0.02 


1976 


— 


0.02 


— 


0.02 


, 0.02 


1984 


— 


0.03 


— 


0.02 


0.02 


1988 


— 


0.02 


— 


0.02 


0.02 


1992 


— 


0.02 


— 


0.02 


0.02 



— Not applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Certsus. Current Popu/affon Peports, Noting and Registration In the Elec- 
tion of November....' Series P'20. Nos. 143. 293. 322. 383. 440. 453. 466. and PPL-25. 
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Indicator 44 



Table S42 (a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 42 



Percentage of students eligible 
Public school level for free or reduced-price lunch 

Control In public high schools 

Elemen- Com- — - — 



Urbonlctty 


Total 


Public 


Prfvote 


tary Middle 


High 


bined 


0-5 


6-20 


21-40 


41-100 


Tolal 


O.t 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


1.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Central city 


0.1 


0.1 


O.I 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Urban Tringe/large town 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.9 


1.0 


Rural/small town 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


2.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 



Table S42 (b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 42 



Percentage of students eligible 
Public school level for free or reduced-price lunch 

Control In public high schools 

Elemen- Com- - 



Urbonicity 


Totol 


Public 


Private 


tary Middle 


High 


bined 


0-5 


6-20 


21-40 


41-100 


Totol 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


AbMOtMlsm 
07 07 


1.6 


1.3 


0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


Central city 


0.5 


0.6 


0.2 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


3.9 


3.1 


2.5 


3.1 


2.0 


Urban fringe/large 
town 


04 


0.5 


03 


0.7 


0.9 


1.4 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


2.1 


3.6 


Rural/smoll town 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


0.3 


0.9 


06 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


Total 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


Tardiness 
0.7 0.6 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


1.1 


1.4 


Central city 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.9 


1.9 


1.4 


2.6 


3.0 


1.8 


2.5 


2.3 


Urban fringe/lorge 
town 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


1.5 


1.2 


1.1 


1.8 


2.3 


Rural/small town 


0,2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.2 


08 


0.5 


07 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Cducotlon. National Center for Education Stotistics. Schools and Staffing Survey. 1993-94 OTeacher 
and School Quesllonnakes). 

Table S44 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 44 



Percent of children In poverly 

Percenf of children who live In poverty who live with o femoie householder 



Year 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanrc 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


I960 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 





0.6 


1.0 


1.7 





1965 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


— 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


— 


1970 


0.4 


03 


1.3 




1.3 


1.6 


2.0 


— 


1975 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


2.6 


1960 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.8 


2.6 


1961 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.2 


1.5 


1.8 


2.7 


1962 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1963 


0.4 


0.4 


1,3 


1.6 


1,1 


1.4 


1.7 


2.5 


1984 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.6 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


2.5 


1965 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


2.4 


1966 


0,4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


2.4 


1987 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


2.4 


1966 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


2.3 


1989 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.7 


2.4 


1990 


0.4 


0.4 


13 


1.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.5 


2.3 


1991 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


2.2 


1992 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


2.2 


1993 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


2.2 


1994 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


2.2 



— Not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of fhe Census. Current Popufatlcxi Reports. Series p-60. "Income. Poverty, and 
Valuation of Non-cash Benefits: 1994" (based on March Current Population Surveys). 
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Indicator 47 




Table S46 Standard errors for (he text table in Indicator 46 









Some Of all of community service was: 














Required 






School characteristics ond 




Stfbtly 








Court 


For other 


achievement test quartile 


Total 


voluntory 


Totol 


For doss 


ordered 


reosons 


Tolol 


07 


0.7 


0.5 




0.4 


0,2 


0,3 


Control of school 
















Public 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 




0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


Cothollc 


2.6 


3.4 


3.6 




3.4 


0.6 


2.9 


Privote, other 


40 


3.8 


3.1 




2.5 


0.7 


2.2 


Percentooe of students receiving free or reduced-price lunch 












0-5 


1.6 


1.5 


E2 




1.0 


0.3 


0.8 


6-20 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 




06 


0.3 


0.6 


21-40 


1.3 


1.3 


0.8 




0.6 


0.2 


0.6 


41-100 


1.6 


1.5 


1.2 




0.7 


0.6 


1.0 


Achievement tesl quartile 
















First (low) 


1.8 


17 


l.I 




09 


0.4 


0.8 


Second 


1.4 


1.4 


0.8 




0.6 


0.2 


0.5 


Third 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 




0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


Fourth (high) 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 




0.9 


0.3 


08 


SOURCE; U.S. Deportment of Educotion. Nationol Center for Educotion Slotlslics. Notiorsol Education Lcngltudinol Study of 1086. 


Second Follow-up 0992). 
















Table S47 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 47 












Public 






Privote 






All 














Decisions 


schools 


Totol Eiementory Secondory 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Percentogo of teachers reporting that leochers hod o good deal of Influence In their school over: 






Setting discipline policy 
Deteimining the content of 


0.4 


0,4 


0.7 


0.3 


0.8 


0-9 


1.1 


In-service progroms 


0.4 


0,4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


Estobllshing curriculum 


0.4 


04 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.0 


Percentage of teochen reporting a good deal of control In their ctossroom over: 










Selecting textbooks and other 
instructbnol materiols 
Selecting content, topics, ond 


0.4 ^ 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


skills to be fought 


0.4 


0.4 


0 7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.9 


0.8 


Selecting teaching t jhniques 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


Evaluoting ond groding students 


0.2 


0.3 


04 


0,3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


Disciplining students 
Determining the omount of 


04 


0.4 


07 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


07 


homev/ork to be ossigned 


03 


0.4 


0.6 


03 


0.5 


07 


0.6 


Percentage of principals reporting that teachers 


hod a good deal of Intiuence over: 










Setting discipline policy 
Determining the content af 


0.5 


04) 


0.7 


1.0 


1.3 


1 5 


2.5 


In-service programs 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


1.3 


1.6 


3.0 


Estobllshing curriculum 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


0.8 


1.4 


1.6 


2.2 



SOURCE: U.S, Deportment of Education. iMotionol Center for Educotion Stotistics. Schools ond Stofflng Survey, 1993-94 CTeocher 
ond Administfotor Questionnaires). 
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Table S48 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 48 



Average hours spent before 
ond offer school or^d on weekends 



Cor*itrol and level Averoge Average hours Activities Other Average Average num- 



of school ond 
teocher chorocteristlcs 


hours worked 
per week 


required 
at school 


Total 


involving 

studenfs 


reloted 

activities 


doss 

size 


ber cJ dosses 
fought per day 


Public 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


‘ 0.0 


• 0.0 


0.1 


‘ 0.0 


Level of school 


Elementary 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


Secondary 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


•0-0 


Years of teaching experience 


less than 4 years 


0-3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


4 years or more 


0.1 


Cl 


0.1 


•0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


•0.0 


Privote 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


• 0.0 


Level of school 


Elementary 


03 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.2 


Secondary 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


•0.0 


vears of teoching experiertce 


less than 4 years 


0.3 


0.2 


0,3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


4 yecits or mare 


0.: 


0.2 


0 1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 



• Standard errors less than 0.06 are rounded io 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.f Deportment of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistics. Schoois and Staffing Survey- 1993-94 (Teocher 
Questionnaire). 

Table S49 Standard errors for the tex^ table in Indicator 49 









Academic rank 








Type Of institution 










Full 


Associote 


Assistont 






Re- 


Doc- 


Compre- Uberoi 


2- 


Activity 


Total 


prOtes..;Or 


professor professor Instructor 


Lecturer 


seorch 


torol 


hensive 


orts 


yeor 












Foil 


1992 












TeOCMfig 


0.4 


07 


07 


0.6 


0.8 


2.4 


0.7 


0.8 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


Reseorch/sc-hoiorship 


0.4 


0.6 


0,6 


06 


0.4 


1.3 


0.8 


0.8 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


Professlortol growth 


0.1 


0.1 


02 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


02 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


AdminlstrOtion 

Outside consuJtlng/freelonce 


0.2 


0.4 


04 


0.3 


0.5 


18 


0.5 


06 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


work 


0.1 


0.1 


02 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


02 


02 


0 1 


0.2 


0.2 


Service and other 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


0.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0,2 


02 


0.4 


0.3 












Foil 


1987 












Teaching 


0.5 


0.9 


OS 


0.8 


1,3 


25 


C.9 


1,3 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


Reseorch/schoiofship 


0.-^ 


0 7 


C7 


07 


05 


1 2 


I.O 


1.2 


0.5 


1.2 


0.4 


Professional growth 


0.1 


0.2 


03 


03 


0.5 


1 I 


03 


02 


C.3 


0.5 


0.3 


Administration 

Outside consulting/ freelonce 


03 


05 


05 


04 


09 


1 2 


06 


0.9 


0.5 


0.8 


0.6 


work 


O.I 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1 2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Service ord Other 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


04 


1.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 



SOUIX^E: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Cenler for Educotion Stotisfics. Notionol Survey of Postsecondory Foculty, 19&8 
ond 1993. 
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Table S50 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 50 



Fall .<?87 Fall 1992 

Typ ) of institution or course division Type of Institution ond course division 

Compr©* Uberat Compre- Liberal 



Academic rank 


Total 


Research 


Doctoral 


hensive 


arts 


Total 


Research 


Doctoral 


hensive 


arts 


Full professor 


2.3 


Undergraduate* lower division courses 
6.5 5.2 2.6 


4.6 


Undergraduate* lower division 
1.4 4.6 2.3 


courses 

1.7 


2.4 


Associate professor 


2.7 


8.1 


4.9 


2.2 


3.0 


1.4 


4.2 


2.5 


1.2 


2.3 


Assistant professor 


1.6 


3.4 


3.0 


2.0 


6.6 


1.1 


2.6 


2.7 


1.4 


2.6 


Instructor 


1.3 


1.2 


3.6 


2.0 


28 


1.2 


2.8 


2.4 


1.8 


2.3 


Lecturer 


1.4 


3.8 


1.6 


2.0 


1.8 


0.9 


3.2 


1.6 


0.9 


1.3 


Other 


0.6 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


2.9 


0.6 


— 


0.4 


0.4 


3.8 


Full professor 


2.9 


Undergraduate, upper division courses 
6.9 5.6 3.7 


7.0 


Undergraduote. upper division courses 
1.4 3.2 2.3 2.0 


3.1 


Associate professor 


2.8 


7.5 


4.8 


3.6 


8.1 


1.1 


2.6 


2.3 


1.6 


2.1 


Assistant professor 


4.7 


6.3 


9.6 


5.3 1 


16.2 


1.1 


2.6 


2.7 


1.5 


2.0 


Instructor 


1.6 


0.8 


4.9 


2.3 


2.0 


0.7 


1.1 


1.7 


1.1 


1.7 


Lecturer 


1.0 


2.5 


3.7 


1.3 


■0.0 


0.6 


1.6 


1.0 


0.7 


1.2 


Other 


0.3 


•0.0 


*0.0 


0.3 


19 


0.5 


— 


0.9 


1.0 


1.5 


Full professor 


10,3 


67 


Graduote 

170 


courses 

14.2 




2.6 


Groduate courses 
4.6 4.1 


2.9 


3.1 


Associate profess*' ^ 


7.9 


12.9 


17.1 


9.3 


— 


2.3 


4.3 


2.1 


2.4 


7.6 


Asslstont professor 


6.6 


11.8 


12.6 


8.7 


— 


1.7 


20 


4.8 


2.3 


3.8 


Instructor 


10.6 


*0 0 


0.9 


14 8 


— 


2.1 


34 


1.2 


4.2 


11.5 


Lecturer 


*0.0 


0 1 


•0.0 


0.1 


— 


0.6 


08 


— 


1.3 


— 


Other 


•0.0 


0.1 


•0.0 


•0.0 


— 


0.7 


— 


— 


07 


— 



— Not available. 

* Standord errors less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Statistics. National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty. 1988 
and 1993. 
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Table S55 Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 55 



School earnings 



Percentoge of minority 
students within urbanldty 


Total school 
earnings 


Bose 

salary 


Summer 

supplemental 


Other school 
corrpensatlon ( 


Non -school 
compensation 


Total 


$99 


$92 


$43 




$27 


$143 


Central city 


169 


171 


95 




59 


240 


Less than 20 percer.t 


328 


321 


87 




75 


413 


20 percent or more 


193 


196 


133 




84 


293 


Urban frlnge/large town 


236 


228 


64 




66 


354 


Less than 20 percent 


363 


377 


91 




65 


239 


20 percent or more 


322 


317 


91 




99 


748 


Rural/small town 


154 


149 


39 




36 


160 


Less than 20 percent 


210 


206 


49 




43 


213 


20 percent or more 


266 


265 


66 




69 


246 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Starting Survey. 1993-94 (School. 


Administrator, and Teacher Questionnaires). 












Table S56 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 56 










Public schools 




Private schools 


















oupp>Y una 














moln octlvif/ In the previous year 


1988 


1991 


1994 


1986 


1991 


1994 


Flnt'tlme teachers 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.8 


1.4 


Trarisfers 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.8 


2.1 


1.4 


Within state and sector 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.9 


1.6 


1.0 


Across state 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


Across sector 


08 


0.9 


0-5 


1.3 


1.2 


0.7 


Reentrants 


1.1 


1,2 


0.9 


2.1 


2.0 


1.2 


Main previous year activity 














FIrsl’tIme teachers 














work In educotlon (non-teoching) 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


14 


1.4 


Work outslce education 


1.2 


1.3 


2.0 


34 


2.7 


2.5 


College 


1.9 


2.3 


2.7 


3.0 


3.0 


1.5 


Homemaking/childrearing 


0.8 


0.9 


1.8 


3.5 


1.6 


2.5 


Other 


— 


— 


1.3 


— 


— 


1.4 


Substitute teaching 


— 


1 8 


1.3 


— 


2.4 


1.3 


Reentrants 














Work In education (non-teaching) 


10 


3.3 


1.6 


2.2 


1." 


23 


Work outside education 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


2.8 


3.7 


1.7 


College 


1 6 


1.6 


1,6 


3.0 


1.3 


2.0 


Homemaking/childi earing 


2.1 


30 


0.4 


3.2 


3.7 


0.8 


Other 


— 


— 


2.4 


— 


— 


1.8 


Substitute teaching 


— 


2.7 


24 


— 


2.5 


1.8 



— Not ova liable 

SOURCE: US. Department of Education. Notional Center for Education Stotlstlcs. Schools ond Stoffing Survey. 1987-80. 1990- 
9 1, and 1993-94 Ceacher Questtonnaire). 
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Indicator 58 



Table S57 Standard errors for the text table 


in Indicator 57 






Control ot school and 


Majored In 


Maiored or 
mil (ored in 


Graduate 
degree In 


Certified In 


Class suMect 


class subject 


class subject 


class subject 


class subject 


Public 


English 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


Social sciences 


0.7 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


Mathematics 


3.9 


1.0 


07 


0.8 


Science 


1.0 


0.6 


11 


0.7 


Biology 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Chemistry 


2.3 


2.2 


1.8 


1.6 


Physics 


3.5 


3.6 


1.9 


2.1 


Foreign languages 


1.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.9 


V&ual and performing arts 


0.9 


09 


1.3 


1.0 


Health and physical education 


0.8 


0.7 


1.3 


0.9 


vocational education 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


Prlvota 


English 


23 


2.2 


2.7 


2.9 


Social sciences 


2.1 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Mathematics 


2.6 


2.5 


1.8 


2.6 


Science 


1.6 


11 


2.9 


2.3 


Biclogy 


3.7 


3.2 


4.t 


2.7 


Chemistry 


6.2 


5.1 


4.4 


6.3 


Physios 


5.7 


6.3 


2.8 


6.6 


Foreign languages 


3.5 


3.5 


3.0 


4.3 


Visual and performing arts 


23 


2.3 


4.1 


46 


Health and phvsicol edtx:atian 


3? 


2.7 


3.8 


3.8 


vocational education 


6.6 


6.5 


4.1 


7.1 



SOURCE: *l.S. Departrneni ot Education. National Center far Education Statistics. Schools and Stoffing Survey, 10 q 3-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 

Table S58 Standard errors for text table in Indicator 58 



Selected occupotlons 


Average 

prose 

literacy 

scores 


Average 

annual 

earnings 

In 


Average 
weekly 
wage 
last week 


Averoge 
weeks 
worked 
in 1991 


Average 

age 


Percentage 

wjlh 

graduate Percentage 
degrees temale 


All bachelor's degree roclpie.^is 


1.1 


$881 


$25 


0.3 


0.2 


1.0 


1.0 


Scientists 


5.2 


1.8^5 


42 


1.0 


0.7 


4.3 


2.8 


Lawyers and judges 


6.8 


7,139 


655 


1.2 


1.0 


3.6 


5.6 


Accountants and audltor;> 


4.5 


2.879 


64 


0.6 


1.2 


5.9 


5.2 


Private-sector executives nrd managers 


29 


2AQ] 


46 


0.3 


0.5 


2.7 


2.9 


Pastsecondary teachers 


7.2 


8.190 


163 


1.2 


1.3 


3.9 


5.6 


Engineers 


6.1 


2.386 


46 


0.7 


1.5 


4.6 


1.7 


Physlclarks 


102 


14.686 


326 


1.3 


2.2 


0.0 


6.0 


Teachers 


2.8 


M26 


20 


0.8 


0.6 


2.9 


2.8 


Writers and artists 


7.6 


3.266 


73 


2.1 


1,2 


7.5 


8.0 


Social workers 


6.7 


2.208 


44 


1.0 


1.6 


8.1 


6.8 


Soles representatives 


49 


2.323 


79 


1.1 


1.1 


2.9 


3.7 


Education administrators 


8,6 


4.995 


103 


0.9 


1.6 


5.0 


9.2 


Registered nurses 


5.1 


2>414 


61 


1.2 


1.8 


4.6 


5.1 


Sales supervisors and proprietors 


6.2 


Aj69A 


109 


0.6 


1.6 


5.5 


5.3 



SOURCE; U.S. Department ot Education. National Center to Education Statistics. National Adult Literacy Survey. 1992. 
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Indicator 60 



Table S5» 



Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 59 







Public 






Private 




l~l WlUidIWI 1^1 UOVUI^|Jf 1 HJf 11 r ” 

ond type of support received 


Totol 


Elementory 


Secondory 


Totd 


Elementary 


Secondary 


In-servtce education or professional developrrtent topic 












Used of educotlorK]l technology for In- 














structton 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


1.2 


Methods of teaching In specific subject 














field 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


1.4 


In-depth study In specific field 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0,5 


1.1 


Student ossessment 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.0 


1.3 


Cooperotive leorning In the classroom 


0,4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1,5 


Type of support received during the 1993-94 school yeor for In-service education or professlonol development 




Relecsed time from teochlng 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


Scheduled time 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


Travel ond/or per diem experoes 


0.4 


0.6 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


1.1 


Tuition and/or fees 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.8 


0.9 


1.4 


Professlorval growth credits 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


None of the obove 


0.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Educotion. Notionol Center Educotton Stotisttas. Schools ond Stoffrng Survey. 1993-^4 Geocher 
Ouestionnoire). 



Table S60 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 60 



Control of Institution, 
ocodemic discipline, 
ond acodemlc ronk 


Percent of foculty 
with eomings in 
oddrtion to bosic 
foculty solory (Bf S) 


Medn bosic 
foculty 
salory (BFS) 


Mean totol 
eomed income 
Gtl) 


BFS os o 
percentoge ot 
TEI (meon) 


Tolol 


0.5 


J470 


$698 


0.2 


Control of Institution 


Public 


0.6 


542 


799 


0.3 


Private 


10 


139 


M58 


0.5 


Acodemic discipline 


Agriculture 


42 


1.912 


2.922 


1.7 


Business 


14 


1.805 


2M4 


0.8 


Educotion 


14 


859 


1.363 


0.7 


Engineering 


22 


1,787 


2,354 


1.0 


Fine orts 


1.6 


2.098 


2/480 


0.7 


Humonities 


1.1 


682 


954 


0.4 


Nolurol sciences 


1.2 


891 


1,158 


0.5 


Soclof sciences 


1.1 


722 


1.264 


0.6 


Acodomic ronk 


full professor 


0.9 


758 


i,259 


0.4 


Assodote professor 


1.0 


1,069 


1.244 


0.6 


Asslstont professor 


1.0 


545 


819 


0.4 


Instructor 


1.3 


796 


1.070 


0.6 


Lecturer 


4.9 


2.054 


2.861 


1.6 



SOURCE: U S. Deportment of Educotion, Notionol Center for Educotion Stotistics, Notionol Survey of Postsecondory focuitv. 1993. 
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Sources of Data 



Begimtuig Postsecoudanj Students Longitudinal 



1. Federal Agency Sources 
National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
Baccalaureate aixd Beyond LongiUidmal Study 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study (B&B) is based on the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NFS AS) and 
provides information concerning education and 
work experience after completing the bachelor's 
degree. B&B provides cross-sectional 
information 1 year after bachelor's degree 
completion (comparable to the Recent College 
Graduate Study), while at the same time provides 
longitudinal data concerning entry into and 
progress through graduate level education, and 
the work foj ce. Also provides information on 
entry into, persistence and progress through, and 
completing of graduate level education 
information not available through followups 
involving high school cohorts or even college 
entry cohorts, both of which are restricted in the 
number who actually complete a bachelor's 
degree and continue their education. 

B&B will follow NFS AS baccalaureate degree 
completers for a 12-year period after completion, 
beginning with NFSAS:93. About 1 1,000 students 
who completed their degree in the 1992-93 
academic year were included in the first B&B 
(B&B:93/94). In addition to the student data, 

B&B will collect postsecondary transcripts 
covering the undergraduate period, providing 
complete information on progress and persistence 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
New B&B cohorts will alternate with BPS in 
using NPSAS as their base. 

For additional information about B&B contact: 

Paula R. Knepper 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202)219-1914 
e-mail: Paula_Knepper@ed.gov 



Study 

The Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study (BPS) provides information 
on persistence, progress, and attainment of 
students from their initial time of entry into 
postsecondary education through their leaving 
school and entering the work force. BPS includes 
traditional and non traditional (e.g., older) 
students and is representative of all beginning 
students in postsecondary education. BPS 
follows first-time, beginning students for at least 
6 years at 2-year intervals, collecting student data, 
postsecondary transcripts, and financial aid 
reports. By starting with a cohort that has already 
entered postsecondary education (from the 
NPSAS:90), and fcllowing it for 6 ye«rs (with the 
first followup in spring 1992 and the second 
followup in spring 1994), BPS is able to determine 
to what extent, if any, students who start 
postsecondary education later differ in their 
progress, persistence, and attainment. 

For additional information about BPS, ccint.ict: 

Paula R. Knepper 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202)219-1914 
e-mail: Paula_Knepper@ed.gov 

Common Core of Data 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) survey 
provides the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) with a way to acquire and 
maintain statistical data on the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, and five outlying areas from 
the universe of state- level education agencies, 
information about staff and students is collected 
annually at the school, local education agency or 
school district (LEA), and state levels. 

Information about revenues and expenditures 
also is collected at the state level, and NCES joins 
the Bureau of Census in collecting school district 
finance data. Data are collected for a particular 
school year (October I through September 30) via 
survey instruments sent to the states by October 
15 of the subsequent school year. States have 1 
year in which to modify the data originally 
submitted. 
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For additional information about CCD, contact: 
John Sietsema 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Statistics Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202)219-1335 
e-mail: John_Sietsema@ed.gov 

High School and Beyond 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a national 
longitudinal study of 1980 high school 
sophomores and seniors. The base-year survey 
was a probability sample of 1,015 high schools, 
with a target number of 36 sophomores and 36 
seniors in each of the schools. A total of 58,270 
students participated in the base-year survey. 
Substitutions were made for noncooperating 
schools — but not for students — in those strata 
where it was possible. Overall, 1,122 schools 
were selected in the original sample and 811 of 
these schools participated in the survey. An 
additional 204 schools were drawn in a 
replacement sample. Student refusals and 
student absences resulted in an 82 percent 
completion rate for the survey. 

HS&B first followup activities were conducted in 
the spring of 1982. The sample design of the first 
followup survey called for the selection of 
approximately 30,000 individuals who w'ere 
sophomores in 1980. The completion rate for 
sophomores eligible for on-campus survey 
administration was about 96 percent. About 89 
percent of the students who left school between 
the base-year and first followup surveys 
(dropouts, transfer students, and early graduates) 
completed the first follow’ up sophomore 
questionnaire. 

The sample for the second follow up, which took 
place in the spring of 1984, consisted of about 

12.000 members of the senior cohort and about 

15.000 members of the sophomore cohort. The 
completion rates were 91 and 92 percent, 
rospectixely. 

HS&B third followup data collection activities 
were conducted in the spring of 1986. Both the 
sophomore and senior cohort samples for this 
round of data collection w'ere the same as those 
used for the second followup survey. The 



completion rates for the sophomore and senior 
cohort samples were 91 percent and 88 percent, 
respectively. 

For additional information about HS&B, contact: 
Aurora M. D'Amico 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1365 
e-mail: Aurora_D'Amico@ed.gov 

High School TransCiipt Studies 

As part of the first followup survey of High 
School and Beyond (HS&B), transcripts were 
requested in fall 1982 for an 18,152-member 
subsample of the sophomore cohort. Of the 
15,941 transcripts actually obtained, 1,969 were 
excluded because the students had dropped out 
of school before graduation; 799 were e\cluded 
because they were incomplete; and 1,057 were 
excluded because the students graduated before 
1982 or the transcript indicated neither a dropout 
status nor graduation. Thus, 12,116 transcripts 
were used for an overall curriculum analysis. 

Transcripts of 1987 high school graduates were 
compared to transcripts of 1982 graduates to 
describe changes in course-taking patterns across 
this 5-year period. The sample of schools for Ihe 
1987 High School Transcript Study consisted of a 
nationally representative sample of 497 secondary 
schools selected for the 1986 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) for students in 
grade 11 who were 17 years old, of whii h 433 
schools participated. The 1987 study w .s 
restricted to students who were in grade 1 1 
during school year 1985-86 equaling 27,732 
graduates. 

The 1990 High School Transcript Study was 
conducted using methodology and techniques 
nearly identical to those used in the 1987 study. 

The analyses in the Condition focuses on high 
school graduates, so only those students who had 
gradutited from high school were included from 
the 1990 study, the 1987 High School Transcript 
Study, and from HS&B. Because the methods 
used to identify and define disabled students 
were different for the later studies, and in order 
to make the samples as comparable as possible, it 
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was necessary to restrict the samples to those 
students whose records indicated they had not 
participated in a special education program. 

In the spring of 1991, transcripts were collected 
from 21,607 students who graduated from high 
school in 1990. These students attended 330 
schools that had previously been sampled for the 
NAEP. 



Between May and November of 1994, high school 
transcripts were collected from 25^73 students 
who graduated from high school in 1994. To be 
consistent with the 1982 study, students with an 
Indhidualized Education Program (lEP) were 
omitted. Also, students with incomplete 
transcripts were dropped, bringing the number of 
transcripts analyzed to 24,374. These students 
attended 340 schools that had previously been 
sample by NAEP. 

For additional information about the HS&B 
Transcripts, contact: 

Steve Gorman 

Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
Telephone: (202) 219-1937 
e-mail: Steve_Gorman@ed.gov 



Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS) surveys all postsecondary 
institutions, including universities and colleges, 
as well as institutions offering technical and 
vocational education beyond the high school 
level. This survey, which began in 1986, replaces 
and expands upon the Higher Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS). 

IPEDS consists of several integrated components 
that obtain information on where postsecondary 
education is available (institutions), who 
participates in it and completes it (shidents), 
which programs are offered and are completed, 
and which human and financial resources are 
involved in the provision of institutionally based 
postsecondary education. Specifically, these 
components include: fall enrollment in 
occupationally specific programs; salaries of full- 
time instructional faculty; completions (degrees 
awarded); finance; staff; institutiL^nal 



characteristics, including institutional activity; 
fall enrollment, including age and residence; and 
academic libraries. 

For additional information about IPEDS, contact: 
Rosl)m A. Kotb 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202)219-1587 
e-mail; Rosl 5 a 1 _Korb@ed.gov 

Fall Enrollment Ttiis survey has been part of the 
IPEDS or HEGIS series since 1966. The 
enrollment survey response rate is relatively high; 
for example, the 1992 response rate was 86.9 
percent. 

Beginning in fall 1986, the survey system was 
redesigned with the inti'oduction of IPEDS (see 
above). The new survey system comprises all 
postsecondary institutions., but also maintains 
comparability with earlier surveys by allowing 
HEGIS institutions to be tabulated se;^arately. 

The new s)^tem also provides for preliminary 
and revised data releases. This allows NCES the 
flexibility to release early data sets while still 
maintaining a more accurate final database. 

Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-time 
Instructional Faculty, This survey has been 
conducted for most years between 1966-67 and 
1985-86, and in 1987-88 und 1989-90. Although 
the survey form was changed a number of times 
during those years, only comparable data are 
presented in this report. The dah^ were collected 
from the individual colleges and universities. 

Between 1966-67 and 1985-86 this survey 
differed from other HEGIS surveys in that 
imputations were not made for nonrespondents. 
Thus, there Is some possibility that the salary 
averages presented in this report may differ from 
the results of a complete enumeration of all 
colleges and universities. Beginning with the 
surveys for 1987-88, the IPEDS data tabulation 
procedures included imputations for survey 
noprespondents. The response rate for the 
1993-94 survey was 90.1 percent. 

Completions. This survey was always part of the 
HEGIS series. However, the degree classification 
taxonomy was revised in 1970 and again in 1980, 
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with additional revisions in 1985 and 1990. 
Collection of degree data has been maintained 
through the IPEDS system. 

Though information from survey years 1970-71 
through l°81-82 is directly '■ mparable, care 
must be taken if information _/efore or after that 
period is included in any comparison. For 
example, degrees-conferred "rend tables arranged 
by the 1982-83 classification were added to the 
Digest of Education Statistics, 1992 to pro^'ide 
consistent data from 1970-71 to 1988-89. 
However, data on associate's degrees and other 
formal awards below the baccalaureate, by field 
of study after 1982-83, are not comparable with 
figures for earlier years. The nonresponse rate 
did not appear to be a significant source of 
nonsampling error for this survey. The return 
rate over the years was high, with a response rate 
for the 1992-93 survey of 88.2 percent. Because of 
the high return rate, nonsampling error caused by 
imputation was also minimal. 

Financial Statistics. This survey was part of the 
HEGIS series and has been continued under the 
IPEDS system. Changes were made in the 
financial survey instruments in fiscal years (FY) 
1976, 1982, and 1987. The FY 76 survey 
instrument contained numerous revisions to 
earlier survey forms and made direct 
comparisons of line items very difficult. 
Beginning in FY 82, Pell grant data were collected 
on federal restricted grants and contracts 
revenues «nd restricted scholarships and 
fellowships expenditures. The introduction of 
IPEDS in the FY 87 survey included several 
important changes to the survey instrument and 
data processing procedures. While these changes 
were significant, considerable effort has been 
made to present only comparable information on 
trends in this report and to note inconsistencies. 
Finance tables for this publication have been 
adjusted by subtracting the largely duplicativ'e 
Pell Grant amounts from the later data to 
maintain comparability with pre-FY 82 data. 

To reduce reporting error, NCES used national 
standards for reporting financial statistics. These 
standards are contained in College and Uuiversiti/ 
Business Adntimstration: Adrnir2i5ttvtii>c Sm^ices 
(1974 edition), published by the National 
Association of College and University Business 
Officers; A i/rfits of Colleges and Unhfersi^-'^s (as 



amended August 31, 1974), by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants; and 
HEG/S financial Reporting Guide (1980), by NCES. 
Wherever possible, definitions and formats in the 
survey form are consistent with those in these 
three accounting texts. 

fall Staff. The fall staff data presented in this 
publication were collected in cooperation with 
the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC). In 1989, survey 
instruments were mailed to 6,669 in-scope 
postsecondary education institutions, including 
2,576 4-year schools, 2,739 2-year schools, and 273 
public less-lhan-2-year schools. The universe of 
5,002 less-than-2-year private institutions were 
represented by a sample of 1,071 institutions. 

The 3,589 institutions of higher education (in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia) in 
operation in 1989 form a subset of the universe of 
postsecondary institutions in this report. These 
institutions are accredited at the college level by 
an agency recognized by the Secretly, U.S. 
Department of Education; these institutions were 
previously surveyed under HEGIS, which IPEDS 
supersedes. The EEO-6 1991 "Fall Staff* survey 
had an overall response rate of 84.9 percent. 

Institutional Characteristics. This survey provided 
the basis for the universe of institutions presented 
in the Education Directory, Colleges and Universities, 
The universe comprised institutions that met 
certain accreditation criteria and offered at least a 
1-year program of college-level studies leading 
toward a degree. All of these institutions were 
certified as eligible by the U.S. Department of 
Education's Division of Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluatii n. Each fall, institutions listed in the 
previous year's Directory were asked to update a 
computer printout of their information. 

International Assessment of Educational 
Progress 

In 1990-91, a total of 20 countries assessed the 
mathematics and science achievement of 13-year- 
old students in the Internationa! Assessment of 
Educational Progress (lAEP), and 14 of the 20 
countries assessed 9-year-old students. Some 
countries assessed virtually all age-eligible 
children in the appropriate age group; others 
confined their samples to certain geographic 
regions, language groups, or grade levels. The 
definition of populations often followed the 
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structure of school systems, political divisions, 
and cultural distinctions. In some countries, 
significant proportions of age-eligible children 
were not represented because they did not attend 
school. Also, in some countries, low rates of 
school or student participation mean results may 
be biased. 

Tjrpically, a random sample of 3,300 students 
from about 110 different schools was selected 
from each population at each age level; half were 
assessed in mathematics and half in science. A 
total of about 175,000 9- and 13-year-olds (those 
bom in calendar years 1981 and 1977, respec- 
tively) were tested in 13 different languages in 
March 1991. 

For further information about lAEP, contact: 

Maureen E. Treacy 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
Telephone: (202) 219-1739 
e-mail: Maureen_Treacy<^ed.gov 

National Adult Literacy Survey 

The National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) was 
created as a new measure of literacy and funded 
by the U.S Department of Education and by 12 
states. It is ihe third, and largest assessment, of 
adult literacy funded by the federal government. 
The aim of the survey is to profile the English 
literacy of adults in the United States based on 
their performance across a wide array of tasks 
that reflect the types of materials and demands 
they encounter in their daily lives. 

To gather the information on adults’ literacy 
skills, trained staff interviewed nearly 13,600 
individuals age 16 and older during the first 8 
months of 1992. These participants had been 
randomly selected to represent the adult 
population in the country as a whole. In 
addition, some 1,100 inmates from 80 federal and 
state prisons were interviewed to gather 
information on the proficiencies of the prison 
population. In total, over 26,000 adults were 
surveyed. 



For additional information about NALS, contact: 

Andrew Kolstad 
Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
Telephone: (202) 219-1773 
e-mail: Andrew_Kolstad@ed.gov 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) is a congressional ly mandated 
study funded by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI), U.S. 
Department of Education. The overall goal of the 
project is to determine the nation's progress in 
education. To accomplish this goal, a 
cross-sectional study was designed and initially 
implemented in 1969. Periodically, NAEP has 
gathered information about levels of educational 
achievement across the country. NAEP has 
surveyed the educational accomplishments of 9-, 
13-, and 17-year-old students (and in recent years, 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12), and occasionally 
young adults, in 10 learning areas. Different 
learning areas were assessed annually and, as of 
1980-81, biennially. Most areas have been 
periodically reassessed in order to measure 
possible changes in education achievement. 

For additional information on NAEP, contact: 

Gary Phillips 

Education Assessment Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5653 
Telephone: (202) 219-1763 
e-mail: Gary_Phillips@ed.gov 

National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELS:88) is the third major longitudinal 
study sponsored by NCES. The two studies that 
preceded NELS:8S, the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) 
and HS&B surveyed high school seniors (and 
sophomores in HS&B) through high school, 
postsecondary education, and work and family 
formation experiences. Unlike its predecessors, 
NELS:88 began with a cohort of 8th-grade 
students. 
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NELS:88 is designed to provide trend data about 
critical transitions experienced by young people 
as they develop, attend school, and embark on 
their careers. It complements and strengthens 
state and local efforts by furnishing new 
information on how school policies, teacher 
practices, and family involvement affect student 
educational outcomes (i.e., academic 
achievement, persistence in school, and 
participation in postsecondary education). The 
base-year NELS:88 was a multifaceted study 
questionnaire with four cognitive tests, and 
questionnaires for students, teachers, parents, 
and the school. 

Within the school sample, 26,000 8th -grade 
students were selected at random. The first and 
second followups revisited the same sample of 
students in 1990, 1992 and 1994, when the 1988 
8th -graders were in the 10th and 12th grades and 
then 2 years after their scheduled high school 
graduation. A similar followup is being 
conducted in 1997. 

For additional information about NELS, contact: 
Jeffrey A. Owings 

Elementary and Secondary Education Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1777 
e-mail: Jeffrey_Owings@ed.gov 

National Household Education Survey 

The National Household Education Survey 
(NHES) is the first major attempt by NCES to go 
beyond its traditional, school-based data 
collection to a household survey. Historically, 
NCES has collected data from teachers, students, 
and schools through school-based surveys and 
from administrative records data through surveys 
of school districts and state education agencies. 
NHES has the potential to address many issues in 
education that have not been addressed 
previously by NCES data collection activities. 

During the spring of 1991, NCES fielded a full- 
scale NHES on early education. Approximately 
60,000 households were screened to identify a 
sample of children aged 3-8. The parents of these 
children were interviewed in order to collect 
information about their children's educational 
activities and the role of the family in children s 



learning. The NHES:93 is a subsequent survey 
conducted in the spring of 1993. It addressed 
readiness for school and safety and discipline in 
school. The NHES:93 early childhood component 
focused on readiness for school in a broad sense 
and examined several relevant issues. The School 
Safety and Discipline component of the NHES:93 
addressed a new topic for the NHES. It focused 
on four areas: school environment, school safety, 
school discipline policy, and alcohol /other drug 
used and education. In the NHES:95 survey, the 
Early Childhood Program Participation 
component provides information on infants', 
toddlers' and preschoolers' participation in a 
variety of early care and education settings, 
including both home-based and center-based 
arrangements. The survey component also 
includes data on kindergarten and primary 
school history and experiences. 

In NHES, an adult education supplement was 
also fielded. Adult household members were 
sampled and questioned about their participation 
in adult education. The adult education 
component was, for the most part, adapted from 
the previous Current Population Sur\'ey (CPS) 
adult education supplements. However, unlike 
the CPS, NHES collects information on both adult 
education participants and nonparticipants. The 
NHES:91 survey identified and screened more 
than 60,000 households. During the survey, a 
knowledgeable adult was asked a series of 
questions to screen all household members for 
adult education participation in a sample of about 
20,000 of these 60,000 households, resulting in 
interviews with approximately 9,800 adult 
education participants. In the NHES:95 survey, 
of the 23,969 adults sampled for the adult 
education component, 80 percent (19,722) 
completed the interview. 

For additional information about the child care 
and early education program participation 
component of NHES, contact: 

Kathryn A. Chandler 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

Statistics Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1767 
e-mail: Kathryn_Chandler@ed.gov 
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For additional information on the adult education 
component of NHES, contact: 



Peter S. Stowe 

Elementary and Seconda ry Education 
Statistics Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-2099 
e-mail: Peter_Stowe@ed.gov 



National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 

NCES conducted the National Postseoondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS) for the first time 
during the 1986^7 school year. This survey 
established the first comprehensive student 
financial aid database. Data were gathered from 
1,074 postsecondary institutions and 
approximately 60,000 students and 14,000 
parents. These data provided information on the 
cost of postsecondary education, the distribution 
of financial aid, the characteristics of both aided 
and nonaided students and their families, and the 
nature of aid packages. 

In response to the continuing need for these data, 
NCES conducted the second and third cycle of 
NPSAS in the 1989-90 and 1992-93 school years. 

The 1990 in-school sample involved 
approximately 70,000 students selected from 
registrar lists of enrollees at 1,200 postsocondary 
institutions. Tne 1993 sample was taken from 
77,000 students at 1,000 postsecondary 
institutions. The sample included both aided and 
non-aided students. Student information such as 
field of study, education level, and attendance 
status (part time or full time) was obtained from 
registrar records. Types and amounts of financial 
aid and family financial characteristics were 
abstracted from school financial aid records. 

Also, approximately 16,000 parents of students 
were sampled in 1990 and 12,500 parents were 
sampled in 1993. Data on family composition 
and parent financial characteristics also was 
compiled. Students enrolled in postsecondary 
education for the first time in 1990 wih serve as 
the base for the longitudinal component of 
NPSAS. 



For additional information about NPSAS, contact: 
Andrew G. Malizio 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Educational Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1448 
e-mail: Andrew_Malizio@ed.gov 

National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty 

The National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF-88) was a comprehensive survey of 
higher education instructional faculty in the fall 
of 1987. It was the first such survey conducted 
since 1963, and it gathered information regarding 
the backgrounds, responsibilities, workloads, 
salaries, benefits, and attitudes of both full- and 
part-time instructional faculty in 2- and 4-year 
institutions unt er both public and private 
control. In addition, information was gathered 
from institutional and department-level 
respondents on such issues as faculty 
composition, new hires, departures and 
recruitment, retention, and tenure policies. 

There were three major components of the study: 
a survey of institutional-level respondents at a 
stratified random sample of 480 U.S. colleges and 
universities; a survey of a stratified random 
sample of 3,029 eligible department chairpersons 
(or their equivalent) within the participating 4- 
year institutions; and a survey of a stratified 
random sample of 11,013 eligible faculty 
members within the participating institutions. 
Response rates for the three surveys were 88 
percent, 80 percent, and 76 percent, respectively. 

rhe universe of institutions from which the 
sample was selected was all accredited 
nonproprietary U*S. postsecondary institutions 
that grant a 2-year (associate's) or higher degree 
and whose accreditation at the higher education 
level is recognized by the U.S. Department of 
Education. This includes religious, medical, and 
other specialized postsecondary institutions as 
well as 2- and 4-year nonspecialized institutions. 
According to the 1987 IPEDS, this universe 
comprised 3,159 institutions. The universe does 
not include proprietary 2- and 4-year institutions 
or less-than-2-year postsecondary institutions. 

The second cycle of NSOPF, conducted in 1992- 
93, was limited to surveys of faculty and 
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institutions, but with a substantially expanded 
sample of 974 public and private nonproprietary 
higher education institutions and 31354 faculty. 
Unlike NSOPF-88, which was limited to faculty 
whose regular assignment included instruction, 
the faculty universe for NSOPF-93 was expanded 
to include anyone who was designated as faculty, 
whether or not their responsibilities included 
instruction, and other (non faculty) personnel 
with instructional responsibilities. Under this 
definition, researchers and administrators and 
other iastitutional staff w ho hold faculty 
positions, but w^ho do not teach, were included in 
the sample. The definition of the institution 
universe for NSOPF-93 was identical to the one 
used in NSOPF-88. 

For additional information about NSOPF, contact: 
Linda J. Zimbler 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1834 
e-mail: Linda_Zimbler@ed.gov 

Projections of Education Statistics 

Since 1964, NCES has published Projections of 
Education Statistics, a report that shows 
projections of key statistics for elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education. Data are included for enrollments, 
instructional staff, graduates, and earned degrees. 
Projections includes several alternative projection 
series and a methodology section describing the 
techniques and assumptions used to prepare 
them. Data in this edition of The Condition of 
Education reflect the intermed iate projection series 
only. 

For additional information about projection 
methodology and accuracy, contact: 

Debra E. Gerald 

Statistical Standards and Methodology 
Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5654 
Telephone: (202) 219-1581 
e-mail: Debra_Gerald@od.gov 



Recent College Graduates Study 

NCES has conducted periodic surveys of 
individuals, about 1 year after graduation, to 
collect information on college outcomes. The 
Recent College Graduates (RCG) surveys have 
concentrated on those graduates entering the 
teaching profession. To obtain accurate results on 
this smaller subgroup, graduates who are newly 
qualified to teach have been oversampled in each 
of the surveys. 

The 1976 survey of 1974-75 college graduates was 
the first and smallest in the series. sample 
consisted of 209 schools, of which 200 (96 
percent) responded. Of the 5,506 graduates in the 
sample, 4,350 responded, for a response rate of 79 
percent. 

The 1981 survey was larger, with 301 institutions 
and 15,852 graduates. Responses were obtained 
from 286 institutions, for an institutional response 
rate of 95 percent, and from 9,312 graduates (716 
others were determined to be out of scope), for a 
response rale of 62 percent. 

The 1985 survey requested data from 18.738 
graduates from 404 colleges. Responses were 
obtained from 13,200 students, for a response rate 
of 74 percent (885 were out of scope). The 
response rate for the colleges was 98 percent. 

The 1987 survey form was ient to 21,957 
graduates. Responses were received from 16,878, 
for a response rate of 79.7 percent. The 1987 
Transcript Study collected tr' nscripts for each 
student who was part of the 1987 sample. 

The 1991 survey sampled 18,135 graduates and 
400 institutions. The response rates were 95 
percent for the institutions and 83 percent for the 
graduates. 

For additional information about RCG, contact: 
Peter S. Stowe 

Postsecondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202)219-2099 
e-mail: Peter_Stowe@ed.gov 
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Schools and Staffing Survey 



The school work force and teacher supply and 
demand are fundamental feah' s / America's 
public and private school lai Yet, until 

recently, there was a lack of % 4 on the 

characteristics of our children s teachers and 
administrators and their workplace conditions. 
The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) was 
designed to meet this need. This survey is a 
comprehensive public and private, elementary/ 
secondary education database that combines and 
expands 12 separate surveys tb at NCES has 
conducted in the past. These included surveys of 
teacher demand and shortage; public and private 
schools; public and private school teachers; 
public administrators; students; public and 
private library /media centers; and public and 
private librarians. 

Schools were the primary sampling unit for SASS, 
and a sample of teachers was selected in each 
school; public school districts were included in 
the sample when one or more of their schools 
was selected. The 1990-91 SASS included 
approximately 12,800 schools (9,300 public and 
3,500 private), 65,000 teachers (52,000 public and 
13,000 private), and 5,600 public school districts. 
The 1993-94 SASS included approximately 11,352 
schools (8,767 public and 2,585 private), 55,477 
teachers (47,105 public and 8372 private) 4,993 
public school districts, 6,233 students (5,032 
public and 1,210 private), 96,874 libraries (77,573 
public and 19,301 private), 76,668 librarians 
(67,832 public and 8,834 private), and 11,841 
administrators (9,098 public and 2,743 private). 
The survey was conducted by mail and 
telephone. 

Another component of SASS is the Teacher 
Followup Survey (TFS). The survey consists of a 
subsample of SASS, and is implemented 1 year 
after each SASS. The survey identifies and 
collects data from various groups of teachers who 
were interviewed the previous year: 1) those 
individuals who remain in the teaching 
profession, including those who remain in the 
same school, as well as those who have moved; 
and 2) those individuals who have left the 
teaching profession. These data are used to 
provide information about teacher attrition and 
retention in the public and private schools and to 
pmjcct teacher demand during the 1990s. 



For additional information about SASS, contact: 
Dan Kasprzyk 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 21 9- 1588 
e-mail: Dan_Kasprzyk@ed.gov 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 

U.S. Department of Education 

Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of the Individuals ivith 
Disabilities Education Act 

Tlie Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), formerly the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA), requires the Secretary 
of Education to annually transmit to Congress a 
report that describes our school systems progress 
in serving the nation's disabled children. The 
annual report contains information on such 
children served by the public schools under the 
provisions of Part B of the IDEA and on children 
served in state-operated programs (SOP) for the 
disabled under Chapter 1 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). 
Statistics on children who receive special 
education and related services in various settings 
and on school personnel who provide such 
services are reported in an annual submission of 
data to the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) by the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia, and the outlying areas. 
The child count information is based on the 
number of disabled children who receive special 
education and related services on December 1 of 
each year for IDEA and October 1 for Chapter I 
of ECl A/SOP. 

For more information about the Anmial Report to 
Congress contact: 

Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services 
Office of Special Education Programs 
Room 3523, Switzer Building 
330 C Street SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
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Bureau of the Census 

U.S, Department of Commerce 



Current Population Swruey 

Current estimates of school oP! olirnont and social 
and economic chc'iract^ . ' of studcnti are 

based on d^ita -iCiJieci in il‘ h .rpiu of the 
Census' r houscho' i Mr :y of about 

60^000 ' ousehold:i. known as • > urrent 
Populo ion Si /V . ) (CP3). TP CP‘5 covers 729 
sample . <-f cnr.si^tin^ of 1 ^3 covnties, 
indepem' - nnd m' or civil uiv’^lons 

throughi ‘.c »h - SO stai - , the Dis^ri, » of 
ColumSi ’ was refected 

from 19 SO \ ‘ *. a> . ' "iv i }' 

upaatiM to p. . ■ , s'-.uaiv>n. In 

199|. tt.: c.ues'ii-rii . was 

rodeS’<n< rt ( i py-iutr. -a .sisled personal 

inttrviwi/ig (C! V *} ■ le'ho \<kS in^ demented. 

In addition, tiie V>90 1 < ns -.,s based population 
controls w th adjustments for the eshmated 
population undercount were also ini' oduced. 

Ihe primary function of the monthly CPS is to 
Collect data on labor force participaUno of the 
civilian noninstitutional population. (It excludes 
military personnel and inmates of institutions.) 

In Octobei of each year, questions or school 
enrollment by grade and other school 
characteristics arc asked about each member of 
the household. 

For additional information refer to the Current 
Pnpuhttoii i ’porfs. Series P-20, or contact: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

School Etiroflmeiit. Each October, the CPS includes 
supplemental questions on the enrollment status 
of the population aged 3 and olden Annual 
reports documenting school enrollment of this 
population have been produced by the Bureau of 
the Census since 1946. The latest report is Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, School Enrollment — 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: 
October 1994. 



For additional information about the CPS school 
enrollment data, contact: 

Education and Scx:ial Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

Educatioml Atlninmcut. Data on years of school 
completed are derived from two questions on the 
CPS instrument. Biennial reports documenting 
educational attainment are produced by the 
Bureau ol the Census using March CPS data. The 
latest report is Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 476 Educational Aftainnwnt in the United 
State-., March 1993 and 1992. 

Beginning with the data for March 1994, 
•^■'bulatiOMS are controikd lo the 1990 census. 
Estimates for earlier years w'vre controlled to 
earlier censuses. 

For additional information about educational 
attainment data, contact: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

Registration. In November of election 
years, the CPS includes supplemental questions 
on voting and registration within the civilian 
noninstitutional population. CPS voting 
estimates exceed counts of the actual number of 
votes cast. On balance, the CPS overstates voting 
in Presidential elections by 10-20 percent of the 
total number of persons reported as having voted. 

Data on voter participation by social and 
economic characteristics of the population of 
voting age have been published since 1964 in 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20. The latest 
report is ‘Voting and Registration in the Election 
of November 1994." 

For additional information about voting and 
registration, contact: 

Jerry T. jennings 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, E>C 2023i> 
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American College Testing Program 

Tie American College Testing (ACT) Assessment 
is designed to measure educational development 
in the areas of English, mathematics, social 
studies, and natural sciences. The ACT 
Assessment is taken by college bound high school 
students, and the test results are used to predict 
how well litudents might perform in college. 

Prior to the 1981-85 school year, national norms 
were based on a 10 percent sample of the 
students taking tk e test. Since then, national 
norms have been b«:ser! on the test scores of all 
students taking the test. Moreover, beginning 
with 1984-85, these norms have been based on 
the most recent ACT scores available from 
students scheduled to graduate in the spring of 
the year in which they take the test. Duplicate 
test records are no longer used to produce 
national figures. 

The 1990 ACT assessment is significantly 
different from previous years. Consequently, it is 
not possible to make direct comparisons between 
scores earned in 1990 and scores earned in 
previous years. To permit continuity in the 
tracking of score trends, ACT has established 
links between scores earned on ACT tests 
administered before October 1989 and scores on 
the new ACT. 

For additional information about the ACT 
Assessment, contact: 

The American College Testing Program 

2201 North Dodge Street 

P.O. Box 168 

Iowa City, lA 52243 

American Federation of Teachers 

The American Federation of Teachers (APT) 
reports national and state average salaries and 
earnings of teachers, other school employees, 
government workers, and professional employees 
over the past 25 years. Tlie AFT’s survey of state 
departments of education obtains information on 
minimum salaries, experienced teachers 
reentering the classroom, and teacher age and 
experience. Most data from the sua-ey are 
reported as received, although some data are 
confirmed by telephone. These data are available 



in the AFT’s annual report Survey and Analysis of 
Salary Trends. While serving as the primary 
vehicle for reporting the results of the AFT’s 
annual survey of state departments of education, 
several other data sources are also used in this 
report. 

For additional information about this survey# 
contact: 

American Federation of Teachers 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20001 

College Entrance Examination Board 

The Admissions Testing Program of the College 
Board comprises a number of college admissions 
t«»ts, including the Preliminary Scholastic 
Assessment Test (PSAT) and the Scholastic 
Assessment Test (SAT). High school students 
participate in the testing program as sophomores, 
juniors, or seniors ^some more than once during 
these 3 years. If they have taken the tests more 
than once, only the most recent scores are 
tabulated. The PSAT and SAT report subscores in 
the areas of mathematics and verbal ability. 

The SAT results are not representative of high 
school students or college bound students 
nationally since the sample is self-selected. 
Generally, tests are taken by students who need 
the results to attend a particular college or 
university. The state totals are greatly affected by 
the requirements of its state colleges. Public 
colleges in a number of states require ACT scores 
rather than SAT scores. Thus, the proportion of 
students taking the SAT in these states is very 
low and is inappropriate for any comparison. In 
recent years, about 1 million high school students 
have taken the examination annually. 

For additional information about the SAT, 
contact: 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) 
reports revenues and expenditure data in its 
annual publication. Estimates of School Statistics. 
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Each year NEA prepares regression-based 
estimates of financial and other education 
statistics and submits them to the states for 
vertflc. ion. Generally, about 30 states adjust 
these estimates based on their own data. These 
preliminary data are published by NEA along 
with revised data from previous years. States are 
asked to revise previously submitted data as final 
figures become available. The most recent 
publication contains all changes reported to the 
NEA. Some tables in The Condition of Education 
use revised estimates of financial data prepared 
by the NEA because it is the most current source. 
Since expenditure data reported to NCES must 
be certified for use in the U.S. Department of 
Education formula grant programs (such as 
Chapter 1 of the ECIA), NCES data are not 
available as soon as NEA estimates. 

For additional information about this data, 
contact: 

National Education Association — Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

The International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement 

lEA Reading Literacy Study 

In the period 1989-92, the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IE A) conducted a Reading Literacy- 
Study in 32 systems of education. The study 
focused on two levels in each of these systems: 1) 
the grade level where most 9-year-olds w^ere to be 
found; and 2) the grade level where most 14-year- 
olds were to be found. 

To obtain comparable samples of students, multi- 
stage sampling was used in each country and 
schools or classes were typically drawn with a 
probability proportional to the size of the school 
or class. 

Additional information is available in the lEA, 
report Hon* in the World Do Students Read? by 
Warwick B. Elley. 



OrganUzation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 

The Organization for Economic Cn-operation and 
Development (OECD) publishes analyses of 
national policies in education, training, and 
economics in 23 countries* The countries 
surveyed include: Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. 

Since only developed nations, mostly European, 
are included in CiECD studies, the range of 
analysis is limited. However, OECD data allow 
for some detailed international comparisons of 
financial resources or other education variables to 
be made for this selected group of countries. 

For additional information about OECD data, 
contact: 

OECD 

2, rue Andre-Pascal 

75775 PARIS CEDEX 16, France 
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Ir National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 

A, Surveys 

Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
First Follow-up (1994) 

Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Survey 
Base Ye;ir(1990) 

Second Follow-up (1994) 

Common Core of Data (CCD) 



Indicator Number 



11,31,35 

9,10 

9,10 

38, 40, 51 



Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education Survey 53, 54 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) 6, 26 

International Assessment of Education Progress 23, 24 

Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 

Fall Enrollment Survey 12, 39, 45, 51 

Financial Statistics 53, 54 

Institutional Characteristics 12 

Degrees Conferred 40, 41 



National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 58 

National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 15, 16, 17, 19 



National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) 



Base Year (1988) 6 

First Follow-up (1990) 6 

Second Follow-up (1^2) 6, 46 

Third Follow-up (1994) 6 

National Household Education Survey (NHES) 

Adult Education Component 14 

Early Childhood Program Participation 2 

School Safety and Discipline File 4 



National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) 
National Survey of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF) 
Recent College Graduates Survey (RCG) 

Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 



13 

49, 50,59 
11,35 

42, 47,48, 55,56, 57,59 
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Sources of Data 




B, Publications 



1994 Geography Report Card for the Nation and States, 1 996 19 

1994 High School Transcripts Study Tabulations: Cortiparative 

Dnin on Credits Earned and Demographics for 1994, 1987, 

and 1992 High School Graduates, 1995 18, 28, 29 

2994 N.4FP U.S. History Report Card, 1995 18 

2994 Reading Report Card for the Nation and the States, 1996 17 



220 Years of American Education: A Statistical Portrait 



50 



Digest ofEdiiUition Statistics 



12, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 
45, 51, 53, 55 



Dropout Rates in the United States 5 

Projections of Education Statistics 38 

Trends in Academic Progress: Achievement of U.S. Students 
in Science, 1969 to 1992, Mathematics, 1973 to 1992; 

Reading, 1971 to 1992; and Writing, 1984 to 1992, 1994 15, 16 



2. Office of Special Education ani Rehabilitative Services 
U.S. Department of Education 

Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of 

the Indizuduals with Disabilities Education Act 43 

3. Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Current Population Survey 



October CPS 1, 3, 7, S, 30 

March CPS 25, 32, 33, 34, 36 

Current Population Reports 

Income, Poverty and Valuations of Non-cash Benefits 

(based on March CPS) 1 2, 44 

Voting and Registration in the Election of November 

(based on November CPS) 37 

4. Executive Office of the President 

EconomU Rep vt to the President 51 
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Sources of Data 



Other Organization Sources 



1. American Federation of Teachers 

Siirvq/ and Anali/sis of Salary Trends, 1995 

2. College Entrance Examination Board 

Natiofwl Report: College Bound Seniors, 1972-95 

3. The International Association for the Evaluation of 

Educational Achievement 

Hoiv in the World Do Students Read? 1992 

4. National Education Association 

of State School Statistics, 1994 

5. Organization for Economic Co-operation and 

Development 

International indicators Project 

Literacy, Economy and Society, Results of the International Adult 
Literacy Surzrey, 1995 

OECD Education Statistics, 1985-92 



55 

22 



20 

55 



52 

21 

27 
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Academic support: (See Expenditures.) 

Adult education: College, vocational, or 
occupational programs, continuing education or 
non-credit courses, correspondence courses and 
tutoring, as well as courses and other educational 
activities provided by employers, community 
groups, and other providers. 

Advanced degree: Any formal degree attained 
after the bachelor's degree. Advanced degrees 
include master's degrees, doctoral degrees, and 
professional degrees. 

Advantaged urban: Students in this group live in 
metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs) and attend 
schools where a high proportion of the students’ 
parents are in professional or managerial 
positions. Schools were placed into this category- 
on the basis of information about the type of 
community, the size of its population, and an 
occupational profile of residents provided by 
school principals participating in the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

Appropriations (federal funds): Budget 
authority provided through the congressional 
appropriation process that permits federal 
agencies to incur obligations and to make 
payments. 

Appropriations (institutional revenues): An 
amount (other than a grant or contract) received 
from or made available to an institution through 
an act of a legislative body. 

Associate's degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a sub-baccalaureate 
program of studies, usually requiring at least 2 
years (or equivalent) of full-tijne college-level 
study. This includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work- study program. 

Auxiliary enterprises: (See Revenues.) 

Average daily attendance (ADA): Tlie aggregate 
attendance of students in a school during a 
reporting period (normally a school year) divided 
by the number of days that school is in session 
during this period. Only days on which the 
students arc under the guidance and direction of 
teachers should be considered days in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM): The 
aggregate membership of a school during a 



reporting period (normally a school year) divided 
by the number of days that school is in session 
during this period. Only days on which the 
students are under the guidance and direction of 
teachers should be considered days in session. 

The average daily membership for groups of 
schools having varying lengths of terms is the 
average of the average daily memberships 
obtained for the individual schools. 

Baccalaureate degree: (See Bachelor's degree.) 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a baccalaureate program 
of studies, usually requiring at least 4 years (or 
equivalent) of full-time college-level study. This 
includes degrees granted in a cooperative or 
work-study program. 

Carnegie unit: A standard of liicasuremcmt used 
for secondary education that represents the 
completion of a course that meets one period per 
day for I year. 

Catholic school: (See Orientation.) 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a 
statistical factor in common, for example, year of 
birth. 

Certificate: An award granted for the successful 
completion of a sub-baccalaureatc program of 
studies, usually requiring less than 2 years of full- 
time postsecondary study. 

College: A postsccondary school that offers 
general or liberal arts education, usually leading 
to an associate's, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or 
first-professional degree. Junior colleges and 
community colleges arc included under this 
terminology. 

Combined elementary and secondary school: A 
school that encompasses instruction at both the 
elementary and secondary le\‘els. Examples of 
combined elementary and secondary school 
grade spans would be grades 1-12 or grades 5-12. 

Computer and information sciences: A group of 
instructional programs that describes computer 
and information sciences, including computer 
programming, data processing, and infor:nation 
systems. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that ha\'c been 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to 
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eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct 
comparison across years. 

Consumer price index (CFl): This price index 
measures the average change in the cost of a 
fixed-market basket of goods and services 
purchased by consumers. 

Control of institutions: A classificati jn of 
institutions of elementary /secondary or higher 
education by whether the institution is operated 
by publicly elected or appointed officials (public 
control) or by privately elected or appointed 
officials and derives its major source of funds 
from private sources (private control). 

Core subjects: A Nation at Risk recommended 
that all students seeking a high school diploma be 
required to enroll in a core curriculum called 
"Mew Basics." The core subjects included in this 
pian are 4 units of English, 3 units each of 
scicn.i?, social studies, md mathematics, and 0.5 
units of computer science. 

Cost of college attendance: Oist of living for 
stucli.nts attending postsecondary institutions, 
including tuition and fees, books, room and 
board, child care, transportation, and other 
miscellaneous expenses. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts thal have not 
been adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: 
(Sec Expenditures.) 

Current- fund expenditures: (See Expenditures.) 

Current- fund revenues: (See Revenues.) 

Depeijdent student: A student who under 
federal criteria is considered to be financially 
dependent on his or her parents or guardians. 
Most full-time students arc considered dependent 
until they are 24 years old. 

Disadvantaged urban; Students in this group 
live in metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs) and 
attend schools where a high proportion of the 
students' parents are on welfare or are not 
regularly employed. Schools were placed into 
this category on the basis of information about 
the type of community, the size of its population, 
and an occupational profile of residents provided 
by school principals participating in NAEP. 

Doctor*s degree: An earned degree carrying the 
title of Doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree 



(Ph.D.) is the highest academic degree and 
requires mastery within a field of knowledge and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly 
research. Other doctorates are awarded for 
fulfilling specialized requirements in professional 
fields, such as education (Ed.D.), musical arts 
(D.M.A.), business administration (D.B.A.), and 
engineering (D.Eng. or D.E.S.). Many doctor's 
degrees in both academic and professional fields 
require an earned master's degree as a 
prerequisite. First-profe onal degrees, such as 
M.D. and D.D.S., are not included under this 
heading. (See First-professional degree.) 

Dropout: The term is used both to describe the 
event of leaving school before graduating and the 
status of an individual who is not in school and 
who is not a graduate. Transferring schools, for 
example, from a public to a private sciiooi, is not 
regarded as a dropout event. A person who 
^rops out of school may later return and 
graduate. At the time the person left school 
initially, he or she is called a dropout. At the time 
the person returns to school, he or she is called a 
:>topout. Measures to describe these often 
complicated behaviors include the ' vent dropout 
rate (or the closely related school persistence 
rate), the status dropout rate, and the high' school 
completion rate. 

Educational and general exp,..iditures: (See 
Expenditures.) 

Educational attainment: The highest grade of 
re^ ular school attended and completed. 

Elementary school: A school classified as 
elementary by state and local practice and 
composed of any span of grades not above grade 
8. Pre* chool or kindergarten is included under 
this heading only if it is an integral part of an 
elementary school or a regularly established 
school system. 

Elementary/secondary school: As reported in 
this publication, includes only regular schools 
(i.e., schools that are part of state and local school 
systems, and also most not-for-profit private 
elementary/secondary schools, both religiously 
affiliated and nonsectarian). Schools not reported 
include subcollegiate departments of institutions 
of higher education, residential schools for 
exceptional children, federal schools for 
American Indians, and federal schools on 
military posts and other federal installations. 
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Employed: Includes civilian^ non-institut- 
ionalized persons who 1) worked during any part 
of the survey week as paid employees; worked in 
their own businesses, professions, or farms; or 
worked 15 hours or more as unpaid workers in a 
family-owned enterprise; or 2) who were not 
working but had jobs or businesses from which 
they were temporarily absent due to illness, bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management dispute, or 
personal reasom, whether or not they were 
seeking another job. 

Engineering and engineering technologies: 
Instructional programs that describe the 
mathematical and natural science knowledge 
gained by study, experience, and practice and 
applied with judgment to develop ways to 
economically use the materials and forces of 
nature for the benefit of humanity. Includes 
programs that prepare individuals to support and 
assist engineers and similar professionals. 

English: A group of in&lructional programs that 
describes the En^ish language arts, including 
composition, creative writing, and the study of 
literature. 

Enrollment: The total number of students 
registered in a given school unit at a given time, 
generally in the fall of a year. 

Expected family contribution (EFC): The 
amount that a family is expected to pay toward 
meeting costs of postsecondary attendance (both 
students and parents of dependent students are 
expected to make contributions). This amount is 
determined through an analysis of need (i.e., the 
Congressional Methodology) and is bared on 
taxable and nontaxable income and assets as well 
as family size, the number of family members 
attending postsecondary institutions, 
extraordinary medical expenses, and so forth. 

For dependent students, the EFC consists of both 
a parental contribution and a separately 
calculated student contribution. The minimum 
student contribution in 1988-89 was $700 for 
freshmen and $900 for other undergraduates. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or 
unpaid, which are presumed to benefit the 
current fiscal year. For elementary /secondary 
schools, these include all charges for curreni 
outlays plus capital outlays and interest on school 
debt. For institutions of higher education, these 
Include current outlays plus capita) outlays. For 



government, these include charges net of 
recoveries and other correcting transactions other 
than for retirement of debt, investment in 
securities, extension of credit, or as agency 
transaction. Also, government expenditures 
include only external transactions, such as the 
provision of prerequisites or other payments in 
kind. Aggregates for groups of governments 
exclude intergovernmental transactions among 
the governments. 

Academic support: This category of college 
expenditures includes expenditures for 
support services that are an integral part of 
the institution's primary missions of 
instruction, research, or public service. 
Includes expenditures for libraries, galleries, 
audio/visual services, academic computing 
support, ancillary support, academic 
administration, personnel development, and 
course and curriculum development. 

Current expenditures (elementary/ 
secondary): The expenditures for operating 
local public schools, excluding capital outlay 
and interest on school debt. These 
expenditures include such items as salaries 
for school personnel, fixed charges, student 
transportation, school books and malerials, 
and energy costs. Beginning in 1980-81, 
expenditures for state administration are 
excluded. 

Current expenditures per pupil In 
enrollment: Current expenditures for the 
regular school term divided by the total 
number of students registered in a given 
school unit at a given time, generally in the 
fall of a year. 

Current-fund expenditures (higher 
education): Money spent to meet current 
operating costs, including salaries, v^ages, 
utilities, student services, public services, 
research libraries, scholarships, fellowships, 
auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and 
inaependent operations. Excludes loans, 
capital expenditures, and investments. 

Educational and general expenditures: The 
sum of current-fund expenditures on 
instruction, research, public service, academic 
support, student services, institutional 
support, operation and maintenance of plant. 
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and awards from restricted and unrestricted 
funds. 

Instruction: This category includes 
expenditures of the colleges, schools, 
departments, and other instructional 
divisions of higher education institutions, 
and expenditures for departmental research 
and public service, which are not separately 
budgeted. Includes expenditures for both 
credit and non-credit activities. Excludes 
expenditures for academic administration 
where the primary function is administration 
(e.g., academic deans). 

Scholarships and fellowships: This category 
of college expenditures applies only to money 
given in the form of outright grants and 
trainee stipends to ndividuals enrolled in 
formal course work, either for credit or not. 
Aid to students in the form of tuition or fee 
remissions is included. College work-study 
funds are excluded and are reported under 
the program in which the student is working. 
In the tabulations in this volume. Pell grants 
are not included in this expenditure category. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a 
particular period of time divided by a student 
unit of measure, such as enrollment, average 
daily attendance, or average daily membership. 

Family income: The combined income of all 
family members 14 years old and older living in 
the household for the period of 1 year. Income 
includes money income from jobs; net income 
from business, farm, or rent; pensions; dividends; 
interest; social security payments; and any other 
money income. 

Federal aid: Student financial aid whose source 
is the federal government. This aid can either be 
provided by or administered by a federal agency. 
Federal agencies providing aid include the 
Department of Education, Department of Health 
and Human Services, Department of Defense, 
Veterans Administration, and the National 
Science Foundation. Federal aid can be in the 
form of grants, loans, and work-study aid. 

Federal funds: Amounts collected and used by 
the federal government for the general purposes 
of the government. There are four types of 
federal fund accounts: the general fund, special 



funds, public enterprise funds, and 
intragovemmental funds. The major federal fund 
is the general fund, which is derived from general 
taxes and borrowing. Federal funds also include 
certain earmarked collections, such as those 
generated by and used to finance a continuing 
cycle of business- type operations. 

First-professional degree: A degree that signifies 
both completion of the academic requirements for 
beginning practice in a given profession and a 
level of professional skill beyond that normally 
required for a bachelor's degree. This degree is 
usually based on a program requiring at least 2 
academic y?ars of work prior to entrance and a 
total of at least 6 academic years of work to 
complete the degree program, including both 
prior-required college work a;id the professional 
program itself. Py NCES definition, 
first-professional degrees are awarded in the 
fields of dentistry (D.D.S or D.M.D.), medicine 
(M.D.), optometry (O.D.), osteopathic medicine 
(D.O.), pharmacy (D.Phar.), podia trie medicine 
(D.P.M.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M.), 
chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.), law (J.D.), and 
tl cal professions (M.Div. or M.H.L.). 

First'time teachers: Individuals who are 
teaching full time in the nation's school system 
this year for the first time. These teachers include 
recent college graduates, former substitute 
teachers, or individuals who had other jobs 
besides teaching either inside or outside the field 
of education. 

Fiscal yean The yearly accounting period for the 
federal government, which begins on October 1 
and ends on the following September 30. The 
fiscal year is designated by the calendar year in 
which it ends; for example, fiscal year 1992 begins 
on October 1, 1991, and ends on September 30, 
1992. (From fiscal year 1844 to fiscal year 1976 the 
fiscal year began on July 1 and ended on the 
following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional 
programs that describes the structure and use of 
language that is common or indigenous to 
individuals of the same community or nation, the 
same geographical area, or the same cultural 
traditions. Programs cover such features as 
sound, literature, syntax, phonology, semantics, 
sentences, prose, and verse, as well as the 
development of skills and attitudes used in 
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coitimimicating and evaluating thoughts and 
feelings through oral and written language. 

Free lunch eligibles: The National School Lunch 
Program’s assistance program for low income 
children. Families with school-iiged children 
who fall below the poverty level and have no 
other significant assets are eligible to receive 
government assistance in the form of free or 
reduced-price school lunches. 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a total 
credit load equal to at least 75 percent of the 
normal full-time course load. 

full- time-equivalent (FTE> enrollment: For 
insHtutions of higher education, enrollment of 
full-time students, plus the full-time equivalent 
of part-time students as reported by institutions 
In the absence of an equivalent reported by an 
institution, the FTE enrollment is estimated by 
adding one-third of part-time enrollment to 
full-time enrollment. 

Full-time instructional faculty: Those members 
of the instruction/research staff who are 
employed full-time as defined by the institution, 
including faculty with released time for research 
and faculty on sabbatical leave. Full-time counts 
exclude faculty who are employed to teach less 
than tv*ro semesters, three quarters, two 
trimesters, or two 4-month sessions; replacements 
for faculty on sabbatical leave or those on leave 
without pay; faculty for preclinical and clinical 
medicine; faculty who are donating their services; 
faculty who are members of military 
organizations and paid on a different pay scale 
from civilian employees; academic officers whose 
primary duties are administrative; and graduate 
students who assist in the instruction of courses. 

Full-time worker One who is employed for 35 
or more hours per week, including paid leave Sr 
illness, vacation, and holidays. Hours may he 
repori«d either for a survey reference week, or for 
the previous calendar year, in which case they 
refer to the usual hours worked. 

GED recipient: A person who has obtained 
certification of high school equivalency by 
meeting state requirements and passing an 
approved exam, which is intended to provide an 
appraisal of the person's achievement or 
performance in the broad subject matter areas 



usually required for high school graduation. (See 
General Educational Development Test.) 

General Educational Development (GED) Test; 
A test administered by the American Council on 
Education as the basis for awarding a high school 
equivalency certification. 

Geographic region: 1) The four regions used by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, and the 
National Education Association (NEA) are as 
follows (note that the NEA designated the 
Central region as the Middle region in its 
classification): 



Northeast 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
E^ode Island 
Vermont 



Southeast 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



Central (Middle) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 
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2) The regions used by the Bureau of the Census 
in Current Population Survey (CPS) taoulations 
are as follows: 



hlortheast 


Midwest 


(New England) 


(East North Central) 


Maine 


Ohio 


New Hampshire 


Indiana 


Vermont 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Wisconsin 


(Middle Atlantic) 


(West North Central) 


New York 


Minnesota 


New Jersey 


Iowa 


Pennsylvania 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South 


West 


(South Atlantic) 


(Mountain) 


Delaware 


Montana 


Maryland 


Idaho 


District of Columbia 


Wyoming 


Virginia 


Colorado 


West Virginia 


New Mexico 


North Carolina 


Arizona 



South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

(East South Central) 

Kentucky 
Termessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

(West South Central) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Government appropriation: An amount (other 
than a grant or contract) received from or made 
available to an institution through an act of a 
legislative body. 

Government grantor contract: Revenues from a 
government agency for a specific research project 
or other program. 



Utah 

Nevada 

(Pacific) 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



Graduate: An individual who has received 
formal recognition for the successful completion 
of a prescribed program of studies. 

Graduate Record Examination (GRE): Multiple- 
choice examinations administered by the 
Educational Testmg Service (ETS) and taken by 
applicants who plan to attend certain graduate 
schools. Two generalized tests are offered, plus 
specialized tests in a variety of subject areas. 
Ordinarily, a student will take only the 
specialized test that applies to the intended field 
of study. 

Grants: Also known as scholarships, these are 
funds for postsecondary education that do not 
have to be repaid. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Gross national 
product less net property income from abroad. 
Both gross national product and gross domestic 
product aggregate ordy the incomes of residents 
of a nation, corporate and individual, derived 
directly from the current production of goods and 
services. However, gross national product also 
includes net property from abroad. (See also 
Gross National Product.) 

Gross National Product (GNP): A measure of 
the money value of the goods and services 
available to the nation from economic activity. 
GNP can be viewed in terms of expenditure 
categories, which include purchases of goods and 
services by consumers and government, gross 
private domestic investment, and net exports of 
goods and services. The goods and services 
included ere largely those bought for final use 
(excluding illegal transactions) in the market 
economy. A number of inclusions, however 
represent imputed values, the most important of 
which is rental value of owner-occupied housing. 
GNP, in this broad context, measures the output 
attributable to the factors of production, labor, 
and property supplied by U.S. residents. 

Guidance counselor. (See Staff, 
elementary /second ary education.) 

High school; A secondary school offering the 
final years of high school work necessary for 
graduation, usually including grades 10, IL 12 
(in a 6-3*3 plan) or grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 
6-2-4 plan). 

High school program: A program of studies 
designed to prepare students for their 
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postsecondary education and occupation. Four 
types of programs are usually distinguished as 
academic, vocational, general, and personal use. 
An academic program is designed to prepare 
students for continued study at a college or 
university. A vocational program is designed to 
prepare students for employment in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupations. A 
general program is designed to provide students 
with the understanding and competence to 
function effectively in a free society, and usually 
represents a mixture of academic and vocational 
components. A personal use program provides a 
student with general skills in areas such as 
health, religion, and military science. 

Higher education: Study beyond secondary 
school at an institution that offers programs 
terminating in an associate's, bachelor's, or higher 
degree. 

Higher education institutions (general 
definition): Institutions providing education 
above the instructional level of the secondary 
schools, usually beginning with grade 13. 
Typically, these institutions include colleges, 
universities, graduate schools, professional 
schools, and other degree-granting institutions. 

Higher education price index: A price index that 
measures average changes in the prices of goods 
and services purchased by colleges and 
universities through current-fund education and 
general expenditures (excluding expenditures for 
sponsored research and auxiliary enterprises). 

Humanities: Instructional programs in the 
following fields: area and ethnic studies, foreign 
languages, letters, liberal/general studies, 
multi/ interdisciplinary studies, philosophy and 
religion, theology, and the visual and performing 
arts. 

Independent operations: A g**oup of 
self-supporting activities under control of a 
college or university. For purposes of financial 
surveys conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, this category is composed 
principally of federally funded research and 
development centers (FFRDC). 

Inflation: An upward movement in general price 
levels that results in a decline of purchasing 
power. 



Institutional support: The category of higher 
education expenditures that includes d ly-to-day 
operational support for colleges, excluding 
expenditures for physical plant operations. 
Examples of institutional support include general 
administrative services, executive direction and 
planning, legal and fiscal operations, and 
community relations. 

Instruction: (See Expenditures.) 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent number 
of positions, not the number of di ‘rent 
individuals occupying the positions duririg the 
school year. In local schools, includes all public 
elementary and secondary (junior and senior 
high) day-school positions that are in the nature 
of teaching or in Uie improvement of the 
teaching-Ieamirig situation. Includes consultants 
or supervisors of instruction, principals, teachers, 
guidance personnel, librarians, psychological 
personnel, and other instructiona) staff. Excludes 
administrative staff, attendance personnel, 
clerical personnel, and junior college staff. 

Labor force: Individuals employed as civilians, 
unemployed, or in the am ■ d serv ices during the 
survey week. The "civilian labor force" is 
composed of all civilians classified as employed 
or unemployed. (See Employed and 
Unemployed.) 

Life sciences: Life sciences are instructional 
programs that describe the systematic study of 
living organisms. Life sciences include biology, 
biochemistry, biophysics, and zoology. 

Limited*EngUsh-proficient: A concept 
developed to assist in identifying those language- 
minority students (children from language 
backgrounds other than English) who need 
language assistance services, in their own 
language or in English, in the schools. The 
Bilingual Education Act, reauthorized in 1988 
(P.L. 100-297), describes a Umited-EngUsh- 
proficient (LEP) student as one who 

1 ) meets one or more of the following 

conditions: 

a) a student who was bom outside the 
United States or whose native language is 
not English; 

b) a student who comes from an 
environment where a language other than 
English is dominant; or 
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c) a student who is an American Indian or 
Alaskan Native and comes from an 
environment where a language other than 
English has had a significant impact on 
his/her level of English language 
proficiency; and 

2) has sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, 
writing, or understanding the English 
language to deny him or her Ihe opportunity 
to learn successfully in English-only 
classrooms. 

In practice, many ways of making this 
determination about an individual student are 
being used by school systems across the Jnitcd 
Stales. These include various combinations of 
home language purveys, informal teacher 
determination, formal interviews, and a number 
of types of assessment tests for dassificaticn, 
placement, and monitoring of progress. 

Literacy: See supplemental note to Indicator 31. 

Loan: Borrowed money that must be repaid. 

Local educaSon agency (LEA): (See School 
district.) 

Master's degree: A degree av\'arded for 
successful coritpictson oi a program generally 
requiring I or 2 years of full-time college-level 
study beytmd the bachelor’s degree. One type of 
master s degree, including the Master of .Arts 
degree, or M.A., and the Master of Science 
degree. Or M S., is awarded in the libr?ral arts and 
sciences for advanced scholarship in a subject 
field or discipline and demonstrated ability to 
perform scholarly research. A second type of 
masters degree is awarded for the completion of 
a professionally oriented program, for example, 
an M. Ed. in education, an M.B.A. in business 
administration, an M.F.A. in fine arts, an M.M. in 
music, an M.S W. in social work, and an M.P.A. 
in public administration. A third type of master s 
degree is awarded in professional fields for study 
beyond the first-professional degree, tor example, 
the Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of Science 
in various medical specializations. 

Mathematics: A group of instructional programs 
that describes the science of logical symbolic 
language an.! its applications. 



Metropolitan population: The population 
residing in metropolitan statistical areas (MS As). 
(See Metropolitan Statistical Area.) 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large 
population nucleus and the nearby communities 
that have a high degree of economic and social 
integration with that nucleus. Each MSA consists 
of one or more entire counties (or county 
equivalents) that meet specified standards 
pertaining to population, commuting ties, and 
metropolitan character. In New England, towns 
and cities, rather than counties, are the basic 
units. MSAs are designated by the Office of 
Management and Budget. An MSA includes a 
city and, generally, its entire urban area and the 
remainder of the county or counties in which the 
urban area is located. An MSA also includes 
such additional outlying counties that meet 
specified criteria relating to metropolitan 
character and level of commuting of workers into 
the central city or counties. Specified criteria 
governing the definition of MSAs recognized 
before 19B0 are published in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas: 1975, issued by the Office of 
Management and Budget. New MSAs were 
designated when 1980 counts showed that they 
met one or both of the following criteria: 

1 ) Included a city with a population of at least 
50,000 within their corporate limits; or 

2) Ir. • uded a Census, Bureau -defined urbanized 
area (which must have a population of at 
least 50,000) and a total MSA populatitm of at 
least 100,000 (or, in New England, 75,000). 

Minority: Any racial /ethnic group that is non- 
while is considered minority. (See Raci il/ethnic 
group.) 

Modal grade: The modal grade is ihe year of 
school in which the largest proportion of students 
of a given age are enrolled. Enrolled persons are 
classified according to their relative progress in 
school, that is, i.,i».iher the grade or year in which 
they were enrolled was below, at, or above the 
modal (or typical) grade for persons of their age 
at the lime of the sur\'ey. 

A Nation at Risk: A report published by the U.S. 
Department of Ed\icalion in 1983 highlighting 
deficiencies in knowledge of the nation’s students 
and population as a whole in areas such as 
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literacy, mathematics, geography, and basic 
science. 

Natural sciences: A group of fields of study that 
includes the life sciences, physical sciences, and 
mathematics. 

Nonmetropolitan residence group: The 
population residing outside metropolitan 
statistical areas. (See Metropolitan statistical 
area.) 

Nonsupervisory instructional staff: Persons 
such as curriculum specialists, counselors, 
librai ians, remedial specialists, and others 
possessing education certification but not 
responsible for day-to-day teaching of the same 
group of pupils. 

Nursery school: (See Preprimary.) 

Obligations: Amounts of orders placed, 
contracts awarded, services received, or similar 
legally binding commitments made by federal 
agencies during a given period that will require 
outlays during the same or some future period. 

Orientation (private sch >ol): The group or 
groups, if any, with which a private 
elementary/secondary school is affiliated, or 
from which it derives subsidy or support. Such 
organizations include the following: 

Catholic school: A private school over which 
a Roman Catholic church group exercises 
some control or provides some form of 
subsidy. Catholic schools for the most part 
include those operated or supported by: a 
parish, a group of parishes, a diocese, or a 
Catholic religious order. 

Other religious school: A private school that 
is affiliated with an organized religion or 
denomination other than Roman Catholicism 
or that has a religious orientation other than 
Catholicism in its operation and curriculum. 

Nonsectarian school: A private school whose 
curriculum and operation are independent of 
religious orientation and influence in all but 
incidental ways. 

Other technical/professional fields: A group of 
occupationally oriented fields, other than 
business, computer science, education, and 
engineering, which includes agriculture and 
agricultural sciences, architecture, 



communications, communications technologies, 
home economics, law, library and archival 
sciences, military sciences, parks and recreation, 
protective services, and public affairs. 

Outlays: The value of checks issued, interest 
accrued on the public debt, or other payments 
made, net of refunds and reimbursements. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a total 
credit load less than 75 percent of the normal 
full-time credit load. 

Part-time worker. One who is employed for 1-34 
hours a week, including paid leave for illness, 
vacation, and holidays. Hours may be reported 
either for a survey rrference week, or for the 
previous calendar year, in which case they refer 
to the usual hours worked. 

Part-year worker: One who was employed at 
least 1 week but fewer than 50 weeks during the 
previous calendar year, including paid leave for 
illness, vacation, or other reasons. 

Percentile (score): A value on a scale of zero to 
100 that indicates the percent of a distribution 
that is equal to or below it. A score in the 95th 
percentile is a score equal to or better than 95 
percent of all other scores. 

Personal income: Current income received by 
persons from all sources minus their personal 
contributions for social insurance. Classified as 
"persons" are individuals (including owners of 
unincorporated firms), nonprofit institutions 
serving individuals, private trust funds, and 
private non-insured welfare funds. Personal 
income includes transfers (payments not 
resulting from current production) from 
government and business such as social security 
benefits and military pensions, but excludes 
transfers among persons. 

Physical sciences: Physical sciences are 
instructional programs that describe inanimate 
objects, processes, or matter, energy, and 
associated phenomena. Physical sciences include 
astronomy, astrophysics, atmospheric sciences, 
chemistry, geology, physics, planetary science, 
and science technologies. 

Postsecondary education: The provision of 
formal instructional programs with a curriculum 
designed primarily for students who have 
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completed the requirements for a high school 
diploma or equivalent. This includes programs 
of an academic, vocational, and continuing 
professional education purpose, and excludes 
vocational and adult basic education programs. 

Poverty level; Poverty status is based on reports 
of family income on the March Current 
Population Survey, Families or individuals with 
gross incomes below the poverty threshold are 
classified as below the poverty level. Poverty 
thresholds in 1992 ranged from $7,143 for a 
person living alone to $28,745 for a family of four 
or more. 

Prekindergarten: (See Preprimary,) 

Preprimary; Elementary education programs for 
children who are too young for first grade. The 
year before first grade is called kindergarten; the 
year(s) before kindergarten is called preschool, 
nursery school, or prekindergarten. Not included 
in prekindergarten is essentially custodial care 
provided in private homes. Prekindergarten 
programs may be provided in regular elementary 
schools (with kindergarten, first-grade and higher 
grade programs) or in preschools (with only 
prekindergarten programs.) 

Private school or institution: A school or 
institution that is controlled by an individual or 
agency other than a state, a subdivision of a state, 
or the federal government, which is usually not 
supported primarily by public funds, and is not 
operated by publicly elected or appointed 
officials. 

Proprietary institution: An educational 
institution that is under private control but whose 
profits derive from revenues subject to taxation. 

Purchasing power parity: A method of 
converting other countries' expenditures to U.S. 
dollars in order to compare expenditure rates, 
Purchasiiig power parity indices are calculated by 
comparing the cost of a fixed-market basket of 
goods in each country. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating 
general racial or ethnic heritage based on self- 
identification, as in data collected by the Bureau 
of the Census, or on observer identification, as in 
data collected by the Office for Civil Rights. 

These categories are In accordance with the Office 
of Management and Budget standard 
classification scheme presented below: 



American Indian/ Alaskan Native: A person 
having origins in any of the original peoples 
of North America and maintaining cultural 
identification through tribal affiliation or 
community recognition. 

Asian/ Pacific Islander: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian 
subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This area 
includes, for example, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the 
black racial groups in Africa, Normally 
excludes persons of Hispanic origin except 
for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the 
Census, which are noted accordingly. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexi m, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, or 
other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of 
race. 

White: A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Europe, North Africa, or 
the Middle East, Normally excludes persons 
of Hispanic origin except for tabulations 
produced by the Bureau of the Census, which 
are noted accordingly. 

Reentrants: Teachers who left the school system 
for a period of time, and have now returned to 
classroom teaching. 

Remedial education: Instruction for a student 
lacking the reading, writing, or mathematics 
skills necessary to perform college-level work at 
the level required by the attended institution. 

Revenues: All funds received from external 
sources net of refunds, and correcting 
transactions. Non-cash transactions such as 
receipt of services, commodities, or other receipts 
"in kind" are excluded as are funds received from 
the issuance of debt, liquidation of investments, 
and non-routine sale of property. 

Auxiliary enterprises: This category includes 
those essentially self-supporting operations 
that exist to furnish a ser\'Ice to students, 
faculty, or staff, and that charge a fee that is 
directly related to, although not necessarily 
equal to, the cost of the service. Examples are 
residence halls, food services, college stores, 
and intercollegiate athletics. 
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Current-fund revenues (higher education); 
Money received during the current fiscal year 
from revenue that can be used to pay 
obligations currently due, and surpluses 
reappropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or 
stipulated to be paid to an individual, before 
deductions, for personal services rendered while 
on the payroll of a business or organizaHon. 

Salary workers: Any person who worked one or 
more days during the previous year and was paid 
on the basis of a yearly salary is considcr^^d a 
salary worker. 

Scholarships and fellowships: (See 
Expenditures.) 

Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT): An 
examination administered by the Educational 
Testing Service and used to predict the facility 
with which an mdividual will progress in 
learning college-level academic subjects. 

School climate: The social system and culture of 
the school, including the organizational structure 
of the school and values and expectations within 
it. 

School district: An education agency at the local 
level that exists primarily to operate public 
schools or to contract for public school services. 
Synonyms are "local basic administrative unit" 
and "local education agency.*' 

School yean The 12-month period of time 
denoting the beginning and ending dates for 
school accounting purposes, usually from July 1 
through June 30. 

Science: The body of related courses concerned 
with knowledge of the physical and biological 
world and with the processes of discovering and 
validating this knowledge. 

Secondary school: A school that has any span of 
grades beginning with the next grade following 
an elementary or middle-school (usually grade 7, 
8, or 9) and ending with or below grade i2. Both 
junior high schools and senior high schools are 
included. 

Social and behavioral sciences: A group of 
scientific fields of study that includes 
anthropology, archeology, criminology, 
demography, economics, geog "iphy, history. 



international relations, psychology, sociology, 
and urban studies. 

Social studies: A group of instructional 
programs that describes the substantive portions 
of behavior, past and present activities, 
interactions, and organizations of people 
associated together for religious, benevolent, 
cultural, scientific, political, patriotic, or other 
purposes. 

Socioeconomic status (5ES): The SE5 quartile 
variable used for both High School and Beyond 
and the National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 was built using parental education level, 
parental occupation, family income, and 
household items. Students were placed in 
quartiles based on their standardized composite 
score. By definition, one quarter of each cohort 
will reside in the bottom SES quartile, even if 
education levels, incense, and the number of 
persons in more prestigious occupations increase. 
The terms high, middle, and low SES refer to the 
upper, middle two, and lower quai tiles of the 
weighted SES composite index distribution. 

Staff assignments, elementary and secondary 
school; 

District administrative support staff: Pers- 
onnel who are assigned to the staffs of the 
district administrators. They may be clerks, 
computer programmers, and others 
concerned with the fu; ctioning of the entire 
district. 

District administrators: The chief executive 
officers of education agencies (such as 
superintendents and deputies) and all others 
with district-wide responsibility. Such 
positions may be business managers, 
administrative assistants, coordinators, and 
the like. 

Guidance counselors: Professional staff 
whose activities involve counseling students 
and parents, consulting with other staff 
members on learning problems, evaluating 
the abilities of students, assisting students in 
personal and social development, providing 
referral assistance, and working with other 
staff members in planning aiid conducting 
guidance programs for students. 

InsUuctional (teacher) aides: Those staff 
members assigned to assist a teacher with 
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routine activities associated with teaching 
(i.e.y those activities requiring minor decisions 
regarding st dents, such as monitoring, 
c( ’ ucting rote exercises, operating 
equipment, and clerking). Volunteer aidf;S 
are not inclu- led in this category. 

Librarians: Staff members assigned to 
perform professional library service activities 
such as selecting, acquiring, preparing, 
cataloging, and circulating books and other 
printed materials; planning the use of the 
library by students, teachers, and other 
memters -./f the instructional staff; and 
guiding individuals in their use of library 
books and materials that are maintained 
separate!) or as part of an instructional 
material center. 

Other support services staff: All staff not 
reported in other categories. This group 
includes media personnel, social workers, 
data processors, health maintenance workers, 
bus Olivers, security, cafeteria workers, and 
other staff. 

School administrators: Those staff members 
whose activities are concerned with directing 
and managing the operation of a particular 
school. They may be principals or assistant 
principals/ including those who coordinate 
school instructional activities with those of 
the local education agency (LEA) and other 
appropriate units, 

Stopout: (See Dropout.) 

Tax expenditures: Losses of tax revenue 
attributable to provisions of the federal income 
tax laws that allow a special exclusion, 
exemption, or deduction from gross income or 
provide a sf ecial credit, preferential rate of tax, or 
a deferral of tax liability affecting individual or 
corporate income tax lUbi dies, 

Techiiical/professional fields: A group of 
occupationally oriented fields of study, other 
than engineering and computer science, that 
includes agriculture and agricultural sciences, 
architecture, business and management, 
communications, education, health sciences, 
home economics, law, library and archival 
sciences, military sciences, parks and recre€‘'tion, 
protective services, and public affairs. 



Total expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance; Includes all expenditures allocable 
to per pupil costs divided by average daily 
attendance. These allocable expenditures include 
current expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. 
Beginning in 1980-^1, expenditures for state 
administration ate excluded and expenditures for 
other programs (summer schools, community 
colleges, and private schools) are included. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for 
instruction or compensation for services, 
privileges, or the use of equipment, books, or 
other goods. 

Type of higher education institutions: 

4-year institution: An institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 
4-year program of college-level studies 
wholly or principally creditable tov/ard a 
baccalaureate degree. In some tzbl^s a further 
division between universities and other 
4-year institutions is made. A "university" is 
a postsecondary institution that typically 
comprises one or more graduate professional 
schools. (See also University,) 

2-year institution: An institution legally 
au«^horized to offer and offering at least a 
2-year program of college-level studies that 
terminates in an associate's degree or is 
principally creditable toward a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at 
an institution of higher education in a program 
leading to a baccalaureate degree or other formal 
award below the baccalaureate such as an 
associate's degree. 

Unemp’,'oyed; Oilians who had no employment 
but were available for work and 1) had engaged 
in any specific job-seeking activity withhi the past 
4 weeks, 2) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off, or 3) were 
waiting to report to a new wage or salary job 
within 30 days. 

University: An institution of higher education 
that consists of a liberal arts college, a diverse 
graduate program, and usually two or more 
professional schools or faculties, and is 
empowered to confer degrees in various fields of 
study. 
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Urbanicity: 

1) In the Schools and Staffing Survey, school 
location is categorized based on &e 
classification in both the Common Core of 
Data (CCD) and the Quality Education data 
(QED), as drawn from U.S. Census data and 
definition. The results are summarized in 
three variables: 

Central city: central city of an MSA 
(Metropolitan Statistical Area). 

Urban fringe/large town: area surrounding 
a central city but within a county 
constituting an MSA. 

Rural/small town: outside an MSA. 

2) In the High School and Beyond Survey, 
urbanicity is classified based on the 
Curriculum Information Center code as 
follows: 

Urban: within a central city of an MSA. 
Suburban: within an MSA but outside the 
central city area. 

Rural: outside a designated MSA. 

Vocational education: Organized educational 
programs, services, and activities that are directly 
related to the preparation of individuals for paid 
or unpaid employment, or for additional 
preparation for a career, requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Work-study; A generic term for programs 
designed to provide part-time employment as a 
source of funds to pay for postsecondary 
education as well as a federal program that is 
administered through postsecondary institutions. 

Year-round worker. One who was employed at 
least 50 weeks during the previous calendar year, 
including paid leave for illness, vacation or other 
reasons. 
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use in eighth-grade mathematics class, 42 [1992] 
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Advanced Placement (AP) examination results, 
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salaries, 60, 60-2 

workload at higher education institutions, 49-2, 
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Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) scores, 22-6 
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preprimary education, 2, 2-1, 2-2 
private schools, 3 [1994] 
extracurricular activities (high school seniors), 

43 [1995] 

family background and choice of major, 27 [1994] 
participation in center-based early childhood 
programs, 3 [1995] 
persistence in high school, 6 [1995] 
postsecondary students seeking bachelor's 
degree, 10-1 

poverty among school-age children, 44 
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bachelor's degrees 
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salaries of recent college graduates, 33 [1993] 
natural and computer science and engineering 
degrees, 38 [1995] 
time-to-bachelor's degree, 6 [1993] 
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Foreign ianguages (field of study) 

Advanced Placement (AP) examination results, 
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Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) scores, 22-6 
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graduate degrees earned, 42 [1993] 
natural and computer science and engineering 
degrees, by degree level, 38 [1995] 
taking theGRE, 19 [1993] 

Full-time equivalent (FTE) staff (See Staff.) 

Funds, federal, for education (See also Expenditures, 
elementary /secondary, federal; Federal 
expenditures; and Federal public school 
revenues.), 47 [1992] 

G 

Gender (See Sex.) 

General Education Development (GED) recipients 
education and labor market outcomes, 34 [1993| 
Geographic region (by) 

Jiistonj proficiency (NA E P). 1 8-2 
Geography (field of study) 

courses taken in college, 28 [1994] 
proficiency (NAEP), 19 
salaries, 55 

undergraduate ccnirscs taken by teachers, 60 1 1993] 
Geology (field of study) 

students taking the GRE subject tests, 21 11995] 
Gifted and talented students 

programs and services offered by schiuils, 

41 [1995] 

Grade (by) (See also Modal grade.) 
drug and alcohol use, 48 [1995] 
programs and services offered by schot'Is, 

41 [1995] 

Graduate Record Examination (GRE) sci>rcs, 21 1 1995 1 
Graduate school, continuation to, 7 [1493] 

Graduate' stvjdents 

by attendance* status, 46 [1992[ 
contact with faculty, 51 [1993] 
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Handicapped students (See Disabled students.) 
Health- re I a ted behavior of adults 
by age, 36 [1994| 
by income, 35 (1993| 
by race/ethnicity, 36 [1994] 
by sex, 36 [1994] 

by year and level of education, 36 [1994] 
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education and certification of secondary teachers, 
57, 57- 1 , 57-2, 57-3, 57-4, 57-5 
college graduates 
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bachelor's degrees, 41, 4 M, 41-2, 41-3, 41-4 
doctor's degrees, 27 [1995] 
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Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) scores, 22-6 
High school completion rate, 40, 40-1 
en\p!oijtnent status, 33, 33-1, 33-2, 33-3 
High school enrollment rate, 38, 38-1, .38-2, 38-3 
High school graduates 
by age, 21 [1994] 

by race/ethnicity, 25, 25-1, 25-2, 25-3 
by sex, 25-1, 25-2, 25-3 
course units earned, 25 [1995] 
education and labor market outcomes, 34 [1993] 
enrolled in college the October following 
graduation, 7, 7-1, 7-2, 7-3, 7-4 
foreign language course units earned 
by race/ethnicity, 26 [1994] 
by sex, 26 [1994] 

high school graduates who projected an 
attainment of bacheh^r's degree or higher, 

26 [1994] 

mathematics and science course taking 
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by sex, 29, 29-1 
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by school program, 29-6 
by control of school, 29-3 
by urbanicity, 29-4 
trar,. ition from high sclmol to work 
by family income, 30-2 
by parents' highest level or ediical on, 30-3 
by race/ethnicity, 30 
by sex, 30 - 1 

t/.S. history profiarnry (NAEP), 

High school persistence rates, 6 [1995| 
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44119941 

international comparisons, 46 [1993] 
public versus private school students, 46 \\993] 
trends in reading scores, by amount of time spent 
on hom^^work, 12 [1994] 

U.S. histonf proficiencif (NAEP), lS-3 
Humanities (field of study) 

education and certification of secondary teachers, 
57, 57-1, 57-2, 57-3, 57-4, 57-5 
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by field of study, 41, 41-1, 41-2, 41-3, 41-4 
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graduate degrees 

by American students, 42 [1993| 
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faculty 

salaries, 60, 60-2 
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49-2 

graduate field of study, by sex, 27 [1995| 
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education, 34 [1995] 
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Income, family 
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dropouts, 5, 5-1 
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above modal age, 3 |1993] 
high school graduates enrolled in College the 
October following graduation, 7, 7-4 
postsecondary institutions, 51 [1994| 
preprimary c^ducation, 2, 2-1, 2-2 
private schools, 3 [1994| 
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43 [19951 
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participation in center-based early childhood 
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poverty among school-aged children, 44 
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transition from high school to work, 30-2 
tuition and college costs, 12, 12-1, 13 
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time spent in classroom, 49 [1993] 
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adult literacj/, 21, 21-1. 21-2, 21-3, 21-4 
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mathematics, 23, 23-1, 23-2 
science, 24, 24-1, 24-2 
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expenditures, public sources, 52, 52-1 , 52-2, 52-3, 
52-4, 52-5 

time spent in the classroom, 49 |1993] 
time spent on homework, 46 [1993] 
time spent watching television, 46 1 1993 1 
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Kindergarten (See Preprimary education.) 

L 

Labor force status 

by ediicaiional attainment, 33, 33^1, 33-2. 33-3 
elemen ta ry / sccon d a ry cduca tion 
of high school students, 51 [19951 
employment 

of college graduates, 31.31-1 
of young adults, 32, 32-1 
higher education 
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new doctorate recipients 

number of new doctorate recipients by 
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master's degrees, 27 [1995] 
graduate degrees 
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education, 34 [19951 
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enrolled, 4 [1992] 
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sources of public school funding, 53 [1995] 
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outcomes of, 31 [1995] 
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earned by American students, 42 [1993] 
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Mathematics 

education and certification of secondary teachers, 
57, 57-1, 57-2, 57-3, 57-4, 57-5 
elementary/ secondary school 

Advanced Placement (AP) examination results, 
27 [1993] 

as a core subject area, 28-1, 28-2 
course taking patterns by high school 
graduates, 26 [1995] 

dropouts ivho complete high school, 6, 6-7, 6-2 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, 

21 [1995] 

international comparisons, 23, 23-1, 23-2 
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by sex, 29, 29-1 
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National Assessment of Educational 
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professional development, 59 
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mathematics proficiency, 15-5 
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w'riting proficiency, 14 |1995] 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
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U.S. Department of Education 
Online Library 

Public Access via Internet 
through the 

National Library of Education's INet System 

individuals with access to the Internet can tap a rich collection of education related information at the 
U.S. Department of Education (ED), including: 

H General Information about the Department's Mission, Organization, Key Staff, and Programs 

■ Information about Key Departmental Initiatives, such as GOALS 2000, Technology, Family 
Involvement, School-to-Work Programs, and Elementary and Secondary Schoolwide Projects 

■ Full-text Publications for Teachers, Parents, and Researchers 

■ Statistical Tables, Charts, and Data Sets 

■ Research Findings and Syntheses 

■ Directories of Effective Programs and Exemplary Schools 

■ Directories of Information Centers and Sou'-ces of Assistance 

■ Student Financial Aid Information 
B Press Releases 

B Status of Legislation and Budget 

B Selected Speeches and Testimony by the Secretary of Education 
B Grant Announcements and Applications 
B Event Calendars 

B Announcements of New Publications and Data Sets 
B Searchable ED Staff Directory 

B Links to Public Internet Resources at ERIC Clearinghouses, Regional Laboratories, R&D 
Centers, and other ED-Funded Institutions 
B Links to other Education-Related Internet Resources 



The Department's Internet Online Library is maintained by the National Library of Education (NLE) in 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) on its Institutional Communications 
Network (INet). 

Latest Developments 

The GOALS 2000 legislation reauthorized OERI and created the National Library of Education (NLE), 
which is responsible for assembling and providing access to a comprehensive collection of education 
information, as well as promoting resource sharing and cooperation among libraries and other 
providers of education information. INet and ERIC are core components of a distributed electronic 
repository which NLE plans to develop in close collaboration with the National Education 
Dissemination System (NEDS), which also was established In OERI's reauthorization. 
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Latest Developments (continued) 



In response to customer demand we are making much more information available in hypertext markup 
language (HTML) format on our World Wide Web server, in September we unveiled a new, 
completely redesigned WWW home page which was very weil-received. Government Executive 
(11/95) called it “among the classiest-and most useful-of all federal sites." Point Communications 
rates us among the top 5% of Web sites. In October we logged more than 1.3 million accesses from 
75 countries. 

Access via Internet 

Although WWW is the access method of choice for 75% of our customers, we are committed to 
providing access to as much of our information as possible through Gopher, FTP, and E-Mail for those 
users who still depend on those methods. We are committed to providing text-only equivalents to all 
graphical features to accommodate visually impaired users. 

Our WWW Server can be accessed at URL (uniform resource locator): 
http://www.ed.gov/ 

The Gopher Server’s address is: 
gopher.ed.gov 

or select North America~>USA~>General~>U.S. Department of Education from the Alf/Other 
Gophers menu on your system 

FTP users can access the information by Kping to: 

ftp.ed.nov (log on anonymous) 

E-mail users can get our catalog and instructions on the usafe of our Mail server by sending e-mail to: 
almanac@inet.ed.gov 

in the body of the message type send catalog 
(avoid the use of signature blocks) 

Please note that no public telnet access is avail ihle. You must either have an appropriate WWW, 
Gopher, or FTP client at your site or be able to telnet to a public access client elsewhere. 

Questions and Comments 



If you have any suggestions or questions about the contents of the WWW, Gopher, FTP. and Mail 
servers, please use one of the following addresses: 



E-mail: inetmgr@lnet.ed.gov Snail Mail: 

gopheradm@inet.ed.gov 
webmaster @ lnet.ed.gov 
Telephone: (202)219-2266 

Fax: (202)219-1817 



INet Project Manager 
National Library of Education 
U.S. Department of Education/OERI 
555 New Jersey Ave., N.W., Rm. 214 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5725 
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The Condition of Education 1996 
Reply Card 

In order to save printing costs tor rhrs edition of The Condition of Education, some of the materials thot hove been 
j included n past editions have been excluded from the prinied document. For example, mony of the supplemental 
tables (ond their corresponding standard error tables) hove iv5i been included here. We will, however, mai<e mis 
information available to you. The supplementoi information, os well as many other NCES products, are available on the 
NCES World Wide Web Site at http://wvrw.ed.gov/NCES/. 

ff you would like to receive this information by mOii. please check the line indicating the product and format you are 
interested in and return this card. 

CD-ROM otEdSearch-A searchable database of tables from vorious NCES publications, including The 

Condition of Education. The Digest of Education Statistics. Profections of Education Statfstfcs. Youth 
Indicators. State Education Tiend'‘. etc. in MS DOS formal. 

3 1/2 Inch disk of EdSearch (description above) 

Printed copy of the supplemental tabtes 

Supplemental and standard error tables in Microsoft Excel 4.0 for Windows on a 3 1/2 Inch disk 

vour name: 

Position /Office, Company /Organization: 

Street : . 

City State; Zip Code:_ 

User Survey 

According io the Papsrwork PeduCnon Act of 1 W5. no persons are required to respond to a collection of mformotion unless 't dispJoys o 
valid OMB control number The voiid OMB control number of mis Information colectlon is l66CM)529 The time required lo complete this 
mformotion collection U estimated to overoge 15 minutes If you hove any questions concerning me accuracy of the lime estimote or 
suggestions for improving this form, pteose wnte to U S Deportment ot Education. Woshington. DC 20202 4651 If you hove Comments or 
concerns recording the status of your individuol submission of this form, write to nCES. 556 New Jersey Ave. nW. Woshingion. DC 2020B 



To help us improve future editions of The Condition of EducaPon. we would greatly appreciate your comments. You can 
return this sun/ey by nnajl lo the oddress listed on the reverse side of this fonm or FAX If to 202-219-1575. 

1 How often do you use The CondfVton of fducofton? 

□ Every day 3 Once a week n Once a month n Once o year J First time ever 

2. Do vou have access to the World Wide Web? l: Yes r. No .I Do you have a CD-ROM drive? Yes . No 

4. Do you have any comments on the format or content ot The Condition of fducowon? 






5. How can we make The Condition of Education more useful to you? 



6. Would you like to participate if, j tol'ow-up teiephone survey about your uses ot The Condifton of EducaPon and other 
NCES information? a Yes C No 

If Yes. doytime phone number ( ) 
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